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16th AugoM, 1807. 

There ia Buoh a strange mixture of fraud and honesty in ^^^o, 
the natives of India, and even in the same individaalB, in ^|^^„ 
different circnmstances, that none bat a native can, on many ^^L^^ 
occasions, penetrate the motives from whleh sneh opposite ^^f^ 
condoct arises. The numerous petty dealings constantly ^^^JSSj?" 
going on, with comparatively very few disputes, the frequency "wSm. 
of depositing money and valuable articles without any kind 
of voneher, and the general practice of lending money without 
any kind of receipt or document but the accounts of the 
parties, manifest a high degree of mutual confidence, which 
can originate only in a conviction of the probity of each other. 
Bnt, on the other hand, every native will perjure himself. In 
every litigation respecting water, boundaries of villages, and 
privileges of caste — in all these cases, he never speaks the 
truth, nnless from the accident of its being on the side which 
he conceives himself bound to espouse. He will also perjure 
himself (not nniformly indeed, yet with little hesitation) in 
favour of a relation, a friend, or an inhabitant of the same 
village ; and even in favour of persons in whose welfare he 
has apparently no concern. These causes, added to bribery, 
render perjury so common, that scarcely any dependence can 
be placed upon evidence, unless where it is supported by 
collateral proofs. The number of witnesses, and even their 
general character, is therefore of less consequence than an 
acquaintance with those particulars, customs, and prejudices 
by which their evidence is likely to be biassed. The Judge 
must always be inferior to a native in knowledge of this kind. 
He will likewise be deficient in language; he never can be bo^qIc 
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much master of it as to follow and detect the minute points 
by which truth and falBehood are often separated. The voice 
of a witness, the manner, the mode of expression, the use of 
words of a less positiTe, though often similar sense — all these 
mast be beyond the reach of a European, whose knowledge 
of an Indian language can never extend to such niceties. The 
Jndge most, therefore, often require explanation from the 
officers of the Court, and trust to their opinion. Where he 
forme a wroi% one, there is little hope of hie being enabled to 
correct it from any arguments that may be adduced by the 
pleaders; for these men will most probably agree among 
themselves, and divide all fees, and care very little which 
of the parties in a suit is successful. 

It is to be feared that no complete remedy for these evils 
can be found ; but the most effectual one would be to resort 
to the trial by jury, termed by the inhabitants panchiyat, or 
Babh&, according to their respective languages. The judicial 
code in civil cases authorizes trial by referees, arbitrators, 
and munstfs, but says nothing of trial by panch&yat. li 
seems strange that this code, which has been framed expressly 
for the benefit of the natives, should omit entirely the only 
mode of trial which is generally so popular among them, and 
regarded as fair and legal ; for there can be no doubt that the 
irial by panoh&yat is as much the common law of India in 
, civil matters, as that by jury is of Engluid. No native 
thinks that justice is done where it is not adopted ; and in 
appe^s of causes formerly settled, whether under a native 
government or under that of the Company, previous to the 
establishment of the Courts, the reason assigned in almost 
every instance was that the decision was not given by a 
panehfiyat, but by a public officer, or by persons acting 
under his influence or sitting in his presence. The native 
who has a good cause always applies for a panch&yat ; while 
he who has a bad one, seeks the decision of a Collector or 
a Judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. 
It may be objected that a panch&yat has no fixed constitution, 
that the number of its members may vary from five to fifty, 
or even more, and that its verdicts are often capricious. But 
all these objections formerly lay against Junes, and they 
might unquestionably be removed from panchfiyats by future 
improvements. The native commissioners are so much 
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Testrioted, and their proceedingB bo liable to be saspended or 
reverBed, that the whole administration of civil jnstice may be 
Baid to centre in the person of a Zillah Judge, yiho, though he 
may be endowed with the greatest talents and application, 
mnst ever remain but imperfectly aoqoainted with the language ^^^ * 
and castoms of the people on whose rights he decides. A 
panchayat has greatly the advantage of the Judge in these 
matters ; and being less exposed to intrigue and bribery than 
the officers of the Court, it would be more capable than the 
Judge of ascertaining the truth, and more willing than his 
officers to support it. It would be idle to expect that justice 
could be administered personally by a single European to a 
whole province or zillah. In every populous country justice 
can be properly distributed only by means of the natives. 
If it is eupptraed that they cannot be made to dispense it to each 
other, it is still more unlikely that this can be accomplished 
by a stranger. The code has, however, imposed this task upon 
the Zillab Judge, evidently &om the idea that the natives are 
not to be trusted. There is certainly no situation in which a 
native can receive bribes with greater facility and less risk of 
discovery than in thftt of a commissioner ; but the evil might 
be prevented in a great measure by obliging him to try all 
aoits by a panch&yat, where either of the p^es required it. 
The natives cannot sorely, with any foundation, be said to be 
judged by their own laws, while the trial by panch^yat, to 
which they have always been accustomed, is done away. 
The code provides referees and arbitrators ; bat these are 
not what the native wants. He has most probably had 
recourse to them already ; and when he comes forward to 
complain pubhcly, he expects a panoh&yat. The rapacity 
of many of the native governments and their officers com- 
pelled the inhabitants, for their own sakes, to settle all 
disputes concerning property as secretly as possible, by the 
help of referees or arbitrators ; but where these means failed, 
they were constrained to make the suit public, merely because 
a panch^yat could not be assembled without the interposition 
of authority. They still proceed in this manner ; and where 
the parties can agree about referees or arbitrators, they can 
generally obtain them without appUcation to a court of justice. 
Panchfiyats wiD, no doubt, be occasionally in^uenced by 
corrupt motives, as well as the officers of a court of justice i^>Q|c 
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bat when this happens, it ia better that the disgrace ehonld 
fall OD the panch^yat than the Court; for in the one case, 
the inhabitants can only lament the depravity of their ovn 
morale, hot in the other, the Court and the Government by 
which they have been introdneed, will be rendered unpopular. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 



The jadicial system introduced into iidia by the British ^^SS?* 
Government, thongh it has, in many instances, given to the S?jShd2 
natives a greater degree of protection and security in their 35S?iiTtt!i 
persons and property than they had before enjoyed, yet in SUSuumt. 
others, again, from the collision of aathorities vhich it has 
occasioned, from the want of a more summary process in 
petty suits, and from the annihilation of the ancient juris- 
diction of the potails, or heads of viUages, it has left justice 
more dif&cult of attainment than it vae before. It has had 
the beneficial effect of showing to the people of India that not 
only individuals, but public officers and Government itself, are 
I accountable for every act done by them contrary to the laws, 
and that it ia the wish of Government that its power should 
be founded on justice. But thongh the natives admire this 
principle, they certainly do not l^iink so highly of the means 
which have been adopted for its accompUshment ; for the 
Bystem is regarded by them rather as one of good intention 
than of efficient operation. Its main defects are, that it is too 
artificial, and too little adapted to the state of society in 
India ; that it proceeds upon the assumption that the natives 
are altogether unworthy of trust, and, in consec^nence, it 
requires too little native and too much European agency ; and 
that it takes the duties of Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Pohee from the Collector, by whom alone they can be ade- 
quately discharged, and throws them upon the Judge, who has 
no time to attend to them, and who cannot engage in them 
without deranging the municipal institutions of the country, 
which connect them inseparably with the office of Collector. 

ogle 
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In seeking to fEUiilitate the administration of justice and 

the police, it is not neceseaiy to OTerthrow, but to correct the 

windiciii exiBting system ; aiid with this view two important altera- 

KMtonuoa tions must he adopted — first, the confining the Judge entirely 
toltaCiH- ,,..,..,,,. , , ., ,. ,, 

lecurorthe to his juoicial functions ; and, second, the separatrng the 

uiginnia ofGcea of Magistrate and Superintendent of Police from that 
taMndeotof of Judge, and reuniting them to that of Collector, aa they 
formerly were under the British Government, and aa they 
always are under the native prinoea. It would also be ex- 
pedient to grant to the Collector and the heads of villages 
p^^^ ^ a limited jurisdiction in petty civil snits. By this arrange- 
J5^ ment, the Judge would be reUeved from the duties of Magis- 

trate and from the hearing of a number of petty causes, 
which occupy the greater port of his time, and would 
have abunduit leisure to get through all the suits that came 
before him. The police wonld be infinitely better managed 
by the Collector ttian by the Judge; and the potails and 
oumuma of viUagea wonld be relieved from serving two 
masters, the Collector in matters of revenue, and the Judge in 
those of police, and would regain their usual authority, which 
has been too much weakened, and strengthen Government. 
The union of the powers of Magistrate and Collector may 
appear extraordinary in this country ; but as the municipal 
institutions of India are calculated for those duties being 
vested in the same person, it is much better that they should 
remain united in him, by whom alone they can be adequately 
discharged, than that, by a separation, the important office of 
F.„gii.h Magistrate should be rendered totally inefficient. We are not 
21^*°°* to consider English maxims as always applicable to India, 
^ucabta fa) jjjjj, ^ follow thoso rulcB which are most applicable to that 
coimtry, aa it now is. India has no political freedom, no voice 
in framing laws or imposing taxes ; and many regulations are 
now proper there, which might be otherwise under a state of 
greater freedom. 
TtujDiueiiii The present judicial system can suffer no detriment, but 
bunndsnd will rather be invigorated by restoring the office of Magistrate 
■iTt b7 ib« to the Collector. The duties of Magistrate and Judge are so 
chug*!. totally unconnected, that no ooUision of authorities can pos- 
sibly arise from the measure. But it will require much con- 
sideration, and perhaps great practical experience, before such 
a line of distinction can be drawn between the powers of the 
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Judge and of the Collector in his judicial capacity, as may 
prevent their clsBhing with each other. The naage of India 
entroBtB to the GollectorB the fiscal and judicial powers in an 
eqnal degree : the British Govenunent has made a complete 
Beparation of them. Their miion to a certain extent woold 
render the admimstration of justice mach more efficacious, by 
enabling it to reach nomberless petty cases which would 
otherwise be left without remedy ; but the separation should 
still be snf&ciently wide to preserve a perfect control over the 
Collector, whenever it was supposed that he could have any 
bias as a party concerned. 

If the Collector is invested with the authority of Magistrate, ijf™^ 
hifl situation as far as regards the poUce will be exactly the ^Jj;);^ 
same as under the native princes : he will have the undivided J{iJ^[|° 
coDunand of all the Tillage servants, and will be able to employ 
them, according to the castom of the country, in the duties 
both of revenue and pohce. The constitution of Indian 
villages has been so often explained, that it is hardly 
necessaiy to repeat that, under the Hindu Government, the 
poliee is directed by their respective potaOs, or head farmers, 
with the assistance of the tdttis and tal&ris, the hereditary 
village watchmen. The powers of the potail, as Magistrate, S^"t^ 
though not defined by any written law, are sufficiently limited '""^'^ 
hy the castom of the country to prevent their being converted 
into an engine of oppression. He has every facility for 
Apprehending offenders, but he is rarely permitted to inflict 
even the most trifling punishment. In petty afi&ays or 
assaults, he may confine in the cuteheny for one or two 
days, and take bail for good behaviour. Where the conduct 
of the aggressor has been particularly outrageous, he may put 
him in the stocks for a day, or punish him with two or three 
strokes with a cane ; but the stocks and the cane are seldom 
resorted to. In offences of magnitude, such as housebreaking, 
robbery, or murder, he apprehends, examines, and reports, 
but cannot punish. The proceedings, on such occasions, are ^™^''"' 
usually as follows : — ^When a robbery happens within the limits 
of the village, information is immediately brought to the 
potail, who, if the robbery has been perpetrated by a gang, 
and resistance is expected, puts himself at the head of a 
number of armed inhabitants, and goes in quest of the 
banditti ; but if there be only one or two robbers, he instantly 
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calls the Tillage watchmen together, and despatches them in 
parsnit. They repair to the spot where the robbery has been 
committed, and are guided by such intelligence as they can 
obtain there. If they can procure none, they shape their 
course by their knowledge of suspicions characters in the 
neighbouring villages, or they endeavonr to trace the marks 
of the robbers' feet in the land ; and where it passes their own 
boundary, they show it to the watchmen and potail of the 
village within whose limit it has entered, who are then 
answerable for the apprehension of the offender. But if the 
offender is taken within the jurisdlotion of the village where 
the robbery was committed, he is carried before the potail, 
who, with the cumum, investigate the matter pubhcly in the 
cutoherry. The depoBition of the prisoner is taken in writing ; 
that of the principal witnesses is also sometimes, bnt not 
always, committed to writing. When the examination is 
finished, the potaO and cumum, with the prisoner and 
witnesses, proceed to the station of the district amild&r, who 
again examines the parties, and commits the whole of the 
depositions to writing. He then reports the circumstances to 
the amildAr of the province, and, according to the orders he 
may receive, either detains the prisoner for future examina- 
tion, when the head or provincial amildar comes to the spot 
in his ordinary circuits, or immediately sends forward the 
prisoner and witnesses to him. Under the Hindu princes, 
the provincial amild&r has not only the authority of a 
Magistrate, but all the powers of a Criminal Judge in their 
ntmost extent, and his sentence is therefore final. He is 
sometimes restrained £rom ordering the execution of a 
capital sentence until he has made a reference to the prince ; 
but this is not usual. The sentence of death is, however, 
rarely passed, except in oases of murder, or in some very 
atrocious cases of gang-robbery, accompanied with maiming. 
FudiiTibi The Hindus did not employ panchdyats in criminal cases. 

SiS* "^^^ Judge, either alone, or with the assistance of his deputies 
criuiui or other public officers, tried and passed sentence. 
Hiniii The account which has been given of the potail in his 

tai^iTtbe capacity of village magistrate, in the States of the native 
^'thV '"" princes, was equally applicable to him in the dominions of the 
ODwmmHit. Company until the introduction of the judicial system. The 
orJi^iiDi district amildir of the Hindus was similar to the tahsildir 
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of the Company'B Government. His powers as a Magistrate U" npcr- 
veiy little exceeded those of the potail, only that be might, ibu«.i>usi>- 
and the potails could not, levy small fines for petty offences. nTenua in 
The prOTineial amild&r of the Hindna was the old Collector 
of the Company's Government exercising judicial authority. 
The Collector has very properly been deprived of the functions 
of a Criminal Jadge, bnt all those of Magistrate ought to be 
left to him entire and undivided; for by no other arrangement 
can there be a cheap and active poUce, capable of protecting 
the persons and property Of the inhabitants. There may 
indeed be an expensive pohce establishment, but its inefS- 
ciency will be nearly proportionate to its expose. No new or 
extraordinary powers are requisite to enable the Collectors to 
BDperintend the pohce. Those vested in the Magistrate by 
Begolation YI., 1802, wiU be amply sufficient for this purpose ; 
and those exercised by the potails and tahsild&rs, being as 
limited as they well can be, consistently with efficiency, onght 
to be continued to them, in the same manner as under the 
Hindu sovereigns. By this means the duties of Collector 
and Magistrate will be conducted without any jarring of 
European authorities, without innovating upon ancient usage, 
by placing the heads of villages and the village servants under 
two masters, the Judge and the Collector ; without disgusting 
the potails and oumums and village watchmen, by subjecting 
them to the constant icterference, and even to the control of 
hired darogahs ; and without any additional expense, because 
the hereditary village servants and the Collector's revenue 
servants are fully adequate to every object of pohce. By the 
Hindu institntions the duties of police and revenue are closely 
interwoven. The village watchmen, the potaOs, and even the 
cumums or village registrars, are both revenue and pohee 
servants, and the tahsildars and their eatabUshments are 
employed alike in both duties. When, therefore, the Collector 
is also Magistrate, everything flows in its usnal channel. The 
village watchmen act zealously under their hereditary potaila, 
whom they reapect ; and theae again, proud of the station which 
they occupy, endeavour to justify the confidence reposed in 
tiiem, by a vigilant performance of their duties as village 
magistrates ; and the amild4rs, knowing perfectly how useful 
the potails are in maintaining the internal tranquiUity of the 
country, and how necessary it is to support their inflnence,,,||^. 
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nerer interfere with them in the management of the village 
pohce,bnt, on the contrary, assist them with their own Berrants 
in eases of need. The onion of police and reTenne ia sapported 
by veneration for ancient customs, and by the habits of the 
people. As the system is under the direct management of the 
potails, who a^e the most respectable body of landholders in 
India, and as they are more deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion of the peace of their villages than any other class of men, 
and have the willing co-operation of the Lohabitants, the pohce 
in their hands has every advantage which can be derived from 
the employment of a most active and zealoas body of village 
watchmen and from the cordial assistance of the people. 
objMthnuta '^^^ ^^'^ systom of pohco established under the Judicial 
^^i^S^ Eegolations haa everything against it and uothing in its 
^teui favour. It is at variance with the feelings and prejudices of 
"•"'"'''^ the people, and has therefore no moral force to uphold it. 
It rests almost ezdasively on the services of a set of hired 
darogahs and peons, who, having no connection or common 
interest with the inhabitants, and not having, lite the here- 
ditary watchmen, been trained from infancy to their business, 
have neither the requisite zeal nor skill for its execution ; and 
as it places the potails and tal&ris in Bome degree under 
the control of the darogahs, it lessens the influence of the 
potails in their villages, and deprives the tal&ris of the credit 
and rewards they nsually obtain from succeBsful exertions in 
the apprehension of robbers ; and it thus iqjnres the only men 
by whom the duties of police can be efficiently discharged. 
Bxp«d]«DC7 -^^^ persons who have bestowed any attention on the 
tbfc^i^oiir municipal institations of the village corporations, or little 
^^i^„ repnbhcs, of which India is composed, will doubt the absolute 
S^^" necessity of placing the police in the hands of the Collector ; 
S^^^T*^ but some may question the expediency of gruiting him judicial 
wt^.i* powers, and many who think that they should be granted, will 
!l^^1liui'iiH entertain very different opinions with regard to their nature 
i^TtSr and extent. In framing new regulations for India, it is always 
'"""'■ desirable to examine previously what are the existing ancient 
ones of the country, and what part of them it would be 
prudent to preserve or abolish. It may, therefore, be neces- 
sary to state, in a few words, what were the judicial powers 
exercised under the Hindu princes in the countries now 
forming the British empire in India, by the various grada- 
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tiooa of rerenae Berrants, from the potail to the head amil- 
dar or Collector. The authority which they posaesaed in 
criminal matters has been already noticed ; it now, therefore, 
only remains to show what it was in civil cases. 

In matters of caste and rehgion they never interfered, DeKripUon 
unless in order to gaard the peace of the coontry from being ■mem h 
disturbed by tomnltB which sometimes arose from litigations dediiiuD of 
on these subjects. Disputes relative to caste or religion {^'■^^ 
between individuals were settled by the head of the caste, or °'^^'^ 
the spiritnal guide, without any communication whatever with 
the officers of Gkivemment. If either of the parties was die- 
satisfied, he appealed from the head of the caste or the 
spiritnal guide of the village, according to the nature of the 
case, to the head of the caste or the head spiritual guide of 
the province, and their decisions were nsnally final ; and, when 
necessary, they enforced them by fine or exeommonication. 

When a dispute arose regarding property, the parties, in in qantiau 
the first instance, usually i^ose arbitrators in the village, *'''"'*"'■ 
who, unless the amoimt was very trifling, always gave their 
deci sion in writing to both_ par ties. When the disputes 
respected accounts, an adjustment of tbem was made, and 
copies, signed by arbitrators and litigants, were mutually 
exchanged. If either party was dissatisfied, he appealed to 
the amild&r of the district or province ; but no second 
adjustment was allowed, except in cases of the most evident 
partiality. When either of the Utigants wished to have hisj' XHtmMr of 
cause settled by a panchiyat, he applied to the potail of thel C^'£^ 
village, who ordered it to be assembled. Such of the members 
as the parties chose to challenge were withdrawn. The first 
step of the panch&yat was to take a bond from the parties, 
stating that they were willing to abide by their decision : the 
panch&yat then proceeded to examine the parties and their 
witnesses. If the cause was one of considerable magnitude, 
the depositions of the witnesses and parties were taken in \ 
writing and inserted in the decision, copies of which, signed 
by all the members and the htigants themselves, were given to 
each of the parties. If the suit was for a thing of httle value, \ 
the decision was given in writing, but the depositions of the ' 
witnesses, and very frequently also those of the parties, were ; 
emitted. Appeals might be made to the district amUd£r, J 
and from him to the amildAr of the province, for a new ] i 
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panchayat, which was, however, rarely granted, tinless when 
it appeared that corruption or intimidation had been em- 
ployed. The panch&yat was Bometimes placed onder restraint 
with regard to commmiioation with other pereons, and ohliged 
to decide without separating; but this was not so usual as 
adjournments, particularly in matters of account. 

The po tail had no c i^ rol over the panch& yat. It- did not 
even sit in his presence; for this circumstance alone would 
have been a plea for a new trial, on the ground that he had 
influenced some o£ the members. His judicial authority, 
therefore, in suits between individuals, extended no further 
than the assembling of panch&yats and carrying their 
decisions into effect. It is true that application was often 
made to him in the first instance as an arbitrator, but this 
was optional, and depended much upon his personal cha- 
racter. When he acted in this capacity, the cumnm usually 
sat with him, to assist with his advice and to witness the 
decision. The only occasion on which he could be said to 
exercise the authority of a judge, was in cases of disputed rent 
or property between individuals and Qovemment. In all 
cases of this kind no panchttyat or arbitration was admitted : 
he heard the complaint, and gave his decision or order ver- 
bally. The party might appeal to all the different gradations 
of amild^s, and even to the sovereign, but in no stage of the 
business was any arbitration or trial necessarily allowed. 
The amildir, however, frequently referred such cases to the 
opinion of respectable inhabitants, and acted accordingly. 

The judicial authority of the district amildar differed in 
no respect from that of the potail, except in the greater extent 
of his jurisdiction, and in his being authorized to compel 
persons who refused to answer demands against them, to 
submit them to trial by arbitration or panch&yat. He, like 
the potail, decided all suits which the parties voluntarily 
bronght before him as an arbitrator, and of his own authority 
all cases of rent in which Government was a party. 

The amildiir of the province, or Collector, was governed 
by the same rules as the district amild&r in his judicial 
capacity. He decided of his own authority in questions where 
Government was a party, and in all those between individuals 
which were submitted to him by the parties ; bnt in aU other 
cases, settled by arbitration or panoh&yat, he had no power 
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beyond that of enforcing the exeeation of the decisions given. 
Appeals -were votj seldom made from him: they eould be 
made only to the aovereiga, and, nnless in eases of the most 
glaring ii^nstice, they vere not attended to. 

From what has been said, it appears that under the umbribe 
Hindu administration there were no courts of justice, except- ^u"**" 
ing the catcherries of the potoils and amildirs, and that all }^rtin,''u- 
eiril causes of importance_w ere settled by p Mieh^ats. The S.pi)Uii.° 
nmnTtfiT nf pfirflOTiR composing the panch^yat was not limited 4iidpuiciii- 
by any rule ; it was five, ten, and sometimes twenty, but most 
usually eight or ten. There was no^limitatioD a s to the value 
in suits tried by panch&yats, assembled by the potaU or amil- 
d&r. It was left entirely to the discretion of the parties, who, 
if they thought that a sufficient number of persons properly 
qualified to give a decision, were not to be fonnd in the village, 
repaired to the town in which the district amildar resided, 
who ordered a panch&yat either there or in any other place 
that they desired. C opies of d eeisionsj by Eapch&yats, arbi- a^rtt of 
trators, or potails and amil(Urs, were s^domgreserred in S^^tSSfc' 
any pubhe office, except in suite of great importance or for 
real property. But this was attended with no inconvenience, 
because, the practice being founded on the supposition that the 
people eoold read and write, the parties are, in India, always 
the keepers of their own records, and are, &om many local 
canses, much better guardians of them than any public office. 

There is probably no native government in India which Fimiwiit do- 
has not lost the whole of its records more than once by the ^^^"^1^ 
devastations of war. A native army, sometimes in advancing, ^"i^- 
and always in retreating, sets fire to everything within its '"°"' 
reach, and the dryness of the climate and the slightness of 
the buildings render the destruction rapid and extensive. 
Even in the strongest hill-forte, the public records are not 
secure ; for when such places are taken, the assailants enter 
every pnbho building, and, in searching for plunder, toss 
the records into the open air, where they are destroyed by 
fire or the weather. This was the fate of all the records of 
the Mysore Government at Seringapatam ; they were thrown 
from the cntcherry into the parade below, and were almost 
entirely dissolved by a torrent of rain which fell next day. 
Besides the danger from the enemy, the catcherry of the 
village and the boose of the cumum, in times of disorder, are i , 
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often maliciously set fire to by persons who expect to derive 

some advantage irom the annihilation of particnlar dootiments. 

From these causes the cumums usually keep two, and even 

three copies of the revenue records, and one copy is generally 

boried. Individnals also preserve their valuable documents in 

Pncaaoi the same manner. We ought, therefore^ to continue the 

of^HSd" Indian practice of giving copies of judicial decisions to the 

uia p^nin parties concerned, since, in fact, they cannot be so safe under 

naitiniMd. any other custody. 

comiiitioa The mode of distribnting justice has been described as it 

Saier. was Under a vigorous government. When the government 

ncdom vf&B Weak and rapacious, corruption deaoeaded {rom the bead, 

through every gradation, to the lowest officer of the State, 

DiminidHi and justice was bought and sold. Still, however, the evil was 

PMioUrit greatly diminished by the universal practice of resorting to 

arbitration and panoh^yat, and by public opinion ; for every 

interference of a public officer with their proceedings was 

extremely unpopular, and, where ondoe influence had been 

exerted, the successful party was liaUe to lose what be had 

unjustly gained by a new trial, and the first change of the 

administration of the province. The strong attachment of 

the natives to trial by panch&yat has, no donbt, in some 

degree, arisen from the dread of the venality of their rulers ; 

but it has probably been increased and confirmed by the 

conviction resulting from experience, that no judge, however 

upright and active, was so competent as such a body to 

dispense justice correctly and expeditiously. 

uiiDdeiHi ^^^ main defect of the Indian system was its resting too 

mum'-u" much on the personal character of the men who happened to 

lilt?^^ be in office. This evil will, as far as possible, be gradually 

ob^^^of remedied by the courts established under European Judges; 

^'ta^irilmi aud under such a cheek, the ancient simple Hindu forms 

^£?^^ might be preserved in practice, to the great satisfactioB 

Eurep^ and benefit of the inhabitants. The adoption of this measure 

^***' would not involve any essential change in the constitution 

and anthori^ of the judicial courts. These ought to be 

maiotained ; but with a jurisdiction so regulated, as to give 

fall effect to the operation of panch&yats in facilitating the 

' dispensation of justice. Nothing would be so effectual in 

promoting the attainment of this object as a reonrreoce 

to QiB Hindu system in all minor cases, under such limitations 

as might guard against abuse. 
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THE PBETENTION OF EIOTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
CASTE DISPUTES 



8rd July, IS20. 

The tmfortunate riot at Maaalipatam on the 29th of May, Ftuiriottt 
in which three peraonB l(»t their Uvea, seems to have arisen um. K- 
from one of those disputes about ceremonies, which are so o^wr md 
common between the richt and left hand castes. The great for dwuog 

^ ° with dipputv 

population of Masulipatam renders it peculiarly Uable to such Ms»rdiBg 
disturbances, and the well-known zeal of the Collector has led •^ "^^ 
him to adopt measures for their prevention. But I fear that Sf^^fw 
they will not have the desired effect, and that, if sanctioned, 5^^°°'."* 
they will rather augment than mitigate the evil The Collector's JJ^^ "f 
proportion is that all differences respecting procession and other p"*™"* 
ceremonies shonld be decided by the courts of law, and that, in 
the mean time, he E^ould support the party whose daim seems 
consistent with natural right. He observes that tiie beating 
of tom-toms,* riding in a palankeen, and erecting a pand£l,t are 
privileges which injure nobody, and nattirally belong to every 
person who can afford to pay for them. This is very true ; 
but it is also true that things equally harmless in them- 
selves have in aU uges and in all nations, and in our own 
as well as in others, frequently excited the most obstinate 
and sanguinary contests. The alteration of a mere form or 
symbol of no importance has as often produced these effects as 
an attack on the fundamental principles of the national faith. 
It would therefore be extremely imprudent to use the authority 
of Government in supporting the performance of ceremonies 
which we know are likely to be opposed by a large body of the 
natives. On aU such occasions it would be most advisable that 
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* Tom-tout, a Boit of dmni nsed by the natiTee. 

t Pand4I, a tempoiiirj shed. C (lOoli- 
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the officers of Government should take no part, but entirely 
confine themselves to the preservation of the public peace, 
which will, in almost every case, be more likely to be secured 
by discouraging, rather than promoting, disputed claims to the 
right of using palankeens, flags, and other marks of distinction 
during the celebration of certain ceremonies. 
AignmeDt The Mf^strato seems to think that, because a dei^on of 

ji^!*niw. the ZiUah Court put a stop to the opposition given to the casto 
of Banians, in having the Vaduklam rites performed in their 
houses in the language of the Vedaa, it would have the same 
efficacy in stopping the opposition to marriage processions ; but 
the cases are entirely diderent. The Banians have the sanction 
of the sb&stras • for the use of the Vaduklam rites in their 
families : the ceremony is private, and the opposition is only by 
a few Brahmins. But in the case of ^e marriage procession, 
there is no sanction of Uie shftstras; the ceremony is public and 
lasts for days together, and the opposition is by the whole of 
the righj^-hand against the whole of the left-hand castes, and 
brings every Hindu into the conflict. 
OrdirnuKd "^^^ roBult of the Magistrate's experimrait ought to make 
tiS* uil^ Q8 avoid the repetition of it. We find from his own statement 
"■""■ that the mischief was occasioned by his wish to restore to 
the caste of goldsmiths the right of riding in a palankeen, 
which he considered- to belong to every man who chose to pay 
for ii He annulled a former order against it, in consequence 
of the complaint of the writer of the ZUlah Court, that he waa 
hindered by it from performing his son's marriage in a manner 
suitable to his rank ; and as he did not apprehend any dis- 
turbance, he left Masulipatam before the ceremony took place. 
The Assistant Magistrate, however, two days before its com- 
mencement, received information that opposition was intended. 
He did whatever could be done to preserve the peace of the 
town, but to no purpose. He issued a proclamation, stationed 
the police in the streete to prevent riot, reinforced them with 
the revenue peons, and desired tiie officer commanding the 
troops to keep them in readiness within their linea But in 
spite of all these precautions, a serious a&ay, as might have 
been expected, occurs, in which property is plundered and 
lives are lost ; and all this array of civil and military power, 
and all this tumult, arises solely from its being thought neces- 
* Bldtlrat here raesn Ui« nored Hriptiiref of tbe Hindtw. 
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aaiy that a writer of the court should have a palankeen at th« 
celebration of a marriage. Had the writer not looked for the 
support of ihe Magistrate, he would undoubtedly not have 
ventured to go in pnx^s^on, and no disturbance would have 
happened. 

The Magistrate states that this vciy writer had gone about Cnotomi in 
for many years in a palankeen without hindrance. But this cuupriTi- 
is not the point in dispute : it is not his using a palankeen on ^|^™' 
his ordinary business, but hia going in procession. It is this 
which constitutes the tfiumph of one party and the defeat 
of the other, and which, whilst such opinions are entertained 
by the natives, will always produce affrays. The Ma^strate 
eupposee that the opposition was not justified by the custom 
of the country, because it was notorious that in miuiy places 
of the same district the goldsmith caste went in procession 
in palankeens. This is very likely ; but it does not affect the 
question, which relates solely to what is the custom of the 
town of Masulipatam, not to what that of other places is. 

It is not uncommon for a caste to have a privilege in one 
place which it has not in another. In a small villf^, or in 
a village where there are but few persons of the opposite 
caste, it goes in procession in a manner which it could not do 
in a great town, where the numbers are more equally balanced. 
The Magistrate has not shown that the goldsmiths had, in the 
town of Masulipatam, the privilege which they claim. Had 
it exkted, he could have had no difficulty in finding the proof 
of it among the Mahomedan population, or even among the 
Brahmins, who, in general, have no interest in the disputes 
of the right and left hand castea We can infer, not only 
from the Magistrate's having stated no precedent, but from the 
unwillingness of the revenue and police servants to take an 
active part or even to give information, that the claim of the " 
goldsmiths was unfoimdcd. 

The Assistant Magistrate remarks that the police servants FMeiiifof 
connived at the conduct of the rioters; but that the sepoys, ■''°^'^'* 
though they might he supposed to act under the influence 'rt^itaanrt. 
of the same prejudices, showed no improper bias. We are "f™ ^'^ 
not, however, to conclude from the conduct of the sepoys that s™""^ 
they were less inclined to the cause of the rioters than the 
pohce. Sepoys are often led by the habit of military disci- 
pUne to act in opposition to their prejudices, but nothing canoQk' 
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Iw more dangerous than to expose their fidelity to snch a 

trial, and it ought never to be done, unless in cases of the 

utmost necessity. 

jttguawu. It would be desirable that the customs of the castes, 

coDnteuoce Connected with their public ceremonies, should be the same 

•Dthtmoda everywhere, and that differences respecting them should be 

BunUgHot settled by decisions of the courts; but as this is impossible 

MnmaniM. while these prejudices remain, we ought in the mean time to 

follow the course most likely to prevent disorder and outn^. 

The conBicta of the castes are usually most serious and most 

frequent, when one party or the other expects the support of 

tiie officers of Qovemment. They are usually occasioned by 

supporting some innovation respecting ceremonies, but rarely 

by punishing it. The Magistrate ought, therefore, to give no 

aid whatever to any persons desirous of celebrating marriages 

or other festivals, or public ceremonies in any way not usual 

in the place, but rather to discountenance innovation. He 

ought, in all disputes between ihe castes, to take no part 

beyond what may be necessaiy in order to preserve the peace ; 

and be ought to punish Uie rioters on both sides, in cases of . 

afiray, for breach of the peace, and on the whole to conduct 

himself in such a manner as to make it evident to the people 

that he favours the pretensions of neither side, but looks 

only to the maintenance of the peace. 

I recommend that instructions in conformity to these 
suggestions be sent to the Magistrates for their guidance. 
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ON CERTAIN REFORMS IN THE JUDICIAL 
ESTABUSHMENTS. 



leth JlMoh, 1821. 
Most of the amendments of the R^ulations proposed in S^^,,„ 
the Minute of Mr. Stratton have already been aent to the p^^^ 
Board of Regulations by Government, though not in so specific ^k""*"™^ 
a form. They will be comprised in two Regulations — one 
criminal, the other civil — and they will, I have no doubt, bo 
very useful both in promoting the ends of justice and in 
facilitating its distribution. 

The criminal Regulation will vest in tahsild^ and heads of JSTSTi^t 
villages the power of punishing petty thefts, to a limited ^Jj,,^;;^ 
extent, without reference to the Magistrate. The Sadr JSi^"' 
Ad&lat object to these officers having the power of even 
tAking examinations regarding petty thefts, in their remarks 
upon a proposition to that effect by the First Judge on circuit 
of the Centre Court. If we are to be guided by this objection, 
we must continue, as at present, to force thousands of people 
every year before the Magistrate as witnesses in trifling matters, 
for which they ought never to have left their homes j or we 
must consent to let numbers o{ petty tiefts go unpunished, 
because those who know of them are deterred from informing 
by the fear of being sent to a distant court to give evidence. 

The jurisdiction of the potail will be limited to thefts within PropoMd 
one rupee, and that of the tahsildAr to thefts within fiveiii«<^a»- 
rupees. The potail will have no power to punish beyond what 
he DOW has in petty oflences ; the tahsOd^'s power of punish- 
ing will be limited to six rattans. The probable effect of the '^<'^,^[^'' 
R^alation, as far as the potail is concerned, will be that many 
petty thefts, which now pass unnoticed, will be punished by a 
few hours' conflnement, and that many which deserve no higher'-^^ ' ^ 
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puniBliment, but which are now sent to the Magistrate, will be 
punished in the same way upon the epot. The effect of the 
Regulation with regard to the tahsildir will be to give him 
more weight in his district, to render him more efficients as a 
police officer, to enable him to relieve the Magistrate from 
much unnecessary labour in investigating trifling cases, and by 
punishing at once, upon his own authority and upon the spot, 
to render the example more impressive. 
im»«(bta The doctrine that ell thefts whatever should be cognizable 

j^giatncn" Only by the European Magistrate, and that not a single rattan 
■iithepewj should be inflicted throughout our wide territory, except by 
in com. his order, has always appeared to me one of those visionary 
schemes which could never be reduced to practice, and which, 
even if it could, ought not to be adopted. A man must have 
had very little experience, or must have looked with very little 
attention at what was passing before him, who can believe 
that the few Europeans employed in the provinces are capable 
of investigating, in any adequate manner, all the various thefts 
that occur. Our native servants may tell us that we do all 
this, but we delude oui'selves if we believe that we can. If 
we wish to do it, we must avail ourselves of the means witliin 
our reach, and make use of the intelligence of the natives 
in aiding us in this part of the internal administration, by 
granting to them jurisdiction in all those subordinate matters 
in which, irom their habits, they are so much better qualified 
to act than ourselves. There are a great number of thefts of a 
trivial nature which, when not committed by persons of bad 
character, can scarcely be regarded as crimes ; such as the 
stealing of a few roots or a little grain from a field by a servant 
of the owner or by some idle passenger, the pilfering in an 
open bazar of some tobacco or article of trifling value. Such 
matters ought not to be brought before the Magistrate. Before 
the introduction of the Judicial Code they were punished, as 
the case might be, either by the master of the house or the 
potail of the village, by some slight chastisement or by repri- 
mand. They will now again bo punbhed in the same manner, 
instead of being brought before the Magistrate, as too many of 
them have been of late years. There is no cause to apprehend 
that the limited authority proposed to bo given will be abused 
by the tahsild^i'S or heads of villages ; for they have no motive 
to prompt them to exceed the bounds prescribed by law, but 
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the fdar of ponishmeDt and the di«ad of losing their places to 
restrain them witiiin them. 

The civil R^ulatiou propOBed hy Mr. Strattoa will extend EJeotoruw 
the jiuisdiction of the distjict mansifs, of the Sadr amlna, tioa. 
and of the R^istrara of Zillah Courta, and will aboliah fees on 
all suits under ten rupees taied by the district munsif. I ajn AdouugM 
anzions to make a more extensive use of t^e district munsif, («>d<^ w at 
who, experience has shown, can do bo much judicial busineBS maaiiu. 
with so few appeals. This institution aflbrds great convenience 
to the inhabitants by its nearness to their homes, and by the 
quickness and cheapness of its decisions. The extension of its 
jurisdiction will, by relieving the Zillah Judge from a great por- 
tion of his present business, enable us to enlarge the zlUahs, to 
reduce the number of Judges, and to lessen the judicial ex- 
penditure. The extension of the jurisdiction of the district 
munsifs necessarily involves that of the Sadr amins and Zillah 
Begistrars, as the original distinction among them could not be 
otherwise preserved. The number of causes brought before 
the Zillah Registrars haa been already so much reduced by the 
native tribunals, that an extension of jurisdiction becomes 
absolutely necessary in order to give them employment. But 
as they must now, from the time which they are required to 
pass at collie, imd in the revenue department after leaving 
college, be four or five years in the country before they are 
eligible for the office of Registrar, they will in future be as well 
qualified for the extended, as they were formerly for the more 
limited jurisdiction 

The abolition of fees on suits within ten rupees in the QnoUonur 
district munsiTs court is intended to prevent the munsif <ii""' 
from drawing such suits away from the village into his own '«■» 
court. There is one objection to this measure which I have f'' 
always seen, namely, that the district munsif might not enter- i™ 
tain suits from which he could derive no profit, and that as the 
potail or village munsif might also decline to receive them, 
they might thus, between these two authorities, remain un- 
decided The district munsif, it is true, is bound to decide such 
suits ; but he would probably find means to put ofi" or to evade 
altogether the adjustment of them, when ho had others before 
him which yielded him fees. I have therefore sometimes thought 
it woold be more advisable to reduce the fees on the ten rupee 
suits BO low as to leave the district mimsif no inducement to 
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seek them, but not so low as not still to make it worth hia 
while to settle them when they came into his court. As it is, 
however, desirable that these suits should in general be settled 
by the Tillage mimaifs, and aa it is likely that more of them 
will be settled in the villages in proportion as the delay of 
decision increases in the district munsifs' courts, I think that 
the experiment of a totaf abolition of fees on ten rupee 3uit« 
should be made. It will probably have the desired effect, aad 
|f it has pot, a small fee cm be again imposed. 
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GENERAL REMABK8 ON THE JUDICIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND ON THE POLICE. 



silt Deoember, 1S24. 
In comparing our Internal 'adnunietration ^th that of the BHtu 
native princeB, it may be said that we have, perhaps, been u^rlXI^ 
more snccessful in onr judicial than in our revenue institu- T^ judicial 
tions. In the criminal branch, the extent of our power has mtsm id- 
rendered the apprehension of criminals more sure ; and in spite np«Miy m 
of the diffictilties of conviction arising from the Mabomedan bruch. 
law, punishment is as certain, and juBtice much more so, than jniicKarB 
before. I doubt if in civil judicature we have the same miertio 
advantage yet, or ever can, until we leave to the natives the ■■au'T' 
decision of almost all the original -suits. The natives can 
hardly be said to have had any regular system. "What it was, 
has been well described by the lata Commissioner of the 
Deccan; but their decisions hy rarions local ofiGcers, by 
panchtiyats, and the prince, or the court established near him, 
though irregular, and eftien corrupt and arbitrary, dispensed 
as much real justice as our courts, and with less delay and 
expense ; for the native judges, vrhatever their irregularities 
were, had the great advantage of understanding their own 
language, and their own code, much better than ours are ever 
Ukely to do. Our Judges will, however, improve every day from 
longer experience, and the expense to the suitors, both of 
time and money, be much reduced. Our Judges even now are 
in general more efficient than our Collectors. 

In this country the judicial require, perhaps, less talent 
than the revenue duties ; they are less complicated, and are 
not, like them, affected by adverse seasons, or by peace or 
war, but are governed by fixed rules, and require little more 
in general than temper and assiduity. ~*8 
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Appobit- The district mnnBifB, or native judges, are a great im- 

fi"' d». provement on our judicial institutiona. They have relieved 

^wddi*. the Zillah Goarts &om a great masB of emaU suits : they get 

™^bta through a great deal of work, and there is reason to infer 

meuDie. that it 18 performed in a satisfactory manner, because the 

inhabitants crowd to their courts, because the proportion of 

appeals from their suits is not large, and because it has not 

been found necessary to dismiss many for misconduct. They 

will every day become more respectable, vrhen it is found that 

the corrupt and insolent are punished, and that the diligent 

and upright are allowed to hold their situations permanently. 

Their jurisdiction was extended in 1821 to matters amounting 

in value to five hundred rupees, and it might with great utihty 

be extended much farther. It will in time absorb almost all 

original suits, with great advantage to the community, and 

leave to the Zillab Judge hardly anything but appeals. 

There was nothing in which our judicial code, on its first 
* estabhshment, departed more widely from the usage of the 
country, than in the disuse of panchsyat. When this ancient 
institution was introduced into our code in 1816, there was so 
much objection to it, both at home and in this country, lest it 
should become an instrument of abuse, that it was placed 
under so many restrictions as to deprive it of much of its 
utility. It was unlmown to some of the Company's servants 
as anything more than a mode of arbitration : it was known 
by others to have been employed by the natives in the de- 
cision of civil suits, and even of criminal cases, but it was 
imagined to have been so employed, not because they liked it, 
but because they had nothing better ; and it was opposed by 
some very intelligent men, on the ground of its form and pro- 
ceedings being altogether so irregular, as to be quite incom- 
Papniuitror patible with the system of our courts. All doubts as to the 
ci«?^' '^ popularity of panchAyats among the natives must now have 
been removed by the reports of some of the ablest servants of 
the Company, which explain their nature, and show that they 
were in general use over extensive provinces. The defects of 
the panch&yat are better known to natives than to us ; yet, 
with all its defects, they hold it in so much reverence, that they 
say, ' Where the jury sits, God is present.' In many ordinary 
cases the panchayat is clear and prompt in its decisions ; but 
when complicated accounts are to bo examined, it is often 
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extremely dilatory. It adjonniB frequently ; vlien it meets pl^'f^" 
again some of the members are often absent, and it sometimes '^ >jw™>- 
happens that a Bnbstitnte takes the place of an absent 
member. All this is, no doabt, extremely irregular. But the 
native government itself is despotic and irregular, and every- 
thing mider it most partake of its nature. These irregulari- simptibte 
ties, however, are all susceptible of gradual correction ; and 
indeed, even now, they are not found in practice to produce 
half the inconvenience that might be expected from them by 
men who have been accustomed to the exact forms of English 
oonrts of judicature. They ought not to prevent our employing 
the pnnch&yat more than we hare hitherto done, because its 
duties are of the most essential advantage to the community, 
and there is no other poseible way by which they can be so 
well discharged. The natives have been so long habituated 
to the panchiiyat in all their concerns, that not only in the 
great towns, but even in the villi^es, a sufficient number of 
persons qualified to sit upon it can be found. We ought to 
avail ourselves of their aid, by extending the range within 
which the operations of the panoh&yat are confined. Its 
cognizance of all duties within a certain amount, both in the 
Zillah and district munsifs' courte, should be abolished, and 
neither party should have the option of declining its jurisdic- 
tion. The same rule should hold in all cases tried by the 
Collector. 

The use of the panchdyat in criminal trials has been PancUTiio 
recommended by several persons, and amongst others, by a ti^ '■> 
very intelligent judicial officer, who submitted a draft of a "«■ 
Begulatiou for that purpose. I am persuaded that the 
measure would be very beneficial, and that, until it is adopted, 
focts will never be so well found as they might be. The 
employment of the panch&yat, independently of the great help 
it affords OB in carrying on the business of the country, gives 
weight and consideration among their countrymen to those 
who are so employed, brings us in our pi^hc duties into better 
acquaintance and closer union with them, and renders our 
Government more acceptable to the people. 

None of the chaises introduced in the customs of the EviURmii- 
conntry with the judicial code were better formed for the winbit*- 
vexation of the people than the system by which the police HJ^' 
was in some districts erected into an establishment by itseU, i»df. 
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and separated &om all others. This separation was by many 
regarded as a great improTement ; for it was natarallj supposed 
that the basiness of the pohce -would be condaeted with more 
regularity and efficiency, by a class of men whose time shou' ^ 
be devoted to this daty only, than by any class who had other 
onxMdio duties to attend to. But this system, besides being objeotion- 
uTikfeM?' *'^'^ ^ many points, had one main defect in not being founded 
in any of the usages of the oonntry ; for no system for any 
part of the municipal administration can ever answer that is 
not drawn from its ancient institutions or aseimilated with 
them. The new police estahUshment resembled in some 
degree an irregnlar military corps : it was directed by the ■ 
Zillah Magistrate : it was spread over the country in small 
guards, at every town and principal village : it was entirely 
independent of the district and village local authorities, and 
snbordinate only to its own darogahs and petty officers : it 
had no common interest with the people : it seldom knew 
anything of the neighbourhood in which it was stationed, and 
had no means of discovering offenders but by the village 
watchers, who had been withdrawn from their ancient masters, 
the tabsild^, and placed under its. authority for this purpose. 
It soon learned to make the nae which might have been fore- 
seen, of the power which it possessed : it harassed the heads 
and oumnms of villages, by constantly summoning them 
before it, under the pretext of inquiring into imaginary 
offences, and often extorted money &om them as the price 
of exemption from this grievance : it often obtained money 
&om some of the more respectable inhabitants, by raising 
reports of irregularities in their families, and threatening to 
bring them forward by public investigation : it also got 
money by releasing persons whom it had threatened to send 
as witnesses regarding some pretended offence ; and its abuse 
of authority was the more felt &om the low rank of its agents, 
who were in general no better than common peons. This 
Tety circumstance of placing the dregs of the people above the 
more respectable classes was of itself a serious evil, and was 
regarded by them as an oppressive measure. Such a police 
had no interest in the peace of the country, because it knew 
that in tranquil times its services were less wanted, and that 
its numbers would probably be reduced. Its gains were 
derived from disturbance, and its importance increased in such 



times, and it vas therefore its basiueaB to exaggerate every 
disorder and to keep ap alarm. It waa altogether a harsh and 
Texations eyBtem of eBpionagd. 

We have now, in most places, reverted to the old police of ou TiitMe 
the oonntry, executed by village watchmen, mostly hereditary, ma"4'n-' 
imder the direction of the heads of the villages, tahsildars of 
distrietfi, and the Collector and Magistrate of the province. 
The establishments of the tahsild^s are employed without 
distinction either in police or revenue duties, as the occasion 
requires; and it is the intimate knowledge of the inhabitants 
and of fjie oountry which they uid the village servants 
acquire, from their occupation in the revenue, which enables 
them to discover by whom offences are committed, much more 
readily than could possibly be done by mere public servants. 
The viUage and district servants, aa well as the tahsild^s, 
under whom they act, are deeply interested in the good order 
of the country, and they have therefore the strongest motives 
for exerting themselves in keeping the peace. 

What is usually called police, can seldom prevent crimes: inauutyof 
it can seldom do more than secure the greater part of the pou^'" ^" 
offenders. Much has been said and written in favour of a 
preventive police, but I do not know that the attempt to 
establish it has ever been successful in any country. When 
a vigilant police renders detection and punishment more 
certain, it no doubt acts as a preventive, in so far as it deters 
from the commission of crime. The only efBoient preventive 
is the improvement of manners, in which the punishment of 
offences can have very little share. A moderate assessment, 
by enabling all to find employment and to live, is, next to the 
amelioration of maimers, the best thing calculated in this 
country to diminish crimes. It is generally found that theft 
and robbery are most frequent in districts overassessed, and 
that in seasons of scarcity they become common in districta 
in which they were before of rare occurrence. Our present PRwntCTt- 
system of police is very well suited to its object, and is ^laui" 
perfectly equal to all the purposes of its inetitntion, though 
it is not always so well directed as might be wished. This, 
however, is not to be wondered at : it arises &om oar inex- 
perience, and is not to be removed by any new rules, but smoiu 
solely by longer experience. The. districts in which plundering JU^J"^' 
and gang-robbery are most prevalent, are some parts of the ois* 
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Northern Sirc&rs, and the crime itself is ocoaBioned by onr 
'Want of control over the petty native chiefs, and by the 
vicinity of thoir unhealthy hills and jangles facilitating the 
escape of the offenders. Those in which murder and maiming 
are most common, are Malabar and Canara. In Malabar this 
is to be ascribed chiefly to the depraved habits of the lower 
classes of the Mapillas, and in Canara to those of the Siddia, 
a race as bad as the worst of the Mapillas, but fortunately 
very few in number. They are the descendants of Abyssinians 
formerly in the armies of the Mahomedan kings of Bijapnr, 
many of whom rose to the highest ranks in the State and 
enjoyed eitensive j^girs, on which numbers of their country- 
men were settled. Those who now remain are chiefly herds- 
men or cultivators, and are in general poor. The atrocious 
crimes of murder and gang-robbery are much less common in 
districts which have been long under the Company's Govern- 
ment, than in those of more recent acquisition, and are 
everywhere gradually diminishing. 

The frequency of crimes in moat of the countries which 
have fallen by conquest under the British dominion within the 
last thurty years, as well as in many of those received from 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, does not arise so much from any 
thing in the nature of the people, as from the encouragement 
given to every kind of disorder by a long succession of wars, 
misgovemment, and anarchy. Boring those times the sove* 
reign power was too weak to restrain the disorders of its 
tributaries and subordinate chiefs : gangs of robbers were pro- 
tected by every little chief, and even where they were not 
protected, they found security, by the number of petty inde- 
pendent jurisdictions enabling them to escape from one to the 
other. Much -was done by the Mysore Mussulman Govern- 
ment to eradicate these disorders ; but its duration was too 
short, and it was too much occupied in foreign war, to have 
bad leisure to remedy them effectually. The gangs which 
formerly lived by plunder, are now much diminished by death 
and other causes ; but there are still, probably, several thou- 
sand men scattered over our territory, whose business from 
their earliest days has been robbery. These men, and 
perhaps their immediate descendants, must pass away before 
robbery as a profession can be destroyed, 
b In estimating the state of crime and the effidener of the 
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police, we are generally guided by the caJendare of the Magis- }J^^' 
tratee and Criminal Judges, and the reports of the Circuit ^^"' 
Judges. Sut these documents alone, mthoat the consideration 
of many other circumstances, mil not enable ub to form any 
just conclusion ; and even with the greatest attention to every 
circumstance, it is dif&cult to arrive at anything like accniacy. 
Many incidental causes tend to swell the nnmber of crimes 
at one time more than another — peace or war, plen^ or 
famine, the disbanding of troops in our own or neighbouring 
comitries, the passage through the country of a greater or 
smaller nmnber of banjos, who are generally robbers. 
Besides these, there are causes of an official nature which 
give a very great increase or decrease of crime when there is 
Uttle real change. In some districts the Magistrates and 
police apprehend great numbers of persons on groundless 
suspicion, or for trivial matters, of which no public notice 
ought to have been taken. 

These irregularities arise from the ignorance and the over- igDonnc* 
zeal of the native servants, or from their carelessness, and not of nuite 
unfrequentiy from that of the Magistrates. The best way of wi>?^ 
ascertaining with tolerable accuracy the increase or decrease c 
of crime, would be by a comparison of the number of the > 
higher crimes in periods of ten or fifteen years. If we include 
petty thefts, or even burglary, we shall be led to an erroneous 
conclusion ; for in this country most of the offences called 
burglary are httle more than petty theft. They do not 
generally involve housebreaking, bat are much oftener con- 
fined to the carrying away some trifiing article from a hut 
or house, which is either open or entered without violence. 
Crimes are, no doubt, sometimes concealed from fear and 
other causes ; but I beheve that the number actually com- 
mitted is usually overrated, and that many of the burglaries 
and robberies said to have been ascertained, but none of the 
offenders discovered, never actually took place. If, what is 
not uncommon in India, eight or ten thieves from a distant 
province enter a district, and, after robbing a few of the 
inhabitants or their houses, disappear, an alarm is raised, 
statements are brought forward of losses which never happened, 
in the expectation of obtaining a remission of rent, and the 
Magistrate himself is sometimes too easily led to give credit to 
these reports, and to represent the district as being in an alarm- qq li- 
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ing Btate, and to ooU for an increase to his establishmeni in 
order to meet the difficulty; whereas if he had given himself 
' leiBnre to investigate the reports, he voold have foond that 
his district was just in its ordinary state. 
We exatet From the first introduction of our judicial regnlations, the 

from ihs people of the country have been accused, both by the Magis- 
Wngina: trates and Judges, of not sufficiently aiding the police. The 
juMiceihui complaint of offenders escaping, because people do not choose 
^L^ to appear as prosecutors or witnesses, from indolence, apathy, 
or distance, is common to all countries, and is as little charge- 
able to India as to any other. I believe that if the matter 
were fairly examined, it would be found that the police derives 
much more gratuitous aid from the people in this oountry than 
in England ; but we expect from them more than ought to be 
required in any country. As the Mahomedan law officers in 
criminal trials rejected not only the evidence of the police, bat 
of all public servants, It was thought advisable to remedy this 
inconvenience by making two or more of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the village, to which any criminal was brought 
for examination, attest the depositions, in consequence of which 
they were obliged to make two jonmeys to the station of the 
Zillah Court; and many of them were obliged to perform this 
dnty twice a year, because, the better their character, the more 
likely they were to be called uptm as witnesses. They often 
complained of this heavy grievance ; but it was not till lately 
that they were exempted from it, as it was considered by most of 
the Judges as a duty which they owed to the public, and were 
bound to perform. The performance, no doubt, facilitated the 
business of the Judge with the Mahomedan law officer ; but it 
was certainly most unreasonable to expect that a respectable 
shopkeeper or merchant should be always ready to lea^ie his 
house and his own afTairs, and to undertake an expensive jour- 
ney about a trial in which he had no concern, merely for the 
sake of public jnstice. Many of the Judges have, however, 
done justice to the character of the people in their support of 
the law, and stated that they have of late shown great alacrity 
in the preservation of the peace of the country and gallant 
behaviour in attacking robbers. 
wsdunid We should be careful that, in our anxiety to form an 

ihit^ efficient police, vre do not sacrifice the comfort of the people, 
tuiaeiMtt and establish a system of general vexation and oppression. 



There ie nothing by which we are bo Ukely to he nninten- *• dm odh 
tionally led into systematiG vexation, as by BcfaemeB of police, »"™»3f 
registering the inhabitants of vUlageB, making them responsible t>>° v*op^ 
for each other, dividing them into classes to keep alternate 
watch, making them acconnt for their absence, etc., etc. All 
these are fond imitations of the Sazon tithing ; a syetem well 
enongh calculated, in an ignorant age, among a poor and scanty 
population, to ensore peace and personal safety, bat calculated 
at the same time to check every improvement, and to per- 
petuate poverty and ignorance, and utterly unsuitable to a 
populous and wealthy eonntry. In countries which have 
attained any degree of civilization, it is always found best to 
provide for the police at the public expense, and to leave the 
people at perfect liberty to pursue their several occupationa 
without any reatraint, and without any call upon them for 
police datiea. 
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ON THE APPOINTMENT OP MAHOMEDAN AND 
HINDU LAW STUDENTS AT THE COLLEGE 
TO THE POST OP DISTEICT MUNSIF. 



Itb JiaiuiT7, 1823. 
The College Board, in their letter of the 7th ultimo, state 
that there are now fifteen Mahomedan and five Hinda law 
stndeiits in the college, who have obtained certificates of 
qnalification for the sitaation of law officers in the jadieial 
courts ; that the services of the stndents are at present un- 
important, aud that their prospect of promotion from the 
abolition of some of the courts and other causes has become 
distant ; and in order to remedy this inconvenience, they 
propose that instructions be given to the Zillah and Provincial 
Courts to apply to the Board of Superintendence, to recom< 
mend fit persons for the situation of district mnnsif, whenever 
candidates of superior qualifications may not be found in the 
provinces ; and that the recommendation of the Board should 
be limited to persons holding certificates in the Form A of 
Beg. y. of 1817. As a further argument in favour of this 
measore, it is observed by the College Board that the stndents, 
from their sound knowledge and acquaintance with the Begu- 
lations, are peculiarly qualified for the administration of 
justice. 

I confess that I do not see this scheme in the same 
favoorahle light as is done by the college; and as I think 
that no established rule should be abolished, or new one 
adopted, unless it is made clear that some advantage will 
result from it, I am entirely against the proposed change. 
If it were adopted, it would certainly quicken the promotion 
of the students and improve their situation ; but I doubt if it 
would equally improve the administration of justice in the 
country. It is the nature of every public body, when not 
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vigilantly vatched, to endeavoor to extend itB authority and 
influence ; and the college would gradually, under the cover 
of the new rule, acquire viitaally the whole of the native 
judicial patronage. The limiting of recommendations to 
persons holding certificates in the Form A would answer very 
little pnrpose, except to facilitate the obtaining such certifi- 
cates. There never would be a want of them when it was 
found that they were so useful in procuring employment ; 
they woold insensibly lead to much intrigue, and to the 
throwing into the hands of the native teachers at the college 
the nomination of all the district munsifa. 

The knowledge of law and acquaintance with Regulations otim qiuu- 
acquired by the college students, are no doubt valuable attain- ^^'«>8* 
ments, but they are not alone sufficient to render a man fit ^^'^ (« 
for the situation of district munsif. They will not compen- mmto*. 
sate for the absence of good character, of habits of business, 
of application, and of sound judgment, and a knowledge of 
l^cal habits and customs. The instruction received at the 
college is better adapted to qualify men for the duties of law 
officers and pleaders than for those of district munsifs ; and 
the college has already sufficient control over the appoint- 
ment of all law officers and pleaders, as without their 
certificate no person can be nominated to any of these offices. 
If, as snpposed, the Zillah and Provincial Judges should at 
any time be unable to find persons fit for the situation of 
district munsif, they have it always in their power to look 
for them among the authorized vakils, but especially among 
those who hold certificates in the Form B ; and if among 
snoh persons, having either no employment or earning less 
than district munsifs, the Judges do not make a selection for 
the vacant office of district munsif, it is to be inferred that 
they have found other men who are better qualified. 

The monopoly of the college over the appointment of TheKiccuo 
law officers and vakils is already sufficiently great, and Judge sbasi 
ought not to be extended over any other class of judicial "^^ 
servants. There should be no privileged body having the 
exclusive right of furnishing district munsifs. The whole 
population ought to be left open to the choice of the Zillah 
Judge. The college certificate will always on such occasions 
have its wel^t, but it ought not to outweigh higher qualifi- 
cations in the man who has no certificate. C<OOqIc 
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ON CALLING OUT THE MILITARY IN AID OP THE 
CIVIL POWER. 



15th HMob, 1923. 

uencnirnia Thb dutj of preBetTuig the pcacc of the coimtr; being 

iiu'd'iwnin committed to the civil Magietfiite, he is necesBarily vested 

!^lli<iittoiu with authority to call out the military force of the district 

nthoiiciM whenever it becomes necessary for that purpose. This power 

*i^ is liable to abuse from ignorance, rashness, and over-zeal, 

which it has hitherto been found difficult to remedy. Orders 

in particular cases have been issued by Government ; but 

they have never been sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 

evil. This is to be attributed to the impossibility of providing 

for every ease by any general roles, and to the difficulty of 

restraining the exercise of the power without the risk of 

rendering the civil authority in calling for aid, and the 

military officer in affording it, too slow and cautious, where 

promptitude and decision are urgently required. But though 

rules cannot be laid down for every contingency, they may 

be made so as to answer almost every case that is likely to 

happen. 

sndi nqiM- The first and most important rule is, that no civil autho- 

liXbtfa^ rity shall call out troops until he is convinced, by a mature 

^^or consideration of all the circumstances, that such a measure 

""*'*'■ is necessary. 

RoiMioba When he is satisfied of the necessity of the measure, he 

otatmi. should, before carrying it into execution, receive the sanction 
of Government, whenever the delay requisite for this purpose 
is not likely to prove detrimental to the public interests. 

When he deems it unadvisable to wait for the orders of 
Government, he should address his requisition for troops, 
not to any subordinate military officer, but the officer com- 
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manding the dimion, to whom he should communicate his 
object in making it, and all the information he pOBBeaseB 
regarding the strength and designs of the enemy. His duty 
is confined to these points ; he has no authority in directing 
the military operations. 

The officer commanding the troops has alone authority to 
determine the number and nature of those to be employed, 
the time and manner of making the attack, and every 
operation for the redaction of the enemy. 

Whenever the officer commanding the division may think 
the troops at his disposal inadequate to the enterprise, he 
should call upon the officer commanding the neighbouring 
division for aid, and report to Qovemment and the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

No asBistant or subordinate Magistrate should call oat 
troops. When he thinks that each aid is necessary, he must 
refer the matter to his superior, the principal Magistrate of 
the district. 

These rules should be observed wherever it can be done iD*itrunu> 
without danger to the public safety. Should some extra- dVn^^ 
ordinary case occnr, which admits of no delay, civil and onnr^iut 
military officers must then aet according to the emergency d 
and the best of their Judgment ; bat such a case can rarely 
happen, nnlesB where the enemy become the assailant. In 
Bome cases the leaders of insurrection become alarmed and 
abscond, and in others they eubmit without the presence of a 
military force. In many cases insurrection is insulated 
and confined to a village, and there can hardly ever arise 
a case in which there will not be time to proceed in the 
regular way to call out the troops, by the requisition of the 
principal civil Magistrate of the province to the officer 
commanding the division. 
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EEDDCTION OF ZILLAH COURTS. 



SOth Jsnnai?, 1827. 
I HAVE considered with attention the letter from the Hononr- 
' able the Conrt of Directors in the Judioi^ Department, dated 
the 11th April, 1826. Some of the measures recommended in 
this letter may be immediately adopted with advantage ; bat 
> there are some which it would not be advisable to adopt, and 
rt'd^v others which it may be found usefal to introduce hereafter, 
when the system is more consolidated and better understood, 
but which it would be inconvenient to carry into effect at 
present. 
Aboiiikmitf The Honourable Court, after noticing the abolition of the 
^S Zillah Courts between Pebmary, 1821, and March, 1823, 
no^buu^ observe that the local and superior judicial officers should 
°^ have been required to report their opinion before meaaores of 
such extreme importance were decided on. The abolition was 
not hastily adopted. It had been frequently discussed among 
the Members of Government, who were unanimous in their 
opinion regarding its expediency. Had the Members of 
Government been men of little experience and tmacqnainted 
with the operation of the judicial system, I should undoubtedly 
have thought it necessary to make a reference to the judicial 
officers ; but Mr. Stratton and Mr. Thackeray, the two Civil 
Members, were, from their general knowledge of the services 
and experience in the judicial line, at least as competent as 
any of the local officers to form a just opinion on the subject 
under consideration ; and to have waited under such circum- 
stances to collect opinions from every quarter, would have 
been a mere waste of labour. There are some cases in which 
it is useful to have the opinion of every local officer ; there are 
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others in whioh that of only one or two of the most intelligent 
can be of the emallest use, and there are some in which none 
is necessary. I considered the present to be a case in which 
GoTemment could have derived no aid &om other opinions in 
forming its own; for it possessed in itself as extensive a 
knowledge of the localities of every district nnder this Presi- 
dencj, and of the character and cnstoms of the inhabitante, 
as could have been obtained anywhere else ; and as it had 
before it the periodical rettims of the business done in the 
several conrts, it was enabled, by observing what was done in 
some of the larger and more populous zillahs, to determine 
how far some of the smaller ones might be united, withont 
detriment to the due administration of jostice. 

It is obvious, too, that on such a questiccn as that of the Jndkui 
reduction of the number of zillahs, an impartial opinion mtiiktirtt. 
could hardly have been expected from the judicial officers, ndiwia- 
They most be supposed to be, like other men, favourable to 
the branch of service to which they belong ; and, however 
conscientious, they may be liable to be influenced, without 
being sensible of it, by their wishes and their interests. Had 
the number of ZiUah Courts been double or even treble of what 
it actually was, I am satisfied that not a single redaction 
would have been recommended. 

Petitions against the abolition of the Courts are in general rvnomt 
of little weight. They prove nothing against the measure; udmof* 
they arise out of partial local interests. In whatever town nneni^or 
or villf^ a Zillah Court is established, it is beneficial to the 
inhabitants, not only for the sake of justice, but because it 
adds to the value of their houses and other property, and gives 
them additional employment and a better market for their 
produce. The removal of the Court will of course be a loss 
to the inhabitants of that place and its neighbourhood, and 
produce petitions. But the same thing would happen if the 
Court were not reduced, but removed, within the same zillah, 
from a small town to a larger one, more conveniently situated 
for the population of the whole zillah ; or even if, on removing 
the Court, two Courts instead of one were established in the 
same zillah, the inhabitants of the place from which the 
Court had been removed, would still complain. Had the Courts 
been originally three times as numerous as they were, the 
reduction of any one of them would have produced petitiona^^olt; 
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Government cannot act npon Buoh petitions, bnt moat look to 
the wanta of the whole country, and be guided by them in 
distributing the Courts. 
^^^ On the introduction of the judicial Bystem the Oonrts were 

c^'luta^ eatablished at onoe, without any previous knowledge of the 
|lj»™«i»- number that would be requiaite. It waa soon discovered that 
^^' there were too many, ajid several were reduced. Longer 
^i^th experience showed that the bnainesB of aome Courta was 
m^t'^sab. i^^(!b leas than that of others ; that the buaineaa of all 
(teikcion, jj^ j,ggQ conaiderably diminished by the operation of the 
Begolations of 1816, and aubsequent enaetmenta ; and that 
a further reduction could be made without inconvenience, 
and withont impoaing upon the Courts more labour than 
they formerly had. It was npon this ground that the 
reductiona from 1821 to 1823 were made, and it ia to 
be regretted that any expression in the Minute pro- 
poaing them should have led the Honourable Court to think 
that they were connected with the establishment of Sub- 
Collectora. There was no connection between the two 
measures. The Sub-Collectors would have been appointed, 
had there been no Courts to reduce, and the Courts would 
have been reduced, even if there had been no intention of 
appointing Sub-Collectors. But it waa regarded as a satis- 
factory circumstance, that, while we were increasing the 
expense of one branch of the service, we could lessen that of 
another without impairing ita efficiency. If we compare 
Bengal and Madras with reapect to their relative extent of 
territory and amount of revenue, property, and population, 
and if we take into account the relief which the Madras Zillah 
Courta have derived from the Regulations of 1816, 1 believe it 
will appear that Madras has as large a proportion of Zillah 
Courts as Bengal. 
Uiuiitj of The Honourable Court have quoted some reports of judicial 
inT^ia"g officers regarding the great distance which witnesses have 
UK iS^^u sometimes to travel. A case is stated in Canara, in which 
niuYoi^ie. Bome of the witnesses resided at the distance of 200, and 
others of 260, milea from the Zillah Court. Mangalore, the 
court station, is about fifty miles from the southern extremity, 
and 160 from the northern extremity of Canara, and about 
210 &om the most distant part of Siinda. There was a 
Zillah Court at Hon&war, which was abohshed many years ago 
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b; a former Government; and had the remaining Court been 
then tranaferred from Mangalore to Eimdapur or Barkor, 
where the Collector's cuteherry was for some years — it would 
have been equally distant from the northern and southern 
points of Cooara — it would have obviated, as far as regards 
distance, every material inconvenience which has been since 
experienced. Canara is a long narrow tract of country, not 
more than twenty or thirty miles in its average width ; and 
Sunda, which is situated above the QhktB, is almost an 
entire jungle, thinly peopled and very unhealthy. In such 
districts therefore aa Canara and 86nda, the partial evil 
of distance cumot be removed without giving to them more 
Courts than the amount of their population and property 
requires. The pressore of business in Canara is mnch greater 
than in any other zillah, and has frequently engaged the 
attention of the Board, and though I have little doubt that 
it grew out ot the misconduct of the Court at a former period, 
yet I am convinced that it can now be remedied only by the 
aid of an Assistant Judge. A case is brought forward as one 
of great hardship in Chicacole, where some ryots travelled 
three times from Aska and GuoiBar to the Zillah Court, 
making a distance of a thousand miles. These are evidently 
extreme cases which seldom happen. Onmsur is a remote, 
unhealthy hill zemind^, over which our Coiiits have a very 
imperfect authority. 

These complaints are not peculiar to this country. In all sudiiiBbiiiiy 
countries we have the same, or perhaps greater, aversion of uinSiir in 
proeecntors and witnesses to attend the Courts and leave unoeoruM 
their homes and business, and the same complaints of macbsuoM 
distance and detention. In many of our old zillahs the Court uUMnnBer. 

Ififaitj of tb« 

station was not central, but at one extremity of the district, p«nod of dt~ 
like Masulipatam. It would be a useless roultiplication of '^om^- 
Courts to attempt to bring every remote comer of a district 
within a limited distance of them. The people of India, both 
from habit and climate, attach much less importance to 
distance than we do. They travel at little expense, as they 
pay nothing- on the journey for their accommodation. They 
would no doubt rather travel forty or fifty mUes to a Court 
than eighty or a hundred ; but it is the leaving their homes, 
and the time they are to be absent from them and their 
business, which they think most of. A man who has to go i 
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fifty mileB knows that he can reach the court in two or three 
da;8 ; if a handred, in as man; more. But he can form no 
gnesB of how long he will be detained there. It may be one, 
two, or three weeks, or as many months ; and it is this which 
they chiefly complain of, and from which no increase of ooorts 
could afFord more than a very trifling relief. 
anaii pro- It 'B ohsOTved by the Honourable Court, that, as the average 
^^IJ^J^ito of suits instituted in the Zillah Courts did not exceed the 
o^Mtfi- value of 176 rupees, most of them might have been carried 
^^*'" to the district munsifs, had the parties wished it. It is not 
^^ii^Sv' easy to ascertain the motives which may have led to this 
"°"*' preference. In some instances it may have been the belief 
that the eases would be better examined in the Zillah Court : 
in others it may have been the contrary. The character of 
the Court, and the case being a plain or intricate one, would 
often iufluence the suitor in bia choice of a Court. In many 
cases recourse was no doubt had to the ZUlah Judge, because 
the suitors resided in the town which was the station of the 
Zillah Court. But one thing is clear, that, as all causes 
coming before the district munsif might have gone to the 
Judge, and as so small a proportion of them did go, the 
munsifs court is much more popular than the Zillah Court. 
It cannot be denied that the abolition of the Zillah Courts 
was attended with inconvenience, from the loss of the services 
of the 6adr amlns ; but it was soon remedied by the 
appointment of additional munsifs. 
Appi^Hi- It is apprehended by the Honourable Court, that when, 

^tH^la^ in couBequence of the late reduction of the Zillah Courts, 
"l^mT^ ' access to justice becomes very difiScult, crimes are winked 
o^nni^nii ' at or compromisod ; prosecutions are prevented ; information 
vtsMbbcj ' is suppressed, and acts of fraud and violence, scarcely less 
the rjMirtr ' terrible to the community in their commission than in their 
S^'inwr- < discovery and its consec[uences, must necessarily increase, 
um pnipis. ' although the Government may not be aware of the sufferings 
' of the people.' There is no cause, I think, for the appre- 
hension here expressed. When, at an earlier period, scTeral 
Zillah Courts were reduced, and Guddapah and Ball&ri, each 
more extensive than any of the enlarged zillahs, were left 
with one ZOlah Court each, no such apprehension was enter- 
tained, and no such consequences followed ; and there is no 
reason to believe that they were mwe likely to follow in the 
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recently enlarged zillaha. GrimeB hare not increased ; they 
&r6 gradually diminishing, and will continne to diminish. If 
the Hononrable Goort Btippoae that cnmes can he prevalent 
without the knowledge of Qovemmeut, or that the Bufferings 
of the people can he concealed from it, tbey have formed an 
opinion of the state of things under this Presidency which is 
&r from being correot. There can hardly be any crime, 
and there can be no Buffering of the people, concealed from 
Government. There may be a very few exceptions in some 
of the hUl zemindiiriea, where the aathority of Government' 
scarcely reachflS ; but in all other districts the detailed 
nature of our internal admimstration, and the innumerable 
body of lyots who hold their lands immediately of Govern- 
ment, bring as into such Tmiversal and direct intercourse with 
the people, aa to preclude the pt^sibility of their sufferings 
being concealed from us. 

It is remarked by the Honourable Court that the village no mma to 
mxmsifs, estimated to amount to fifty thousand, are vested ^ont* 
with much uncontrolled power, and are subject to great tuonubr 
temptations, which too many of them are unable to resist ; muuKa. 
that the fear of prosecution in the Zillah Courts was a useful •^"•ttiu 
check upon them, and that the late reduction of ComtB will ^^^ 
remove this check. This opinion is not supported by any ^J^"^ 
experience we have yet had. The village munsifB are so far ^{J°;Jh^ 
from abasing their power that very few of them act at all. ^^e^'"" 
Their dread of being summoned on some false complaint or 
other to the ZUlah Court is so great, that most of them avoid 
exercising the authority entrusted to them. This unwilling- 
ness was foreseen at the time the Regulation was passed, but 
not to the extent it has since been found to exist. Had they 
been left, according to ancient usage, responsible in the first 
instance only to their tahBUd&r, they would in general have 
discharged the duties of the petty jurisdiction assigned to 
them ; but their fear of the Court is so great, that only a 
small portion of the more intelligent venture to act at all. 
The abolition of the Courts has not made them more 
confident, and it will yet be a very long time before they 
acquire confidence sufficient to enable them to become bo 
useful in their sabordinate station aa they ought to be. 

It is stated very justly by the Honourable Court, that """^l^j^ 
in order to form a just estimate of the merit due to th© a«iii™««t 
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mmuuh,in district mtiDBifB froiQ the small proportion of appeals made 
viui DQinbtr from their decisions, we onght not to compare the ntunber 
<a^ n^ of appeals with the number of decisions, bat with the 
number of suits appealable, and that if this were done the 
result would be leas favourable to the monsifs. It is also 
remarked that many appeals are prevented by expense and 
other obstacles. But this, surely, is not peculiar to the 
munsife more than to the Zillah and Provincial Courts ? Even 
if we take only the appealable suits, the proportion of appeals 
will still be so small as to be very creditable to the monsifs. 
The records of the Government office do not supply the 
information required, as they do not distinguish between the 
suits above and below twenty rupees ; and as it would take a 
considerable time to get it from the provinces, it will suffice 
for the present purpose to exhibit the returns which I have 
obtained from two of the nearest ziUaha, Combaconum 
and Guddapah. 
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There is, I think, no sufficient foundation for the sup- 
position that great abuses are practised by the district monsifs 
in the decision of suits under twenty rupees, from their not 
being appealable. Their proceedings are public, they are 
known to the whole district ; and were they nnjust, their 
courts would soon be deserted, and their fees would be lost. 
The cause of this would soon be known to the superior court, 
and they would be dismissed from office. The Collectors and 
Magistrates can take up complaints against them, and as 
they have every facility in learning the conduct of the mnnsifs 
towards the inhabitants, it is impossible that abuse of 
authority in giving unjust decisions can long remain un- 
discovered. Suits under twenty rupees can hardly afford a 
bribe to corrupt the munsif, and it is very improbable that 
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the trifle which could be given, should eTer, except in very 
rare cases, tempt him to Bacrifice his place and all his 
proq>ecta in life. The district manaifB are disliked by 
the servants of the Zillah Cenrts, because they carry oS 
mach of their former business ; and they are still more 
disliked by the tabsild&rs, because they exercise a new 
aathority in the district superior to theirs, and occa- 
eionally snnunon them before them. It was therefore 
apprehended that, nnless the mnnsifs were strongly supported 
and guarded &om all onnecessary interference, as fu as it 
coold be safely done, they would meet with so mnch comiter- 
ftction and apposition as woold render them qoite inefficient. 
It was with a view of giving them weight and character 
among the people that it was thought advisable to vest them 
with anthority to decide, without appeal, suits under twenty 
rupees. This measure baa answered the expectations enter- 
tained of it. The munsif courts have now acquired the 
confidence of the people, and are e^erly resorted to by 
them. But though they are now so firmly established as not 
to require the same support as at first, and though their 
authority might not be shaken by making suits not exceeding 
twenty rupees appealable, such a change would, I think, be 
highly inexpedient, as it would only tend to multiply business 
without any adequate advantage, and as it Is impossible that 
the present exemption of petty suits £rom appeal could be 
materially abused by the munsifs without complaint and 
discovery ; and as no such complaints have yet appeared, 
I am of opinion that the present system ought not to be 
disturbed. Should any evil be found to arise £rom it on 
future experience. Government has the remedy in its own 
hands, and ou^t then to apply it, but not before. 

Among the evils supposed to have been occasioned by unbHiuit- 
the consolidation of Zillah Courts are the diseases, and even ami^^ 
loss of life, to which prisoners are said to be exposed by •""™***- 
being sent from the hilly parts of B^abmundry to the jail 
at Masulipatam. I regarded this statement, at the time it 
was brought forward, as undeserving of attention, and as 
being founded in prejudice in favour of a favourite medical 
station and in a want of due investigation. Croyemment 
has often had cause to question the correctness of medical 
theories respecting the health of prisons. They are often ijoli: 
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at Tariauce mth each other. A priBou Ib said to be nn- 
healthy because it is too little ventilated, or too lov, or too 
much e^josed; while, after all, the unhealthiaesB is merely 
casTiaJ, and originates in cavses not known, and perhaps 
affects the habitations of the people and the barracks of the 
military, as mooh as the prison. I doubt the anthority both 
of the medioal officer and the Fonjdiiri Ad&lat, when they 
tell as that prisoners confined at B^'ahmundry cannot be 
removed to the sea-coast withont danger to their lives, more 
than those apprehended in the neighbonring districts. In 
every distriot nnder this Presidency, ezoept Tanjore and the 
Jagir, there are onhealthy hilly tracts as well as in lUyah- 
mnndry; yet it has never been thonght necessary to have 
partionlar prisons for the ofTenders from such tracts in these 
districts. The district of Bajahmmidry is in general open ; 
the popolation among the hills is very small. The great 
mass of the people and Bajahmmidry itself are in the open 
comitry. Ganjom and Vizagapatam are both more hilly and 
unhealthy than I^jahmondiy, and yet no objection has ever 
been made to bringing piisoners from the interior of these 
districts to the court. Ihe hill districts of Masolipatam are 
as nnhe^thy as those of Bajahmnndry ; they are mixed with 
each other. The hill inhabitants of the one are sent without 
hesitation to Masulipatam, on the seashore; but the hill 
inhabitants of the other, it is said, con only with safety to 
their lives be sent to Bajahmnndry. The real hill inhabitants 
— those who actually reside upon the hills — are very few, and 
they vonld probably sufTer from confinement in any jail. 
But the people who fill our jails, are those of the plains and 
of the valleys among the hills, and they are so much the 
same race that no line could possibly be drawn bo as to 
distinguish which of them should, for the soke of health, 
be sent to one jait, and which to another. 
^^ The Hononrable Court have animadverted at considerable 

^ length, and with just severity, upon the condnot of the native 
T'-mt ^^^^ officers in extorting confessions from prisoners, and they 
ta^n specify some very atrocious cases, among which are the 
^ murder of a man by a peon in endeavouring to extort confes- 
sion, and the maiming of a prisoner by a potail in torturing 
him for the same object. In both these cases, however, it is 
eatisfoctco? to know that the ofTenders were convicted and 
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ptmUhed — one capitally, and the other with two years' im- 
ptiBonment and hard lahoor. The Judge who reports, fears 
that cases of forced confession are too common, even among 
the officers of Govermnent, but obserres that the proof is 
difficidt. When violence teaUy takes place, the proof cannot 
be difficolt ; bat I believe that in a great proportion of the 
cases where it is charged, none has been used. It is mnoh 
more general in Malabar and Canara than in other zillahs ; 
and the difference is probably owing to the people of Malabar 
and Canara atill retaining much of the tnrbtQent and viadie- 
tiye character which they acquired while divided into petty 
States, and little reetrtuned by any regular authority from 
exercising acts of outrage on each other. 

It is, DO doubt, too certain that many irregularities are Pnctkaot 
used in obtaining confessions, and that in some instances "ntHu^^ 
atrocious acts are committed. But when we consider the uui«ii>Mtt 
great number of prisoners apprehended, and the habits of the cnnpuiDu 
people themselves, always accnstomed to compulsion when ^^Jl 
there is suspicion — how difficult it is to eradicate such habits, cmooi. 
and how small the proportion of cases in which violence has 
been used is to the whole mass — the number of these acts is 
hardly greater than was to be expected, and is every day 
diminishing. The prohibition against forced confessions is 
known to all the native police of&cers, and it seems extra- 
ordinary that they should ever employ force ; for they know 
that they have much to lose and nothing to gain by such 
condnet. But some of them, in spite of every injunction to 
the contrary, when they believe that a prisoner is guilty, 
think it r^ht to extort confession. Police officers in general, 
however, will not gratuitously expose themselves to loss of 
place, and their families to ruin, by such conduct. Prisoners 
are sometimes hurt in attempting to escape, and notorious 
offenders are sometimes roughly treated by the villagers who 
awist in securing them. The marks thus caused are some- 
times exhibited as evidence of extorted confession. Wherever 
there is proof of force having been used for such a purpose, 
the police officer should be invariably punished and dismissed 
bom the service. Bat great caution is necessary in believing 
the accusation of force. It should always he very clearly 
established, before it is entitled to credit. Police matters are 
so public that the chEirge of violence, when true, can hardly 
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be concealed. There are two things in which there is con- 
stantly very great exaggeration: the number of peraons con- 
cerned in a robbery, and the number of extorted confeeaionB. 
Only a small part of the alleged eases of extorted confessions 
are ever substantiated. The Circuit Court say that the proof 
is difficult ; I believe that, when true, the proof is easy, and 
that the difficulty hes in by far the greater part being un- 
founded. The charge is easily made, and the effect of its 
receiving belief from the Court of Circuit is so generally 
known, that ofifenders very frequently bring it forward in some 
stage of the trial. It is a point which demands the greatest 
possible circumspection on the part of the Magistrate. If he 
lets the person escape who has been guilty of extorting con- 
fession, he encourages one of the worst offences against the 
administration of justice ; if he punishes the poUce officer 
charged with this offence in only a very few instances on 
false evidence, he will effectually deter the whole body from 
the zealous exercise of their duty, and let loose a host of 
robbers upon the community. Mo number of Zillah Courts 
would prevent the excesses complained of among the native 
pohce. Were we to double the number, it wodd have no 
effect in restraining them. They can only be checked and 
effectually pat down by the vigilance of the magistrates ; by 
never letting them pass unpunished ; by the pohce ofGcera 
finding from experience that they never could gain anything 
from the use of force, but would certainly suffer disgrace and 
punishment, and by time working a change in their habits. 

The Lrregularities committed by the police are now much 
more difficult of concealment than when the officers of Zillah 
Judge and Magistrate were united in one person, confined to a 
fixed station ; and though too many of the pohce officers are 
still frequently guilty of such irregularities, yet the conduct of 
the great body of them is highly useful and meritorious, and 
its effects are becoming every day more evident in the in- 
creasing tranquillity of the country and the gradual diminution 
of organized bands of robbers. The amelioration, though 
occasionally retarded by the misconduct of local officer^, oon- 
tinnea to advance, and is gradually diminishing the number 
of crimes. 

The cruelties reported by the Circuit Judge to have been 
inflicted on ceartain inhabitants by the Fflrb&tti and Kolkirs in 
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MaJabar were inrestigated by the Collector, and found to be ibeiikUeM, 
ftithont proof. The obeervation quoted from the report of the aJ'^t^^ 
Board of fieTenue as to ' the rjotB not being in that state of civii s^t^ 
' ease and aeenrity which the justice and the liberality of the </SStuM 
' Critiah Government mean to place them,' was made by the ctimiui 
Board from perceiving that the Courts conld give no effectual tEsS. 
security to the great mass of ryots from the exactions of the 
village and district officers. The subject had frequently, 
during a long course of years, been bronght to the notice of 
tiovenmient, and as it was manifest that the evil could only 
be remedied by empowering the Collector to enforce the sum- 
mary restitution of all such illegal exactions, Begnlation IX. of 
1322 was enacted for that purpose. It is not more Courts that 
we want for the protection of the ryots from exactions, and of 
the inhabitants in general from theft and robbery, but more 
Bystematio experience, and consequently more aptitude among 
our local officers, both native and European, for the discharge 
of their several duties. I therefore entirely agree with tho 
Ilononrable Court, that a system of training is as necessary in 
the judicial as in the revenue line, and that an intermediate 
class of functionaries, similar to that already established in 
the revenue, should be introduced into the judicial department. 
I have long thought that some of the senior Registrars should 
receive higher allowances and extended jurisdiction, but the 
appointment of Assistant Civil and Criminal Judges is a much 
better meaeore. 

I think that five Assistant Judges wiH be sufficient for every n„mchip. 
object. Canara is the district in which an Assistant Judge is .1^^^ 
most wanted. The pressure there has frequently been the 
subject of deliberation at the Board, and. of correspondence 
with the Sadr court. Next to Canara, the want of an 
Assistant Judge is greatest in Malabar ; and after Malabar, the 
district which at present most requires help, is Cuddapah. 
But I imagine that the pressure there is only temporary, that 
it has arisen in a great degree out of the disorder caused by 
the famine in 1828-4, and that it will soon cease. Salem, 
both from its great extent and population, ought to have an 
. Assistant Judge, either at Coimbatore or any other convenient 
station. Masulipatam, for the same reasons, should have an 
Assistant Judge; but I am not sure that it may not be 
advisable to tranafez the Zillah Judge to Bajahmundry, uid ^^^r. 
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Btation the Aaaistont at Masolipatam. The towns botii of 
Bajakmundiy and MaBuHpatam aie situated on the extremity 
of their tespectiye districte, hot imahmiindry is centrical to 
both. 
ouectionato 8ome odvautages might result from canTing into effect 
hoLdi^ie'1^ the suggestions of the Honourable Court regarding the Zillah 
fD^tpUu^ Judges holding alternate sessions at different places vithin 
^iidu, * the zillah, but I imagiDe that they would be at least counter- 
balanced by the inconTenienoes which would attend the 
me^ure. The visiting and inspecting of the district munsifs 
by the Zillah Judge might be useful ; but, on the other hand, 
the general progress of business would probably be retarded 
by his absence from the court station, by the time spent in 
travelling, and by the partial hindrance of the munsifs while 
engaged with him. The same object might perhaps be 
attained by his sending occasionally for such of the munsi^ 
as most appeared to require instruction, and employing them 
for a time under his own eye at the court station. His 
travelling for the purpose of learning the state of the police 
and hearing complaints against it, and communicating his 
information to the Magistrate and the Provincial Court, would 
do no good, and might often lead to inconvenient interference, 
by diverting his attention from the duties more properly his 
own to those which did not belong to him. It will be much 
safer to leave the supervision of the police to the Magistrate 
and the Court of Circuit. Before coming, however, to any 
final resolution on the question of the Zillah Judge visiting 
the stations of the district munsifs, it may be advisable to 
refer it for the opinion of the judicial department. 
QoMHon at The HoDOurable Court are apprehensive that the allowing 
^'°i^w°" fees to the district munsifs ' may have conduced rather to the 
tfa. ""^ 'quick dispatch, than to the satisfactory adjustment of the 
' business before their courts ; ' and they observed that the 
number of suits appealed should be contrasted with the 
number of appealable, before it can be proved that their 
proceedings are of a satisfactory character. We have not, 
as already stated, before us the documents required for 
making this comparison; but, it is sufficiently evident from 
the continued resort of the people to the courts of the district 
munsifs, that their decisions are in general satisfactory. 
vm on niita As the Honourable Court disapprove of the abolition of fees 
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on anits trnder ten rupees, which was done with the Tiew of [ 
leaving no iudnoemeut to the district munsifs to use any 
andne means for drawing such petty suits into their own 
courts, and as the abolition of the fees does not appear to 
have had any material effeot in any way, it seems proper 
that they should be restored. 

In order to encourage the district mansifs, not only to ^Mtottm 
disp{»e of their businesB without delay, but also to weigh Maata. 
maturely the merite of eaoh particular ease, the Eononrable 
Court reconunend that their payment by fees should be 
abolished, imd that they should receive a salaiy somewhat 
higher than the average amount of their present salary and 
fees together ; and that ' no suit instituted in a district mun- 
' sif s court should be subjected to a higher fee than 2i^ per 
' cent.,' which reduction, they expect, will bring a large addition 
of buBineas into the district munsifs court. I do not think 
that the reduction of the fee to 2^ per cent, would increase the 
bosiueas in the district munsifs court, because I am convinced 
that all now goes there that would go, even if there were no 
fees. The business in these courts is more llltely to diminish 
than to increase. Some of the munsifs already complain of 
having too little business. It does not appear, therefore, to 
be necessary to give them a salary in place of fees to enable 
them to weigh cases more maturely. Such a plan may be 
proper at a fature period, but not for many years. It is not 
suited to the present habits and opinions of the people. The 
munsif system is both popular and efficient, far beyond every 
expectation that was formed of it, and is becoming more so 
every day. It is better not to disturb it, but to let it go on as 
at present, until it shall have acquired more firmness by time, 
by the improved judicial knowledge of the munsifs, and the 
increased respect of the people. If the fee should have a 
tendency, in some cases, to stimulate the munsif to too hasty 
decision, it is to be recollected that this is checked by the 
fear of suitors not coming to his court. If his decisions were 
wrong, either from haste oi any otiier cause, the people would 
soon discover it, and carry their suits to the Zillah Court, if 
they could not be settled in the village. If the business were 
in any case actually too great for him to get through properly, 
the inconvenience could always be easily remedied by appoint- 
ing an additicoial munsif. Sut, though I do not think it OqIc 
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safe to fihake the public confidence in the mansif system by bo 
great an innoTation as the substitution of salary for fees, I 
highly approve of the recommendation that the fee in the 
district munsifs court should not exceed 2J per cent. I 
think, however, that it would be more convenient to make 
the fee half an anna per rupee. The difference is trifling, 
and the calculation would be more easily understood by the 
poorer classes of the people. The charge of half an anna ia 
BO light, that it may be adopted for every sum cognizable by 
the district munsif. The decrease of receipt which will be 
occasioned by the lowering of the fee should be borne by the 
Government, and it should in no way affect the income of the 
munsif, who should continue to receive, as at present, one 
anna per rupee. 
Bi^r^ The granting rewards to meritorious munsifs and to head 
judkiJoniM police ofBcers for exemplary discharge of their duty, aa 
recommended by the Honourable Court, will no doubt be 
productive of considerable pubUe beneht, and onght therefore 
to he carried into effect. It does not appear to be necessary 
to attach higher allowances to certain districts in each zillah, 
is order to reward eztraordinary merit in munsifs, by appoint- 
ing them to them. In almost every zillah there are at present 
one or two munsif districts, in which the allowances &om feea 
are considerably higher than in the rest, and to which the 
more meritorious munsifs may be nominated as vacanoiea 
occur. It is not so much an addition to the pay of the 
munsifs, as a higher class of native judicial office, that we 
want. I have frequently thought that in each zillah one, or 
in some cases two, native judicial officers might be invested, 
not only with civil, but with criminal jurisdiction, and be 
placed over a large district, somewhat in the same manner as is 
now proposed with regard to Assistant Judges. Such an office 
would give great respectabihty to the native Judicial Depart- 
ment, and would encourage the exertion and secure the 
services of men of integrity and talent in the administration 
of justice. The subject, however, requires too much con- 
sideration to be hastily adopted; but I shall endeavour at 
some future tune to submit to the Board some proposition 
regarding it. 
tt"^^' ^^* Honourable Court are of opinion that, as individuals 

tntMuidaf ^iio may havc suffered wrong from the Magistrates or the 
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police have no mea.nB of appeal against tbair ptoceeding ^p*"" 
dming the periods when the Judges of the Provincial Courts I^'° 
are not on circoit, the Judges of the Provincial Courts should ^S^^ 
have the same authority as the Judges on Circuit now have, ewon«i»- 
to receive and pass orders on petitions against the Magistrate 
and police ofGcers; that the Magistrate should transmit 
monthly a statement of all petitions against the police officers 
to the Provincial Court ; and that the oontrol of all tha 
eriminal and police proceedings of all the local authorities 
should he immediately in the hands of the Judges of the 
Provincial Courts. I apprehend that the alterations here 
proposed would, if carried into effect, produce more harm 
than gcx)d. There is hardly any case, I believe, except that of 
the vagTEtnts or persons of bad character confined on suspicion, 
in which the interference of the Provincial Court could possibly 
afford any relief. In other oases the term of imprisonment 
would have expired, and the prisoner would have been released, 
before the Court could receive the petition, make the necessary 
inquiry, and communicate their orders to the Magistrate. The 
release of vagrants and suspicions characters would with more 
advantage be left, as it now is, to the Magistrate and Circuit 
Judge ; no possible benefit could in any case be derived from 
the interference of the Provincial Court which could com- 
pensate for the inconvenience which it would produce. The 
Magistrate's own character, the reports of his conduct by the 
Circuit Judge and the Fonjd4ri Ad^at, and the danger of his 
being removed from his office by Government, are all securities 
against his committing any act of oppression in the interval 
between the departure and arrival of the Circuit Court. I am 
therefore of opinion that no change ought to be made, but 
that if any he made, it ought to be, not by giving any new 
power to the Provincial Court, but by authorizing the Circuit 
Judge to pass orders on petitions from every zillah within his 
range, during the whole course of his circuit, without any 
reference to the particular zillah in which he may be at the 
time. 

The control of the Magistrates and of the police ought MaWpuc*- 
not, I think, to be in the hands of the Provincial Court. The k^pe^t. 
proceedings of both are already sufficiently under check, and 
to multiply checks would only tend to embarrass the opera- 
tions of the police; and to divert the Provincial Court fromoolt; 
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their proper basineeB without prodttcing the amallast inoreasa 
of real control. The Magifltratee are entniBted ■with the 
direction of the poUoe; all chargea against them are cog- 
nisable by the Conrt of Cirouit, and, when neoeBsary, are 
referred to the Sadr Ad&lat and to Government, and the 
Oovemment onght to reserve to itself as mnch as possible the 
immediate eon^l of the Magistrates. By delegating it to 
too many intermediate aathorities, it becomes more cirouitons 
and lesa efficient, and frill augment rather than lessen the 
bosinesB of Qovemment. 

I have not hesitated, in the ooorse of this Minate, to avail 
myself of the permission of the Honoorable Court to dissent 
■ due n,»ni , from their opinions where I conld not agree with them. The 
Court do not seem to be acquainted with the change which 
has taken place, and whioh k stUl going on, in the character 
of the people and the state of the country, trova the opera- 
tion of the courts, of a standing army, and of a strong 
government. They reason, throughout their dispatch, as if 
the reduction of certain Zillah Courts had left snch zillaha 
onproteoted by law, instead of being, as they were when 
incorporated with other zillaha, from the efEects of the mimsif 
system, of the Magistrate's increased jurisdiction, and of other 
causes, as much protected by the Zillah Court and as com- 
pletely under its control as they were in their separate state 
when first establiahed. It is nnquefitionably the duty of 
Government to establish all judicial conrta that may be neces> 
saiy for the due distribution of jostice ; but it has alao another 
duty, not to waste the resources of the oountiy in useless and 
expensive eBtablishments. The judicial establishments of this 
Presidency were at one time on a scale of extravagance fiur 
beyond that of any other country, or what the resources of 
any country could maintain. They have since been reduced at 
different times, and are now at a standard more proportionate 
to the wants of the people ; and any temporary pressure which 
may arise, will be easily relieved by the appointment of an 
Assistant Judge, without the neceBsity of any additional Zillah 
Conrt. In every country some districts must be far from the 
principal court, because no country could afford to maintain 
expensive judicial courts, merely becauae some individuals of 
such remote districts may otherwise have to travel an incon- 
venient distance once or twice in the course of their lives. 
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Expensive establislmientB, ^rhen once sanctioned, are not easily 
pat down. There is never any difficulty in finding plausible 
reasons to keep np a Incrative office, and if the office he 
judicial, the protection of the people can always he brought 
forward in defence of it ; bat the people would be much more 
solidly protected hy abollBhing the expensive estabHahments, 
and remitting the amount in their assessment. 
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TEIAL OF CRIMINAL CASES BT JUET OR 
PANCHATAT. 



8»d Jnlj, 1827. 
I BAYE long been satiBfied that criminal cases among the 
people of the proTinceB under thia Presidency ought to be 
tried by native panchfiyata or juries, because I am convinced 
that they are much better able to trace facts from evidence 
than the Mahomedan law officers, and that mnch time and 
useless labour wonld be saved to the courts, and much delay 
and inconvenience to the prosecutors and witnesses ; and 
because, what is of no less importance, the character of the 
people will inevitably be raised by being employed in dis- 
tributing justice to their countrymen. 
■ It is impossible that the criminal justice of a great country 
^ can ever be administered to the best advantage, when entirely 
. in the hands of strangers, as it is now under this Gtovern- 
ment ; for the Mahomedan law officer is, in fact, a stranger, 
as well as the European Judge, among Hindus. Even if all 
their decisions were correct, it would not compensate for 
the evil of the exclusion of the people. It would merely be 
executing strict justice among men whom we had degraded ; 
for nothing so certainly degrades the character of a people 
as exclusion from a share in the public affairs of the country, 
and nothing so certainly raises it as public employment being 
open to all. 
1 We can never expect to make ' our government in this 
'' country what it ou^ht to be, without the co-operation of a 
public-spirited and intelligent jjeople. A public spirit may be 
created in aU nations, varying, of course, in degree according 
to the freedom of their institutions. In order to excite such a 
spirit in India, we must make the people eligible to all offices. 
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In proportion as we do this, we may be Bore that they will 
qaalify themselveB for them, that they will endeaTour to 
oatBtrip their rivals, and that they will Beek distinction, not 
only in offices of profit and honour, but aJBO by serving their 
conntrymen in those of ntility, auch as members of pan- 
ch&yats or juries, from which they derive no reward. 

The great object of our Ck>vemment should be to extend riMnt 
the knowledge and to elevate the character of the people. No sj*"** '^ 
way is so likely to be sncoeBsfol as the bringing them into ""yi^Pj^ 
constant intercourse, and in a great degree asBociating them ^""^ 
with onrselvea in every department of public affairs. From 
this confidence they will gradually acquire new habits : they 
will pereeive the advantages of the enlarged views of Euro- 
peans in all matters of government, and will in time seek 
to learn the knowledge which they have found to be so much 
more nseful than their own. 

Bnt oar views regarding the improvement of the natives Bbonidaot 
cannot be accomplished while we continue the present system, ~ 
which exclndes them from all share in the administration of ?'^^ 
the criminal justice of their country. Such a system may 
serve for a time, when no other has been established, but it 
cannot be rendered permanent without excluding the people 
from a most important part of the internal administration, 
and destroying every hope of enlarging their knowledge ot 
raising their character. We surely cannot, consistently with 
any enlarged views of good government for this country, say 
that such a system ought to be rendered perpetual, or even 
maintained longer than is absolutely necessary; we ought 
therefore to lose no time in beginning to introduce another, 
better calculated to give efficiency to criminal justice. 

It ought not perhaps to be regretted that the attempt was ttfc<*«rfth. 
not sooner made ; for there was a strong feeling in favour of ^jP^'J^,, 
the present system on its first establishment, and for some 
time after, which was adverse to any change, and would have 
rendered the success of any new measure very doubtful. But 
the long trial which the system has now had, has shown all its 
defects, and how utterly anauited it is to its purpose, and has 
convinced many of our most experienced Judges, who were 
once its zealous supporters, that it cannot be continued with 
advantage to the country. There cannot be a stronger proof 
of this change of opinion, than the draft of a Begulation fo^^^nlj; 
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trial by native jnries in criminal oases, vhich haa now been 
brought forward by the Second and Third Jadges of the Centre 
FroyinciaJ Court ; and it appears to me that no time can be 
more favonrable than the present for making the experiment, 
when it will have the advantage of being snperintended by 
men ao well qualified for the task by their long experience 
of the present system, and by their knowledge of the language 
and habits of the natives. 
Trwbj J017 The introduction of trial bv iurv should not be considered 
™^"b. *^ *^ experiment, which may be abandoned on the occurrence 
^^*||^ of any unforeseen obstacle ; but as a measure which, though 
local at first, ia to he steadily and systematically pursued, 
until it shall be everywhere established. We must make 
a beginning without being discouraged by any difficulty, 
whether ref^ or imaginary. If we hold back &om fear of 
failure, or in the expectation of discovering a plan which shall 
be efQcient at first, we shall never begin. We must not be 
discouraged by any wont of success in our first attempts, bat 
be confident that whatever is defective will be discovered and 
corrected by time and practice, and thai the innate excellence 
of the institution will gradually carry it through every diffi- 
culty. It is undoubtedly an innovation, but not a greater 
one than the adoption of the Mahomedan criminal law. Thia 
law never was formally established in this port of India : 
a few petty offences in some of the principal towns were 
occasionally tried by it; but it was unknown as role for 
general practice, and it may well be doubted if it ever existed, 
in its present form, as the code of any Mahomedan conntzy. 
v"i™^ As &f as success in the proposed plan may depend upon 
tba duif. the qualifications of the natives, we have the strongest reasons 
to expect it ; for having been in former times, and still being 
in the present, accustomed to sit on ponchtiyats, they are 
in general sufficiently expert in examining and wei^iing 
evidence ; and the efficiency of such of them as are employed 
as district munsifs, evinces how veil qualified they are to 
SJhJ^ot ^'ficome good jniymen. Most of them will, I believe, be found 
2;^^^ at least as capable as any Mahomedan law officer of deciding 
tfcTiith^tt^ upon the merits of evidence. Nothing can weU be worse, in 
J^**^ all that concerns the useful application of evidence, than our 
*'"*™" present establishment of law officers. From the want in this 
part of India of Mahomedans learned in the law, we have 
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been obliged to have reconrse to Hindustan for onr law 
ofGcerB. These men, as may be sapposed, are ignorant of 
the langn&ge of the prisoner and witneseeB. They do not 
vish to leani it, for they avoid mixing with the Hindns, and 
even if they had no prejndice of this kind, they are usually 
too far advanced in years to acquire new langoages. They 
know nothing of what is said in court doriug a trial, except 
from the Persian translators of the depositions. They are 
no doubt men of learning, and often highly respectable ; but 
these advantages can never compensate the serious defect of 
their being otter strangers to the character and language of 
the people. The evil might in time be partly remedied by 
educating Mohomedans of this country for law officers, but 
the process would be tedious. The selection would be too 
limited, and would give as learned men instead of men of 
business ; and we should still be left embarrassed with aU the 
almirdities of the Mahomedan law. This law will, as long aa 
it is snffered to remain, present an insurmountable obstacle 
to the suppression of crime, becanae the law ofBoer allows no 
validity to the ofEcial documents of the heads of native police, 
and rejects the evidence, not only of police servants, but of 
every person in the serrioe of Government. The evidence of 
persons, not in the servioe of Ciovemment, who may apprehend 
robbers, is rejected, because they are supposed to be influenced 
by the hope of reward. The evidence of every villager or 
other inhabitant, who may have been engaged in a conflict 
■with robbers in defence of himself or his neighbour, provided 
he has received a blow from a stick or a stone, is also rejected, 
because he is considered as a prosecutor. It is tme that where 
evidence is objected to on the score of the incompetency of the 
witness, the mnfti may be required to state what his decision 
would have been, had the witness been competent. But this 
will not meet every case, and is at best but a very unsatis- 
factory remedy. The case, thongh within the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Circuit, must then be referred to the Sadr AdfUat, 
and much labour and delay be incurred. All this labour 
might be well bestowed, were it calculated to ensure a better 
decision. But it is not likely to have this effect, because 
distant Judges, who merely read the depositions, cannot be 
BO well quaUfied to decide on the evidence as the Court of 
Circuit, which both sees and hears the prisoner and witnesses. i 
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The mles of MahomedaD evidence, as applied in otir coorts, 
Beem better suited to ezerciee the Bubtlety of learned muftis 
than to tacihtatfi the adminiatration of criminal justice. 

The loss of time is not the only evil which results from 
' the present forms of trial. The attention of the Judge and 
mofti must often be harassed and exhausted, and diverted 
from the merits of the case, while the evidence is taken down 
in the native la,nguage, while the deposition is rea4 over to 
the witness, while it is translated into Persian for the mufti. 
It is not in human nature, under such circumstances, in an 
Indian climate, to keep up the requisite attention, during a 
long trial, for a whole day, and sometimes several days, and 
we accordingly find that in some trials the facts are not ao 
well examined as they would undoubtedly have been, had the 
process been shorter. 

The jury system will, in all those cases where written 
evidence is to be dispensed with, be the best remedy for this 
evil. It will also, by relieving the Judges from the duties of 
clerks and translators, and of preparing many records for 
reference both to their own law oflBcers and to those of the 
Badr court, enable them to give their whole undivided atten- 
tion to the trials before them. Public curiosity and interest 
will be raised by native juries; spectators will come to see 
the trials ; the courts will be crowded, instead of being empty 
& great part of the time, and the presence of a native public 
will excite the jury to attend carefully to the evidence and to 
give a true decision. By the trial by jury the innocent will 
be protected, the guilty be more sure of punishment, and the 
evil which arises from impunity and the guilty being let loose 
on the pnbUc, and emboldened in their guilt by the facihty 
of evading conviction, will be greatly diminished. 

The Regulation for the native juries should, I think, be 
as short and simple as possible at first, leaving it to future 
experience to add such improvements as may be found 
necessary. Its operation should be limited for a time to the 
quarter seseions at Chittoor ; but it should be ma^e applicable 
to the quarter sessions at the stations of all the Provincial 
Courts, whenever it may be deemed advisable by the Governor 
in Council. It should, in all cases not referrible to the Sadr 
Adalat, dispense with written eridence. It should, in all cases 
referrible to the Sadr, record the evidence; but, after ex- 
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perience may have shown that the decisions of the jnries 
are soffioientlj correct, these cases also should dispense with 
written evidence and be no longer referrible to the Sadr ooori. 
The number of the jury may be ten or twelve, perhaps twelve, 
because, as juries are wanted only for the quarter sessions, 
this nomber will be easily found ; indeed, the point has 
already, I believe, been ascertained by the Magistrate. A 
majority shonld decide. Not less than three-fourths should 
form a majority. 
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ON THE SUBJECT OP INTEEPEEING WITH THE 
SUCCESSION OF NATIVE PBINCES. 



2Tth April, 1821. 
Mb. Campbbix, the Collector of BalUri, has stated that the s 
Naw&b of Eamnl is in such bad health that hia death may a 
be looked for every day, and he has requested instraotiona as k 
to the condact he is to observe should that event take place. 
He snggests the expediency of placing Mnzaffar Ehto in 
confinement and of oompelling the Nawftb to release Daud 
Eh&n, whom the Supreme Government are disposed to 
regard as the person having the best claim to the saocession, 
and who is now kept as a prisoner at Earnul. We have 
already, within these few years, engaged in two expensive 
military expeditions to Eamul, for the purpose of placing 
a Naw&b on the masnad,* and the execution of the measiireB 
proposed by Mr. Campbell would oblige us to engage in a third. 

The nature of the particular dependency of Kamnl upon i 
us does not seem to require that we should be forward in &tu^a<i- 
interfering with the succession, but rather that we should ih^^dwar- 
abstain from such interference whenever we can do so without ^^ 
ijynry to ourselves. 

On the breaking up of the Moghul empire, the Naw&b of vauoai 
Eamul, like the Naw&b of Cuddapah and many other chiefs, tt»N*wA<>f 
seized his own district, and became in fact the prince of it, 
acknowledging, however, the Subah of the Deccan'a claim to 
military service as his feudal lord, but maintaining his own 
exclusive ri^t to the internal government of his country. 
Eamul t was transferred to us upon this footing by the Nizam 
in 1800. 

* Matnad, tbnms. 

t KftmAl WW uinaxed to Britiah territory in 1889, ooiueqnest npon-tlw . 
then Nkwib hkTing beeonw implicated in a treaaonabls ooiupirMy. i, LiOOQIc 
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iDOMof Whatever may be the rale of inheritance among private 

ui*Go«m. persons, it is certain that priority of birth in claims to 
S ™Bm' dominion has never in India been mach attended to, except 
UiJ chirf uid among sons of the same mother. The elder son ia frequently 
ingnMnor oxcluded by the choice of the father falling upon a yomiger 
'™"^' Bon by a mother of higher birth than that of the elder, and 
.the choice in snch a ease is usually supported by the principal 
officers ; and I think that it will in general be our best course 
to adopt this choice. Were an adventurer to set up his 
standard and endeavour to get possession of Kamul by force 
of arms, our interference might then be proper ; but this is 
not a case ever likely to occur. In all cases where the dispute 
is between the different members of the family, I think we 
ought to con&rm the choice of the father, and of the leading 
men of the country. 
ou«^>°u|j<> I see no good, bat much evil, in following any other 
ofurotba course. It may be asked. What useful object is to be attained 
by onr interference ? If we wish to establish a prince who is 
disagreeable to the leading men of Eamul, we must do it by 
fijrce, at an expense probably of eight or ten lakhs of rupees. 
This is as much as the whole peshcash * is worth ; for it 
amounts only to a lakh of Hyderabad rupees yearly. If we 
wish to reimburse ourselves, we can do it only by taking 
possession of the country and collecting the revenue for 
ourselves; but, as it amounts only to about eight lakhs of 
rupees, and as a great part of it is mortgaged to creditors 
or assigned to military followers, it would require several 
years to liquidate our demand, during which time we should, 
in fttct, set aside the prince whom we bad imdertaken to 
protect. Gould it be shown that any material advantage, 
either immediate or distant, is likely to result from this 
interference, either to the people of Kamul or to those of 
our own provinces, there might be some reason for incurring 
the expense with which it is always attended. But so tai 
fiom doing any good, we always do mischief by it. Tho 
Naw&b whom we set up, will, from his confidence in onr 
support, commit many acts of oppression which he would 
not otherwise have thought of, because we remove the 
salutary check which the fear of his own followers and people 

* AtAouh, tribnte. The word, as □rdinuilj med in Mwliml, mMm the 

KnniuJ quit-rent paid bj the lemindirg. C "iinolc 
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imposes upon him. If we expected to make him act rightly by 
giring him advice, we Bhould only make )i''"i worse ; he would 
become Jealous and BUBpicioua, and would punish every 
person, either openly or secretly, whom he suspected of having 
complained against him. We know perfectly that there can 
be no middle course in such interference ; that if we seek to 
interfere effectually in the internal affairs of Eamul, or any 
other Indian principality connected with this Presidency, we 
must go on, from step to step, on the specious plea of protect- 
ing the inhabitants, until we have nstirped the whole govern' 
ment of the country and deposed the prince. Unless, therefore, 
we are determined beforehand to go to this extremity, we 
ought cautiously to abstain &om entering upon a line of 
measures w^ch moat inevitably lead to it. 

As I think that we have no right to meddle in the affairs cdqth lai 
of Eamlil, on the pretence of mal-administration or the pnwaiH 
sufferings of the people, or on any other grounds than those 
of securing our own rights of peshcash and mihtary service, 
and the peace of oar own districts, I think that we ought to 
wait quietly for the Naw&b's death, and to acknowledge as his 
successor the person of his family, who, by hie choice and the 
support of his of&cers, may be enabled to assume the govern- 
ment. If we were now to move a ndlitary force to release 
Dand Ehan, or to support his claims, we should voluntarily, 
and without the smallest necessity, incur all the expenses 
that would be likely to be occasioned, even by a contested 
succession. No party in Kamul could make any serious 
opposition ; so that the expense of the military force would 
be nearly the same, whether employed in placing a Naw^b 
peaceably on the masnad, or in removing one who had 
already usurped the government. If we march so suddenly 
as to give the Naw&b no time for preparation, and instant 
submission follows, we gain nothing ; for if we withdraw onr 
troops, the same opposition may be renewed, whenever the 
succession becomes vacant. If, on the other hand, we wait 
for the death of the present Naw&b, and he is quietly suc- 
ceeded by a candidate whom we approve, we avoid all expense. 
If the successor should be a person whom it may be deemed 
advisable to remove, and a force is reqoired to effect it, we 
can in this case resume the j^gtrs of his adherents, and 
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remove them from the district, vhich will be the most e£Fec- 
toal means of ensuring fatnre tranqnillit^. 

It is not at all onlikely that were we to make an; more- 
t ment in &tout of DaM Ehan, it might indnce Uie Naw£b 
to hare him secretly put to death. Ghulam Bass^l, who 
was destined for the succession b; his father, the late Naw&b, 
is said to be the favoiirite of the present Naw&b and of the 
people, and would probably succeed without opposition ; and 
in that case we could not do better than acknowledge his 
title. It is of no importance to ns whether he or any other 
person of the family aeeend the masnad : whoever does, will 
always be punctual in the discharge of his duties to the 
British Government. The Nawibs of Kamul are too depen- 
dent ever to act otherwise ; they have always been regular in 
the discharge of their tribute, and zealous in their endeavours 
to apprehend and dehver op aU disturbers of the peace. Had 
DO former reference been made to the Supreme Government, 
I should on the present occasion have proposed that the 
Nawib should be called upon to declare whom he intended 
for his successor, and that we should acknowledge the person 
named by him, if no material objection appeared to bis right ; 
but as the Bengal Government have already said that they 
are disposed to give the preference to the claim of Dand 
Ehan, it seems advisable that a letter should be written to 
them, stating our view of the question, and strongly re- 
oommending the policy ' of abstaining from interference, 
unless in cases of urgent necessity, and that we should take 
no steps in the business until we receive their answer. 
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THE TENURE ON WHICH A GRANT OP LAND FOR 
MILITAET SERVICES SHOULD BE GIVEN. 



SOU> Ibrch, 18S1. 
The GtoTemor-General in Council, in forw&rding to this ( 
GoTomment a reconunend&tion of Major-General Sir John strjoim 

HftlcolulD 

Malcolm for the grant of a j&gir to Snbahdar S;ed Hnasein ^T°^* 
of the Body-gaard, informed as that he was disposed, ' with ^^^^adf- 
some quaUfication,' to oompi; with his recommendation, ' if 
* not incompatible with the practice of the Government of Fort 
' St. Greorge on similar occasions.' As the costom of granting 
Tillages to meritorious officers had long been observed nnder 
this Presidency, orders were issued to the Board of Revenue 
for carrying into effect the orders of the Governor-General, 
and after some correspondence with 'that Board relative to the 
situation and rent of the village which the Subahdar had 
been desired to select, it was resolved to confer on him the 
village of Ulyinur on shrotriam* tenure for his own life 
and for the lives of his two sons, with a reserved rent of 
Rs. 600. > 

A letter was received some months after from the officer Ranmnn- 

ditloB that 

commanding the Body-guard, requesting that the village ^^ 
might be granted rent-free, and not on shrotriam tenure. On gSt^ 
reconsideration it was found that the reserved rent mast be ^'* 
reduced to Rs. 100, in order to leave the subahdar a clear 
annual revenue eqnal to the amount of the pay of his rank, 
which was accordingly resolved. 

It appears, however, from a communication from the Board JJgJjJ^J" 
of Revenue, that no person has appeared on the part of the ■«« 

* Shrotriam, ma Mgigament of land rerenna. ^.lOIH^K' 
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boDonnUa siibabdaT to receive charge of the village, and as there ia 

«i«*ri«ni reason to believe that the delay proceeds from his wish to 

have the grant not on shrotriam, but on jigir tenure, which 

is according to ancient cnstom, and is deemed more honourable, 

I recommend that it be j&gir. 

^^^^j^ The shrotriam tenure, by the custom of the country, ia more 

™lrto?'" applicable to grants to Brahmans and Hindus distinguished 

diUisniDM. ^y their learning or civil services than to grants to military 

officers. ' It has the advantage of being limited in its duration, 

and of therefore not being a permanent alienation of revenue. 

But as j&glrs are properly all liable to resumption, whether 

the period of their termination be expreaaed or not ; as it 

is just as easy to limit the j^gir as the shrotriam tenure ; as 

it is reckoned much more honourable by the native army ; 

as it costs Qovemment no more, and as it is advisable that 

we should under auch circmnstancea consult the feelings of 

those who are to receive the grant, it would be desirable that 

all future grants to deserving mihtary officers should be in 

■ jfigir. 

Sj»;«* . I would also recommend that as bo much delay has 

qoit-nnt. already occurred in settling the question of Syed Hussein's 

j^ir, and as he will next month be promoted to the rank 

of the subahdar of the first class, the reserved or quit>reut 

be reduced from Es. 100 to Ss. 10. 
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A DISPUTED BOUNDAIIY. 



nth Septomber, 1821. 
I BXVB perosed -mth attention the report of Mr. Higginson, 
and the docnments accompanying it, regarding the disputed t 
boondary between Dindigal and Travancore. The evidence * 
respecting the right of posseBsion is very contradictory. This d 
is always to be expected in boundary disputes, but more 
especially when the boundary is among hills and nninhabited 
wilds. Bat thongh the evidence is imperfect, there are some 
cirenmstances which satisfy me that the tract in dispnta 
belongs to Travancore. 

The villages of Eambam and Gadalur, situated in the puthniarr 
Dindigal valley and belonging to that province, had been for muL 
some years held by the 'R6.J& of Travancore, and were by 
him delivered over to the Company in 1794. From that 
period till 1807 no dispute concerning boundaries occurred. 
Bat in the month of December of that year an affray took 
place between the servants of one Allamat Shetti, who rented 
some cardamiLm gardens under the Collector of Madura, near 
the boundary, and some of the Travancore peons. Complaints 
were in consequence made to Government both by the Col- 
lector of Madura and the Besident in Travancore ; and several 
investigations were made, in order to determine the boundary, 
by native as well as European commissioners, between the 
years 1810 and 1817. But these inquiries ended in nothing 
being done, as the Besident always maintained that the lands 
belonged to Travancore, and the Collector that they belonged 
to Dindigal. 

The tract in dispute lies between the eastern ridges of the 
mountains which separate Travancore from Dindigal and the ■ 
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Terkeperi&r river to the westward of that ridge. This tract 
appears to have belonged to the B^as of Waddakanknr and 
Poneat, who were auhdaed by the Travanoore State in X754 
and 1756, and to hare become the Bubjeet of contest only be- 
cause it produced cardamums. It was not dehvered over to 
us with the Tillages of Eambam and Gudalor, which oi^t to 
have been the case had it belonged to them, but was afterwards 
occupied at different periods by the Collector of Dindigal. I 
can see no groimd lot this proceeding : no account or docnmeat 
is brought forward, nor anything in its favour except the mere 
testimony of the chetties and other inhabitants of Eambam. 
The chetties had long been accustomed to rent the cardamom 
gardens &om the Puneat B^'& ; and when, by the transfer of 
Eambam from Travancore, they became subjects of a stronger 
government, they appear to have been desirous of availing 
themselves of the power of their new masters, to relieve them- 
selves ixom the payment of rent to their old one, and to claim 
as their private property the cardammn gardens, which had 
always belonged to him. They therefore maintained that the 
lands in dispute belonged to Eambam, and they found no 
difficulty in getting the inhabitants, who are always ready 
enough to extend their botmdaries, to join them in their asser- 
tion. 

It is supposed that no demand for investigation was made 

by Travancore untO 1808, and that this long silence was an 

acquiescence in the justness of our claims. Bot this is a 

mistake, as it is evident that the Puneat Baja as early as 1800 

made frequent complaints of the Company's officers to the 

Travancore Government, which always promised redress, bat 

delayed bringing the subject to the notice of this Government, 

probably from the expectation that it would he adjusted by 

the Besident and Collector. 

ccoflMunc The Collector of Madora produces an account of the 

Brtttahdii- customs of Eambam for 1796 and the succeeding years, in 

tiHudofthB which it is said that costoms levied at a Company's ohovky 

TnTuun. on the Terkeperi&r river were also inclnded. The 4^sistant 

«cu»«Ti- Besident of Travancore denies the existence of any saoh 

texdbrUM chowky, or of any other except the one at Eambam, where 

Kadin. all the revenues are dated. But even if it were admitted that 

customs had been collected in 1796 by the Company at Terke- 

peri&r, it would prove nothing more, than that the Bervants of 
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the Collector had levied datidB beyond the ancient boundary. 
The CoUeotor does not show any record previonfl to 1796 in 
sopport of hie claim. . Indeed, hie Aasiattuat says that no ac- 
ooonts before 1799 shov that iSi. Hordis had a cho^vky oo the 
east bank of Terkeperi£r river. Whatever right ve have to 
the disputed tract, we derived from Mysore when Tippoo Sultan 
in 1792 ceded Dindigal: we can have no right that the 
Mysore Government does not poBBeBB. Dindigal was subject 
to Mysore during thirty years, at a time when that Govem- 
ment was in all its vigour, and when its rulers were constantly 
encroaching npon the territory of their neighbours, and 
certainly never neglected to occupy all that was their own. 
If they possessed the tract in dispute, the Collector ought to 
have shown it. His not having done so, is, I think, conclusive 
against our claim. He tells us that the accounts of Kambam 
having been burned during the distorbances, bad prevented 
his obtaining written documents to support our right. It 
may be true thai the cummn's accounts were burned, but this 
is no excuse for not producing other vouchers. The Mysore 
possession was not a distant and obscure event, but a recent 
one, and there must have been many persons in Dindigal who 
had been employed under that Government in the manage- 
ment of the revenue of Kambam and Gudalur, and who had 
accounts showing the bomidaries of their collections. There 
must also have been copies of the accounts which were burned, 
either in the possession of the curuum himself, or of some of 
his relations. I have no doubt of the existence of such 
accounts, or of their being kept back only because they would 
not substantiate our claim. 

In opposition to our total want of documents, the Travan- sopgrioriv 
core Commission brings forward a great number of different naom ou*. 
dates and different kinds, but all corroborating each other. 
They contain sales and transfers of the disputed territory at 
different periods, showing that its eastern boundary was the 
ridge of the mountains, and one of them is a survey of the 
cardamum gardens, including all the disputed gardens, in- 
1772, when 'B.jiex AH was in possession of Eambam and 
Gudalur. The Collector of Dindigal questions the authority 
of these documents, because they had not been brought for- 
ward on former occasions, and because they were not similar 
to any which had then been produced. As to the delay, it ,| 
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shoold perhaps be ascribed, not to the difficult; of prodacmg 
the docnments, but to the inexperience in snch matters of onr 
own eerront, the Resident, and his not exactly knowing what 
would be required. Their dissimilarity to the documents 
previously exhibited is no argument againflt their validity. 
They resemble documents of the same nature which are bo 
common in Malabar and Canara. Col. Munro, the Resident, 
who was from his talents and experience so well qualified to 
form a correct judgment on the subject, declares that he 
knows perfectly how they were obtained, and that he had the 
fullest confidence in their authenticity. In opposition to these 
documents we produce nothing : we cannot go farther back 
than the time of Mr. Hurdis, when our encroachments com- 
menced. We do not even attempt to estabhsh that the 
Mysore GoTemment, from which we derive our claim, ever 
held the lands in qaestion. We do not bring a single village 
register to support our pretensions, and we acknowledge that 
the only acooonts which conld prove our right, have been 
burned. I really do not see how we can, after all this, deny 
. with any justice the superior title of Travancore to the dis- 
puted territory. I would therefore reconunend that it be 
given up without delay, making the ridge of the hills the 
boundary between the two states ; and that, in communicating 
this resolution to the Bfini, we inform Her Highness that we 
have deemed it proper to make any doubts which remained 
on the question yield to the wish of showing our consideration 
for BO ancient an ally of the British Government.* 

* Tiavuiccire ia ft natjire State at the extreme lonth-weat of the peninnlft, 
bounded on the north hy the nBtire State of Cochin and the Brituh dutriot of 
Coimbatore, on the eait by the British distiicts of Hadnra and Tinnevelly, and 
on the weet and Moth by the sea. It oontaini Cape Comcnn, the Bonthem 
point of tha Indian peninnila. The Biji wae an aUy of Uie Britiih in the 
ware with Hyder Ali and Tippoo. In oonaideration of the proteotion aOord«d 
to the Stato by the British Oorenment, the ruler of Travanccre payi to that 
Qoreniment, nnder treaty, an annual gnbaid; of eight lakh« of rupee*. 
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MAL-ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE. 



23i!d Angort, 1S25. 
It appears from the late commtmications £roni the Beai* pibuki^ 
dent of Mysore that the reTenues of Hia Highness the B&ja tntign la 
are decreasing, and his expenses increasing at sach a rate as 
most, if continued, disable His Highness at no distant period 
from ftU£lling the conditions of the treaty. It appears also 
that the diwiu is corrupt and inefficient, and that there is no 
hope of remedying the existing evils through him ; that the 
Bija is indolent and neglects his affairs, and that there is 
uo prospect of order being restored nnless he can be made 
sensible of the danger of his situation. 

I deem it therefore expedient that I should mthont delay ziprikot 
proceed to Mysore, in order that I may ascertain on the spot ^TTrtu 
as accurately as possible the real state of the Baji's affairs, "?»" 
and that I may, by personal conference Trith the Ii^&, endea- g*J^*» 
vour to prevail upon hiin to adopt such measures as may be ' 
calculated to re-establish order in his affairs. I must own, 
however, that the weakness and fickleness of the B^&'s 
character leave but little groond to expect any great degree of 



It is my intention to leave the Presidency to-morrow. 
The distance of the journey wiU prevent my returning under 
two months, and in the mean time the duties of the Govern, 
ment will be conducted, as on former occasions of a similar 
nature, by the Members of the Board. 

* rbe political position of Mjbotd at ths period to which this and the 
tolloiriiig Minntfl relate, and Hnnro's prerioaa emplojineiit in ootmeotioa with 
the aSlurB of that State, are uotioad in the introductorj memoir. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Stb November, 1S25. 
The Board are already aoqaainted with the reasons vhich 
indnced me to go to Myaore. It was evident from the B^ji'B 
letter to Government of the 28th May, that there was a mis- 
□nderstanding between him and the Resident ; and from the 
commnnications of the Besident nnder date the 80tb of May 
and the 20th of Jmie, it appeared that the revenue was 
dechning rapidly, that the expenditnre had increased, and 
that though in fifteen years almost the whole of the treasure 
amassed by the late Diwiin, Pumeah, amounting to above 
seventy-three lakhs of kantirai pagodas, had been dissipated, 
every department was in arrears. It was necessary to ascer- 
tain, and remove, if possible, the causes of irritation. It was 
^ still more important, especially when so many of our own 
troops were on foreign service, to see that those of the Eij& 
did not become discontented and mutinous for want of pay, 
which, with an arrear of sis months, there was too much cauae 
to apprehend. Such a state of things could not be suffered 
to continue without its leading in a very short time to the 
measure which it is so desirable to avert, of assuming the 
direct management of the B^'&'s country in order to insure 
the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. 

A few days after leaving Madras, I learned from the Besi- 
dent that the B4j& evaded giving the accounts called for by 
Government. This was not to be wondered at, because they 
had not been furnished from the time of Fumeah, and 
because they were probably not ready, or not in such a state 
as to be produced. The B£j&, however, though he did not 
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famiBb the acoonnte required, delivered to the Beaident an 
abstract of the arrears due to every department, civil and 
military. This paper showed that a large amount of arreara 
had lately been diecharged ; but it is iDaccnrate in several - 
points, and particularly in aeauming ae paid three months' 
pay doe to the Sillahdiir horse, which, thoogh some prelimi- 
nary orders have been issued for its payment, wiD probably 
not bo discharged for several months yet. The actual pay- 
ments have been chiefly occasioned by the late discussions 
between the B&ji and the Besident, and my expected visit to 
the Baj&. Every time that I have entered the Mysore terri- 
tory, the B&j^, supposing that I would either make some 
inquiry or receive some representation concerning arrears to 
the several departments, but especially to the four thousand 
horse he is bound by treaty to maintain in readiness for 
Bervice, has been accustomed to discharge a portion of the 
balance due. This is fortunate, in so far as it has kept the 
amount much lower than it would otherwise have been, but 
it has the bad tendency of making the troops look rather to 
the interference of Government than to the justice of the 
Bijfi for what is their due. 

I arrived at Mysore on the 16th of September. The 17th ■*"«'^ 
and 18th were occupied in visits of ceremony. As my busi- mwungb^ 
nesB with the B&ifi was to draw his attention seriously B4Kuidiii* 

' . OonnHK. 

to the terms of the treaty, and to pomt out to mm, m a 
friendly yet decided way, the consequences which would cer- 
tainly result from a failure in their observance, and as this did 
not require any lengthened discussion, I thought it most ad- 
visable that whatever I had to say to His Highness, or to bear 
from him, should be finished at one meeting. I therefore inti- 
mated to His Highness that I should either, as might be most 
agreeable to him, meet him alone without attendants on either 
side, or accompanied by the Resident, if he wished to have 
a confidential servant of his own. The R^i answered that 
he should bring no servant of his own, but that he wished the 
Resident should be present, and a few hours after he sent a 
message to express hie desire that the Assistant to the Resi- 
dent might also accompany me. 

The meeting took place on the Idth of September, and Aooutot 
lasted between three and four hours. I began the conference am- 
by observing that it was now above five and twenty years 
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since the B6i& had been restored to the throne of his an- 
cestors ; that during a great part of that time the affairs of 
the country had been proBperonsly conducted, but of late 
years they had, from a variety of causes, fallen into some 
disorder, which, if not corrected, would in the end prove 
extremely detrimental to both sirlours ; that in order to 
obviate such an evil, it was proposed that I shonld co-operate 
with Hia Highness in devising a suitable remedy ; that in 
speaking of a remedy, it was my wish that he should be under 
no alarm about the security of the treaty, but set his mind at 
rest regarding it, becaase it was not the intention of the 
British Government to alter it in any point ; that by keep- 
ing it unchanged, many advantages accrued to both States ; 
unvflUDf and that I was myself so convinced of this, that it was my 
^t™* "> earnest desire that no event should ever occur which might 
juwojT "• compel the Company to have recourse to the fourth article, 
unkdUw but that His Highness might himself, and his descendants 
after him, long continue to eiyoy the sovereignty of Mysore ; 
that there were, however, some conditions, without attention 
to which no State could long endure — there must be order in 
its afTairs ; that if there were no order in the affairs of the 
Company, its dominions could not stand ; and that in the 
same manner, if the affairs of the Mysore sirk^r were without 
order, there could be no hope that the prosperity of His High- 
ness's house would last. 
impnruDt I then stated that, among the requisites of order, the most 

indhonai esseutial was that the expenditure should not exceed the 
dwnidba inoome ; and that, for a time at least, it should not even equal 
u» iDoinu. it, but be less, because if both were equal, there would be no 
provision to meet the emergency of any unforeseen event — such 
as war or famine, or even of those which were foreseen — such 
as the repairs of Bangalore and other fortresses in Mysore, of 
which His Highness was bound by treaty to bear half the 
charges. And that for such purposes it was necessary that 
a treasure of ten or twelve lakhs of kantirai pagodas (about 
£800,000) should be gradually amassed ; and that when this 
was accomplished, there would be room for again replacing the 
diminution which the present state of things might render it 
necessary to make in some of the departments. 

I observed that the treaty imposed certain duties on both 
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pairod, to defend Mysore, and to aesist the B&j& with advice, u»ra<pee- 
when it appeared to be necesBary, either for promoting the n^ 
welfare of his country, or for protecting the people from 
oppresBion : on the B^j^ — to improve his ooaatry, to pay hia 
snbsidy regularly, and to keep his troops and other establish- 
menta efficient by not suffering them to fall into arrears ; 
that it waa the desire of Gtovemment to avoid interference 
as mnch as poasible in the internal affairs of Mysore, unless 
when the tendency of particular measures appeared to threaten 
the stability of the treaty ; bat, if the revenue deoline, if 
the diabursementB exceed the receipts, if the troops from not 
being paid be discontented, there is danger to the treaty, 
becaose His Highness cannot in such circumstances fulfil its 
conditions, and we must for onr own security give effect to 
the fourth article ; that the best way for His Highness 
to prevent such an occurrence would be fo cause statements 
of his annual receipts and disbursements to be furnished 
regularly to Government through the Resident ; that by 
seeing these documents we should always know the true state 
of affairs, and if any loss or difficulty were likely to arise, 
we should be able to provide for it in time ; that if we do 
not get these statements, we should have no knowledge of the 
affairs of Mysore, except from vague reports, and we might 
possibly act upon them when they were erroneous. Our 
doubts would sometimes produce interference. By the state- 
ments doubt will be removed, and the more correct they are, 
the less ground will there be for interference. 

I concluded by saying that the disorder of the Tci&ji's DUordn-or 
affairs had reached to such a height as would justify the X^J^ 
Government in acting upon the fourth article of the treaty ; j^^ diTKt 
but that as a direct interference in the administration, or the ^theBrti"h 
assumption for a time of a part of the Mysore territory, could intiMtdmiB- 
not be undertaken without lessening the dignity of His High- '''™"°"' 
uesB, and shaking his authority in such a maimer that it 
would be impracticable ever to re-establish it, I was unwilling 
to adopt such a course until the last extremity, and wished 
to give him an opportunity of restoring order himself. But 
that if reform were not immediately begun, direct interference 
would be unavoidable. 

The Raji heard me with very little interruption. In reply excom 
he acknowledged the justice of many of my observations; iMjc^nnir 
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B»^ but maintained that there had been no material decline in the 
"I!*"- revenue, or disorder in affaire till of late years; that the 
deeline had arisen partly from the prevalence of the cholera, 
and other nnavoidable caasea, bnt chiefly from the nuBCOn- 
dnct of a Diw&n appointed against his incUnatioii. The 
Besident denied the correctneBB of this statement, and 
reminded the IUj& that he had himself, after weighing the 
merits of the candidates, preferred the present Dlw&n. The 
B&J&, after a little hesitation, admitted that this had been the 
case. The fact is that His Highness is too Buspicioas to like 
any Diw^, and too fickle to mani^;e his own afiairs. In 
support of his assertion respecting the revenae, he read from 
a paper the totals of the settlement, collection and disborse- 
ment in each year from 1799, differing little ttota the state- 
ment which had been transmitted by the Besident. He argued 
very earnestly that this document proved that the settlement 
had not fallen considerably till within the last few years, 
and that the expenditure hod not been much augmented. As 
my object was rather the future than the past, I did not 
consider it advisable to expose the fallacy of these observationB 
by stating that the cholera had been less felt in Mysore than 
in any part of India; that its effect on the revenue had been 
very trifling ; that bad seasons might cause an occasional 
partial decline, but not a constant progressive one ; that the 
late I>fw£n Fmneah, while he raised a much greater revenue, 
and disbursed more on pubhc works, had left a treasure 
behind him amounting to above seventy lakhs of kantirsi 
pagodas ; and that His Hig^ess, besides his ordinary revenne, 
had in the period of fifteen years dissipated nearly the whole 
BfdDoioDot of this treasure. I contented myself with saying, that what- 
meinte ir ever might have been the cause, bad Beasone or bad manage- 
"™~^' ment, the revenne was now less than the expenditure, and 
that the only remedy was a redaction of expense in the 
departments where it could be made with least inconvenience, 
until an improvement in the revenue should enable them, if 
necessary, to be again raieed to their former establishment. 
soKHtioiK The B&J& assented without hesitation to the expediency of 
Tinr iwda this measure. As I was aware that he meant to discharge 
™n«. more of his peons and irregular troops than could be done 
with safety, in order that there might be the less diminution 
in the Bnm which he scjuandered on his pleasures, I told 
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hi m that, looking at the late DIw&i's and the praeent ex- 
penditure, I had prepared an estimate which I hoped would 
answer the purpose in view.. I then gave him the paper. 
After glancing over it, he said that be thought what was 
proposed by it, might be done. I ohserred that I wished 
Hie Highness to consider it at leisure, as, though the present 
state of affairs precluded any augmentation of the general 
amount, the sums allotted to particular departments might 
perhaps, in some instances, be modified to advantage. 

His Highness now returned again to the subject of the mis- Dmnrfu* 
management of the present Dlw&n. He said that heavy i«M'«iiba 
balanceB had been left outstanding, much of which might yet 
be got; that if the management of the revenue were left 
entirely to him, without the intervention of a Diwfin, he would 
recover a great part of them, and would gradually restore 
the revenue to its former level. I answered that I was not 
sangoine as to any great tecoveriee, that the balances due 
by ryots could seldom be exacted after the approach of a 
new season, without oppresedon to them, and ultimate lo^ to 
Government; but that whatever balances were dae by 
revenue officers or renters should, as far as possible, be 
realized; that with regard to His Hi^mess conducting the otiMiDMta 
affairs of his country without a Diw^, I did not doubt his tugtotoL 
capacity, but no prince in his Bitaation could cany on the 
duties of Government without one ; that the direct adminis- 
tration of the affairs of so extensive a country as Mysore was 
too much for any one man, and that the agency of a Dlw&n 
was indispensable ; that a general superintendenca of the 
conduct of the Diw&n, and other great officers, would furnish 
ample employment for His Highness. The E&jfi did not 
persist in bis proposal, but agreed to appoint another Dfw&n 
in two or three months. 

He then went on to complain of the Besident's servants, of oum 
their treating him with disrespect, of their sometimes not rJ^^m 
noticing him when he passed ; of the principal servant, Eishan ^^!f^- 
Rio, interfering in the affairs of the country ; and of the '""*■ 
Eesident allowing written orders to be sent to the cntcherry, 
lowering his dignity and authority. His Highness spoke on 
these points at great length, with many repetitious and with 
some irritation. The Resident, in answer to the SA}&, said 
that there must be some mistake or misrepresentation; that . 
TOL.n. o '^'Sl^' 
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no eerrant of his would treat His HighneaB with disrespect ; 
that he was certain that no written order had erer been sent 
to the entohen?, and that if His Highness cotdd only produce 
one out of the many Bupposed to have been sent, he would 
acknowledge the charge ; and that with respect to Eishan Bio'a 
interference, he had never gone to the cutcherry except in 
company with the B&j&'s servants, placed with the Resident 
for sneh purposes by His Highness himself ; and that they 
had gone merely to see whether the accounts called for by 
Government, and ordered by the Edjfi, were ready. His High- 
ness, on this representation, seemed to feel that he had gone 
too far, made an apology and spoke kindly to the Besident, for 
he is much attached to him personally, bnt persisted in his 
complaints against Eishan B&o. 

It was evident that in these complaints, the B&j^ had 
been excited by his low favourites to consider the ordinary 
intercourse which had always existed, for mutual convenience, 
between the Resident's servants and his own, as interference, 
and that this design was &voured by the resentment which the 
Bt^£ felt upon the subject of the letter to the Feshwah. 
Eishan R4o is an old servant of the Residency. He is a 
native of Mysore, is connected with many of the principal 
inhabitants, and is thereby enabled to inform the Resident of 
the state of the country, of the abuses of power, of the low 
pursuits of the R&J&, and of the waste of his treasure upon 
favourites ; and it is this which makes them inimical to him. 
These men urge the Rj^'i to get rid of all control in the 
administration of his country, beyond the payment of the 
subsidy ; and the R&j& himself would be glad to be free from 
all check whatever, and, while he pays his subsidy, to reduoe 
useful establishments, without which the peace of his country 
cannot be maintained, to keep others in arrears, and to dissipate 
his treasure in idle amusements. 

The Rtij4 has never yet furnished the accounts which 
Fnmeah always readUy gave, and he marks with displeasure 
all persons who convey information to the Besident. He has 
very good natural talents ; but he has, unfortunately, just that 
degree of activity which will neither permit him to give up the 
management of affairs to others, or to manage them himself. 
If we were to accede to his wish of acting without a Dlw&n, 
he would give great attention to public affairs for a few 
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months, bat in one or two years , he would come back upon 
08 with his revenaes in complete disorder, his departments 
nnpaid, his troops discontented, and many of his districts 
mortgaged. 

If the B&J& should persevere in neglecting the advice of the stcpiiote 
British Qovemment at any point which may materially affect oaBturm- 
ihe secority of the terms of the treaty, the effecttml remedy ngu^tutha 
is to establish roles for the occasion, or to assume the direct BMiduu. 
management of a part or a whole of the coimtry, as stipulated 
by the fourth and fourteenth articles. But, as one of these 
oonrees would lower the authority, and the other entirely dls- 
(HTguiize the Government of the E4j&, they ought both to be 
avoided as long as possible. By the orders of the Supreme 
Government, our superintending influence is to be exercised 
with caution, delicacy, and moderation ; and it is supposed 
that the ' reasonable mterposition of our advice, combined 
' with the disposition of the executive administration to enlti- 
'vate the good opinion of the Company's Government, will 
'always be snfGcient to prevent the occurrence of any flagrant 
'abuse.' There can be no doubt but that, in general, a 
prince situated like the 'R6,j& will not peraevere in disre- 
garding the advice of Grovemment, when he knows that the 
consequences must be his own ruin as a sovereign. If 
he does not persevere, the difficulty is removed ; but he some- 
times will persevere, in spite of all the caution and prudence 
which may be employed by the Resident in dissuading him. 
There is no reason why he should not sometimes, as well as 
a private individual, want firmness to restrain himself from 
pursning a course which he sees clearly must end in his ruin. 
He IB, in fact, much more likely than any private individual bumkii 
to act in this manner, because his own inclination to profusion Stoir* 
is continually encouraged by that of artful favourites, by omruo™ 
whom he is surrounded, who expect to enrich themselves by 
bis prodigality. When this is the case, the advice of the 
Resident, however cautiously and dehcately given, will 
generally be neglected — because these men do not, like the 
Besident, see him only occasionally, or advise him to make 
any present sacrifice for the sake of the future. They are his 
constant associates; the companions of his pleasures. They 
are about him in all his unguarded hours, and have ample 
opportnmties of removing any favourable impression which i 
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the Besident may have made. The; encoiarage him to con- 
sider every suggestion or request of the Resident which was 
formerly attended to without hesitation, as an interference 
derogatory to his dignity, and to withhold compliance by 
evasion or conoeaJment. 
AMuvot It is only within these few years that we have begun 

tin rxwta or to see the effects of the system under which the affairs of 
iiMwi^ Mysore are administered. From 1799 to 1810 Pumeah was 
the Diw£n, and during the three following years the office 
was held by the Bakshi, Bam B6o, who adhered to the plans 
of his predecessor. It is to this period of fourteen years, 
during which Pumeah either was at the head of the Govem- 
meot, or his system remained in full foroe, that all former 
reports on the affairs of Mysore refer. These reports were in 
the highest degree fovourable, because Pumeah was a man 
calculated to realize the moat sanguine hopes that could have 
been formed. He had in the time of Hyder Ali found bia way 
by his talents from an obscure situation to one of the first 
offices of the State, and he maintained himself in it, in opposi- 
tion to many able rivals throughout the reign of Tippoo Sultan. 
When Seringapatam fell, we found him willing to accept the 
post of Diw&n. He was beyond comparison better fitted than 
any other person for it ; and both his interest and his ambition 
led him to exert every means to promote the wel&j-e and 
resources of the country under his administration. But we 
DUDcBitT « cannot expect again to find a man so qualified ; for Mysore 
•qn^&^D. is not now a field in which such men can be found. The task, 
^^. therefore, of preventing the affairs of Mysore itom falling into 
confusion is now, and will hereafter continue to be, much 
more difficult than it was formerly. 
DmnMa It would bc easier to give a right direction to the 

Mjt nboou conduct of the Mysore Government under almost any other 
loiulliiaii prince than the present one. A weaker one would be more 
emiiaafiiii casUy guided. An abler one would act more prudently for 
MiKDduan. his own sake. But still I think that the 'B6i& may yet 
be brought to give such attention to bis own affairs as will 
obviate the necessity of our assuming the management of 
them. The most likely way of effecting this would be to 
• make him furnish accounts regularly of his revenue and 

expenditure. By these accounts we shall see the general 
state of affairs, and we shall know when interference is 
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really neceBsary, and be saved likeirise &om mnlriTig inqui- 
sition npon nncertain groonds, and a great sonrce of jealousy 
and izritation will be removed. The tranemisaion of theee 
acconntB will also draw the 'Mji.'e attention, if not constantly, 
at least periodically, to the state of hia affairs mach more 
than wonld otherwise have been the case ; and will stimolate 
faim, if anything can, to conduct them in such a matiner as 
may prevent their falling into such confusion ss to render aai 
direct interference onavoidable. The accounts will not he 
very correct, because it is probable that they wiU not come to 
the Raj^ himself in that state ; but they will be sufficiently 
correct to answer the purpose for which they are required. 
Thc7 will show as whether the establishments necessary for 
the security of the country are maintained, whether tbey are 
paid, and whether the revenue is improving or declining. 
With a knowledge of these points we shall be able to judge 
how far the Government is well or ill-conducted, and how far 
the Bfij& is in B condition to fulfil the terms of the alliance. 
Should there appear from the accounts sufficient evidence 
that afbirs are falling into disorder, and that if a remedy 
be not applied, the Bij& will soon be unable to fulfil his 
engagements, he wiU then be more likely to receive and follow 
our advice, because he will be sensible that it is not only 
necessary, but that it is founded on statements furnished 
by himself. Should there not appear to be any serioos 
mismanflgement, our advice can be very little wanted, and 
shonld be given as sparingly as possible. 

The K4j& is less tenacious on great objects which i 
regard the country at large, than on minor ones which concern ■ 
the personal interests of his fovoorites. He will appoint no ' 
Diw^ who is not acceptable to as ; and he will furnish, 
though at first perhaps with some delay, the aecoonts we 
may request of his revenue and expenditmre. But he will 
persist in lavishing money upon his favourites ; in appointing, 
at their desire, low and unworthy persons to pubhc offices ; 
and in conniving at their corrupt practices, in spite of all 
the advice which the Besident may offer. As interference in 
such matters can answer no purpose, but to irritate the 
Kfiji, it ought to be carefully avoided, unless the evil be 
carried to such a height as to affect the resources of the 
country. '-^iil'-' 
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As no accounts have been called for since the time 
of Pomeab, and as the B£j£ has famished none, the 
Besident has been obliged to seek information regarding 
the state of the coontry through varioua channels, vhich 
has frequently excited mmecesBary jealoasy, and injured 
the persons suspected of having given it. The necessity 
of such inquiries will in a great degree be obviated by the 
accounts to be furnished by the BSji, which, thoogh thej 
may not be very accurate, will be much nearer to the truth 
than any that could be procured from private sources. We 
must not expect more accuracy from the IUij& than from 
Fumeah, whose accounts were certainly defective, as they do 
not shov how the treasure which he left, could possibly have 
been accumulated. It is probable that some heads of extra 
revenue may have been kept in a separate acooont and 
not bronght forward ; and that he may, in some instances, 
have charged for the complete establishments of departments 
in place of the actual strength, 
t The measures which it appears most important to require 
the E^4 to carry into effect, are the following : — 

Ist. To reduce his expenditure. 

2nd. To collect gradually, and keep in reserve, a moderate 
treasure, in order to meet the contingencies of war and bad 
seasons, and the repairs of fortreraes, half the expense of 
which he is bonnd to pay by treaty. 

8rd. To pay his departments regularly, and to cause the 
SillahdfiT horse to be mustered according to treaty when 
required by the Besident. 

4th. To furnish statements of hia revenue and expen- 
diture according to such fonns as may be submitted to him 
by the Besident. 

I recommend that a letter be addressed to Hie Highness, 
calling his attention particularly to these points, and generally 
to the other points regarding the administration of Mysore, 
which were mentioned by me to His Hig^ess at my last 
visit. 
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ON THE COMPLIMENTAEY EXCHANGE OF PKESENTS 
ON THE OCCASION OF AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNOR AND A NATIVE PRINCE. 



24tb Joly, 1B21. 

On my route to Bangalore I was received on the frontiers i 

of MyB<»e by Balla R4j, a relation of the R&ji, and Beveral ■ 

of the principal officers of the durb&r, who aceompanied me ttamt^ 

daring my journey to Bangalore. The B&ji proposed to '"^ 

meet me at that place, but I declined his offer on account of 

the ehortness of my stay. I wished also to have declined 

accepting the presents, of which a list was forwarded in the 

Resident's letter of the 28th June ; but on communicating 

with that officer and some of the principal natives, I found 

the refusal would hart the R^j^'s feelings, who would regard 

it either as a slight on my part or as a mark of the displeasure 

of Govenunent. The presents were therefore received and 

transferred to the Beeident, who wae directed to give others to 

the B&ja and his principal officers of the same value. 

The native princes consider the giving and receiving of bhbm 
presents as an attribute of sovereignty, and our endeavours i^lwuna 
to discontinue the custom as a design to lessen their dignity. ^?£liri!« 
As they are gratified by the eonBequenee which they ssppose uun 
it gives them, both in the eyes of tbeir subjects and of Elot^^ 
strangers ; as the loss of muoh of their real power makes pnmu. 
them the more anxious to preserve the forms that yet remain 
of royalty ; as our putting a stop to the ancient usage of 
presents woold mortify them without producing advantage to 
either party ; as it can be attended with no abuse whUe kept 
under proper control; and as the form in which it is now 

ogle 
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conducted, answera thia purpose, I am of opinion that it oug^i 
to be continued, for the satiBfaotion of the native princes. It 
ia, as the Board Icnow, a mere ceremonial of exchanging 
equivalents. The Besident, previous to the ceremony, aecer- 
tains from the officers of the durbfir Qie Tahie of what ia to be 
given by their master ; he provides articles of a similar valne 
to be given in return, and he keeps an accoimt of the receipts 
and disbursements, which nearly balance each other in the 
course of the year. 
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ON THE QUESTION OF TRANSFERRING THE 
SOUTHERN MAHBATTA DISTRICTS FROM THE 
BOMBAY TO THE MADRAS, PRESIDENCY. 



5th Hay, 1626. 

I CANNOT delirer my aentiments on the question of the transfer oocmiod at 
of the Boaihem Mahratta conntry without making my acknoi^- or (£""'*' 
ledgments to the Honourable the Governor in Council at unhruu 
Bombay, for the manner, in which it has been referred to this ^>^ *» 
GoTemment, in the Minute which accompanied the Chief 
Secretary's letter of the 20th April. 

My own knowledge of the southern Mahratta districts is uhdri'i 
extremely limited, and is not to be put in competition with ubi* to ^T* 
that of either the present or the late ComnuBsioners, who have 
so long administered their affairs. My residence in them was 
only during a period of war, and the view which I then took, 
and which I am still inclined to consider as on the whole the 
best one, is the same as that which was originally adopted by 
the Honourable the Governor of Bombay ; namely, that these 
provinces ought to be transferred to the Presidency of 
Madras. 

The present Commissioner has stated very clearly the Ammnia 
arguments for, as well as against, the transfer. Those in *''*^'^' 
favour of the transfer are, he observes, as stated bv the UHOn- 
former Commissioner, the intervention of the territory of the 
B&J& of Satttira between the Bombay acquisitions in the 
Deccan and the southern districts ; the country being a part 
of the Camatic already under Madras, and the people 
Canarese, like those of the adjoining district of Ball^ ; the 
country being occupied by Madras troops, and the probability 
of its continuing to be bo ; and the expediency of the Madras .^-^|,, 
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eBtabliBhnieiit participating in the benefits of the oonqnest of 
the Peshvah's dominionB. 
ArniiMaiti The argoments urged b; the ConmusBioner against the 

tnioftr. ' transfer are in Bubstance ae follows : — 

The difficulty of managing the Mahratta chiefs, some of 
them having extensive territories, and the BS.J& of Eolapnr 
being an independent prinoe. 

That some of the Fatwardiri family, whose posseBHiona lie 
chiefly to the Bontb of the Eriehua, have their residence to the 
north of that river, and that some have poBBeBaions scattered 
OTer dietricte contiguous to Sholapur and Poona, vhioh 
must keep them connected with Bombay, and make them look 
to it for redress. 

That the difficulty of managing these chiefs increases as 
the seat of goTemment is more remote, and that there is 
jreat danger among future changes of local authorities. 

That if the Political Agent be deficient in the qnalitiea 
requisite for his situation, the last respectable remains of 
Mahratta chiefe may subject themselves to confiscation or 
degradation, and thereby render our Government unpopular. 
That the distance of the Madras Government must render 
it in some degree liable to be guided by the representations of 
the local authorities, in measures connected with these chiefs, 
and tend to diminish their security; and that the facility 
which Bombay possesses, of throwing in reinforcements by sea 
at a week's warning, gives her the best means of putting down 
insurrection in these provinces, and renders her the best 
qualified for their administration. The Honourable the 
Gk>vemor of Bombay considers the management of the 
southern j4glrdarB as a matter of {oimary importance. He 
thinks, for the reasons assigned by the Commissioner, that 
Bombay is a more convenient Presidency for them than 
Madras, and that their Mahratta origin and former connec- 
tions would render a transfer to Madras almost as great a 
revolution as that which they nnderwent on the fall of the 
^m^ Peshwah. The arguments against the transfer are no doubt 
^~ll:^ strong, but they seem to rest rather upon oircumstanceB of a 
^SuST temporary than of a permanent nature. 
SMUacaof ^he residence of some of the Mahratta chiefs to the north 
"^t^ of the Krishna, whose possessions chiefiy lie to the south of 
^^tauw that river, constitutea do solid objections to the transfer. The 
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residence of aach chiefe cannot be regarded aa certain, but twtun^ib* 
changes with their fancies. Those who now reside north S^" 
ma; in another year or two take np their abode to the soath ^Cm^ 
of the Krishna — or if the present chief continue where he is, 
we cannot be sore that his successor wiU. It is most likely 
that they will all in time fix their residence in the province 
where the great hoik of their possessions lie. It is not 
nnoenal for these chiefs to have scattered possessions under 
difiEereut governments. It will not prevent them, under any of 
the Presidencies, from receiving the same attention to all 
their references as if their possessions had been entirely 
mider it. 

The distance of Madras does not seem to me to form any iMHuog of 
serious obstacle to the transfer. It is not so much greater *«ioiiiob- * 
than that of Bombay from Dh&rw&r, as of itself to render the 
one Government much more liable to be guided by the repre- 
sentations of the local authorities than the other. Tlfe 
opinion of these authorities must osually have some influence 
with all Governments, but nei&er Madras nor Bombay are so 
distant aa to be dependent whoUy on it. Tbey have the 
advantage of former records, and of the experience of many 
civil and military officers of both Presidencies, derived from 
a long residence in these provinces. 

The facility which Bombay has of throwing in reinforce- aanri« 
ments by sea, does not make up for the military advantages -nxaMfot. 
possessed by Madras for controlling the southern Makratta ummbc 
conntry. There are some months in the year when troops S^jS*^ 
cannot be sent by sea from Bombay, and even when the <»viitij. 
season is fovourable, it may not be convenient to send them. 
The real foreign frontier of Bombay is to the north-west, the 
opposite extremity of its territories. It is in that quarter that 
the chief demand for its troops will always be, and their ser- 
vices ought not to be made liable to be diverted from it by 
the affairs of the southern Mahratta districts. The military 
force has always been in those districts composed of Madras 
troops, and it may easily, without any addition to the army, 
be so increased &a to prevent or to put down any insurrection 
which might be attempted. The nnezpected call for Bombay 
troops in the disturbances which took place within the last 
two years in Eittur and Eolapur arose from the absence of a 
great part of the Madras army in Ava, an event which is not . 

"" o 
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likely to happen again. The ordmai^ force allotted to the 

Dh&rw&r districts, when complete, is quite enough ; bni if 

more should, contrary to probability, be wanted, there is no 

spot mtbin the Madras territory where so great a force conld 

with so much ease be concentrated ; for, besides the troops in 

the adjacent district of BalMri, nearly the whole of the troops 

at the great militajy cantonment of Bangalore, together with 

the greater part of the Btkjfi of Mysore's horse, might be 

thrown at once without any inconvenience into the aonthem 

Mahratta eoontry. The long settled state of the Mysore 

dominions does not require the constant presence of the great 

force stationed there, so that the chief part of it is always 

disposable for service, either in the sonthem Mahratta eoontry 

or in the sonthem districts of His Highness the Nizam. 

iDommiait Bosides the facihty with which Madras can supply the 

o«nnimaiit troops, it may be urged, too, in favour of the transfer, that it 

loDstaoM is evident that inconvenience must frequently arise from the 

•^u» civil government belonging to one Fijesidency and the troops 

■DotLer. to another, and that affaire are more likely to be smoothly 

conducted where both are under one. 
Tbammui^ I think that the management of the chiefs was the only 
chieih,uoiH real difficulty that ever ezuted in making the transfer ; and 
cDitr, hu had such a measure been proposed on the conclnsion of the 
tote tsiA. war, I should have thought it wrong to adopt it, because there 
can be no question that Bombay, from its intercourse with the 
Mahratta chiefs, was much better qualified than Madras to 
manage and reduce them to order. But this difficulty is not 
now what it was. Time and experience have so greatly 
reduced it, as to' make it no longer serions. It has been 
nearly done away by the adnunistration of the present and 
late Commissiohers. Any future Political Agent will have 
their example for his guide, whether he be from Bombay or 
Madras. The present Commissioner was till lately a stranger 
to Bombay, but he had the benefit of his predeceseor's 
e:xainple, and his successor will have that of his. The prin- 
ciples to be observed in regulating our conduct towards the 
Mahratta chiefs in every case, whether of interference or for- 
bearance, have already been ascertamed by the Gommis- 
sioners, under the direction of the Bombay Govemment, and 
would serve as a guide to the Political Agent and to this 
Qovemment, if the transfer were made. , - i 
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In tluB, therefore, as well as in every other respect, it Tmuferto 
appears to me that the transfer to Madras Tronld be the best *iuMe. both 

cm mlUlATT 

airangement, both as regards the oiTil and military adminis- "^'*>p°"- 
tration. Madras has always famished the troops, and can 
more easily augment them when necessary. The civil and 
military anthorities will be united onder one GoTemment. 
The conntry forms a part of the Gamatio, which is already 
under the Madras Govemment, and the people are Canarese, 
lite those of the neighbouring districts of Balliri and 
Sunda; and theur reunion to their nation, though it does 
not force itiself so much on our immediate attention, is, as a 
permanent measure, perhaps more entitled to it than any- 
thing regajding the convenience of the Mahratta chiefs, who 
should not now, I think, continue to look to Poena and 
Bombay for redress. It has the effect of keeping alive the 
memory of the Mahratta confederacy, which had better be 
lost, and this would be more likely to result from the transfer 
to Madras. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Angiut, 1S96. 

Lettdftom Ik the letter from the Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 

oo^^lLnt ment, dated the 22nd July, enclosmg a copy of a letter to 

^sfih* Bombay on the subject of the eonthem Mahratta oonntry, 

this GoTemment is desired to state its sentimente 'on the 

'practicability, as well as expediency, of continaing the political 

' control over some of the chieftainB in the hands of the GoTem- 

'ment of Bombay, should it be ultimately decided to annex the 

' soQthem Mahratta country generally to the Presidency of 

' Fort St. George.' 

^■niniMn- I am of Opinion that the administration of the proTince 

::i«» <» or zillah of Dhturw^, and the political control over the chief • 

p^*^ tains holding j&glrs 'within it, ought to be united under the 

^<<|U^ same Government, and that they could not be separated 

1^^^ vithont the most serious inconvenience, and veakening the 

™^^** authority and efficiency of the pubHo officers. 

22^^ I believe tbat the different chieftains now hold their 

iJUJ^ jigirs rent-free. There can therefore be no demand upon 

them for lavenne, which is Qsually the great source of 

vexation and discontent. The cause in which almost every 

discussion with them is likely to originate, will be the disputes 

between the j&gir and sirkfir villages about boundaries, 

trespasses of cattle, local dnties on goods, and other matters 

which, from the great intermixture of the villages, must 

frequently happen; and as these disputes ought to be amicably 

settled the moment they arise, it becomes the more necessary 

that the political and civil authority over the whole conntry 

should be united in the same Government. Were these powers 

possessed separately by different Governments, the most trivial 
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dispnteB, vhioh ought to have been settled the same day, woold 
become the Bobject of political diBCOBsion ; and, hj giving im- 
portance to things having none in themBelves, and wasting 
time npou them, vonld seem rathei to keep alive than to 
terminate petty dissenaions. 

I have on former occaBions Btated my opinion, founded DUrwir 
on the conntry of Dh&rwir being a part of the Camatic, the ^!d^ilt>d!^ 
people Canarese, not Mahratta, and other oanseB, that the ^tonnoB. 
whole of that province ou^t to be annexed to the Presidency 
of Madras, as was originally intended. But, &a the letter from 
the Supreme Government reqnireB to know whether, in the 
event of ench annexation, it mi^t not be expedient to continue 
in the hands of the Bombay Qovemment the political control 
' over some of the chieftains,' I must, in answering this ques- 
tion, still Bay that I deem it highly inexpedient to continue any AiiUHchkb 
of them under the political control of Bombay ; but that the i^*«£^ 
one which might with the least public inoonvenieDce be so Ea°i>pi>r, 
continued, should such a measure be resolved upon by the pi>«i °nd«r 

^ ^ tba poUlkul 

Supreme Government, is the 'R&ji of Kolapur, because his g^j^'' 
territory lies nearer to Bombay than that of any of the other 
ehieb, because it is compact, with the single exception of 
the district of Manouli, given to him by the British Qovem- 
ment in 1816, and because he is a sovereign prince. As the 
village of Nepanni is situated in the heart of the Eolapur 
territory, it should with its chief be under the control of the 
same Government as Kolapur. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



nMlnuSninc 
■ lunnlir- 
taiyfbrM In 



It was not my intention to have said anything more re- 
garding the transfer of the Dh(irw&r proTinoe than vhat vaa 
contained in my former Minute ; bnt, further proceedings of 
the Bombay OoTomment on this qnoBtion having since been 
reoeived, I think it advisable to offer a few short explanations 
on some of the argnments brought forward in them. 

It is inferred that 'the Madras military establishment 
' has been increased to an extent beyond its wants,' because it 
can fumiBh troops to protect Dh&rwiir. The increase was 
made under the authority of the Supreme Qovemment in 
1819, when no doubt was anywhere entertained that after 
doubling at once" the Bombay territory, by the addition to it 
of the greater part of the Feshwah's dominions, this small 
portion of them would be annexed to Madras. Bnt there are 
general grounds, independently of the defence of a particular 
district, connected with the first rise of our power in India, 
which have rendered the maintenance of an efficient arm; 
at Madras indispensable. From early times it was absolutely 
necessary for the safety of our Indian empure, and even for 
our existence in India, to keep up a larger military force at 
Madras than it could support from its own resouroes, because 
it was on the coast of Coromandel that the great contest for 
dominion was carried on against the French and Dutch, and 
Mysore, the most formidable of all the native powers. It is 
on this coast still that we must be prepared to meet the 
French ; for a European enemy attacking India will always 
land on this coast, because he can be supplied with cTety- 
thing and easily advance into the country, and beoanse an 
invading army cannot be equipped on the coast of Malabar, 
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and cannot even move during several months in the year. Onr 
loDg connection with Hyderabad, and the maintenance of oux 
inflaence there, have also required ns to have some disposable 
force ready to aet according to emergencies. Expeditions to 
Manilla, Amboyna, and other Eoropean settlements to the 
eastward, have likewise required extra troops. The demand 
for these various services could never have been answered 
without an adequate force at Madras, or without something 
more than what is merely sufficient to protect its own territory. 
I do not mean that the circumstance of our having a miUtary 
force capable of protecting the Dhfirw&r province, is of it.self a 
sufficient reason for placing it mider Madras; but I think 
that it is one which ought to have paramount weight, when it 
IB combined with the consideration that the districts forming 
that province have always actually been occupied by our 
troops, and that they are not Mahratta but Canarese, the 
same as onr neighbouring districts of Harpanhalle and Btinda. 

The mistake of supposing the Dhirw&r districts to be Origtn Drtn* 
tiabratta, has probably arisen from our calling them the lupimmg 
southern Mahratta country, a term unknown to the natives, F"'''^ "' 
and only lately adopted by ourselves. They are so far from 
being Mahratta,- that, though frequently overrun, only a small 
part of them was ever subdued by the Foona Government. 
The rest remained under the Nizam and the Nawab of Savannr 
until Hyder Ali, by the defeat of Abdul Hakim, the last Xawab 
of Savanur, in 1763, became master of them ; and though 
they were still occasionally overrun by the Mahrattos, they 
remained annexed to Mysore until the first Mysore war, when 
Dharwfir was taken from Tippoo by the aid of a British force, 
and ceded, with its dependencies, to the Peshwah by the treaty 
of Scringapatan in 1792. ^Vhile the Dharwar districts were 
under the dominion of Hyder and Tippoo, the name of 
southern Mahratta country was unknown, and would have 
been unknown still, had they continued united to Mysore. They 
were considered as much a part of Mysore as Bangalore ; for 
the inhabitants were a portion of tlie same Canarese nation, 
Gpeaking the same language, and differing in no respect 
whatever. It must, therefore, be more satisfactory to the 
inhabitants themselves to be reunited to their own nation> 
than to be transferred to a country of Mahrattas, with whom 
they have no natural connection. A reference to the mftp,Qo|(; 
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wiQ show that the Dh^rw^ provinoe makes a deep indentation 
into Mysore ; that it is bounded on the sonth-east by 
Harpanhalle, and on the west by Sunda, both diHtricts of 
this Government ; end that its transfer to Madras would have 
the advantage of connecting these districts. This advantage 
is 80 obvious, that it has been proposed to take away the force 
of it by transferring Sunda from Madras to Bombay. 
Dt^^SJ'nM From the manner in which the j^igirdars are spoken of, 
SwJiS! ^* naight be inferred that they are ancient hereditary chiefs of 
the country, who possess great influence over the people, and 
in whose fallen condition the people sympathize deeply. But 
there is no foundation for such a belief. Most of the jigir* 
dars are strangers from the Eonkan and the countries beyond 
the Krishna, and have no inflaence over the people. Appa 
Dessai, of Nepanni, is indeed a native, but never possessed any 
weight in the country. He is a younger branch of a family, 
the chief of which was potail of Nepanni, and of another 
village. He was first noticed by General Wellesley in the 
Mahratta war of 1803-4, for his activity as the petty leader 
of a few horse, and he was afterwards patronized by the 
Peshwah, who was fond of raisiDg new men, and gave him 
jAgirs and the title of sirlashkar. The PatwardtiriB, who are 
by far the most considerable of the j^gfrdars, are, I believe, 
strangers in DhSxw&r, and were scarcely heard of until the 
time of Farasaram Bao's father, or rather of Farasaram Bio 
himself. They poBBessed none of that rank or consequence 
which belonged to the Gorpani and other Mahratta families, 
which held hereditary ohiefships. They were, like most other 
j&girdars, mere servants of the Feshwah, who hated them, 
and would have stripped them of their jigirs, had he not 
been prevented by the British Government. These observa- 
tions are made, in order to show that Dh^rw^ is not a 
Mahratta province, held by these j&girdors as hereditary 
chiefs, but a Canarese province, in which they are strangers, 
and in which their still having jSgirs is owing to the 
accidental interference of the British Government ; and that 
there can be no reason why the rights and privileges of those 
chiefs should not be as well secured to them under the 
Madras, as under the Bombay presidency. We know from 
experience that a Mahratta chief of much higher rank and 
antiquity than any of them, the jAgirdar of Sundnr, in 
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BaiHri, a member of the Gorpam fomily, lives contentedly 
on his j^gir between HarpanhaUe and Balliri, and is well 
pleased at his separation from Poona. 

The argoment in fovonr of the transfer to Bombay, founded Argnmmton 
on the distance of that place from Dhirw&r being only 290 d 
miles, while that of Madras Ib 400, is not of much consequence. 
In the extended state of our Indian territory, it is of little 
importance whether a place is 900 or 400, or even 600 miles 
from the capital. There may be circumstances of climate 
and national connection which may render the more distant 
Presidency more convenient than the nearer, for the purposes 
of good government and the comfort of the people. The m.iik.of 
inhabitants of all countries above the Gh&ts have a great »nt»ordto- 
dislike to descending the Western Ghats to the Malabar coast, S^-JT?^ 
but have none to descending the Eastern Ghats to the coast ^"^ 
of Goromandel. An inhabitant of Mysore wiU much rather 
come 300 miles to Madras than go 120 to Gananore. There 
camiot be the smallest doubt that a native of Dh&rwdr would 
much rather come to Madras than go to Bombay, because by 
going to Bombay he would experience a much greater change 
both of climate and of people, and would incur a much greater 
risk of sickness ; and that therefore it would be much more 
convenient for the personal intercourse of the inhabitants 
with the seat of government in all their affairs, to be under 
Madras than Bombay. Mere distance, however, never has 
been nor can be the rule for the annexation of territory to any 
particnlar Presidency. Were it admitted, it would transfer 
many of the Bengal conquests, and even Delhi itself, to 
Bomba-y. 

It is certainly desirable that each Presidency should be Tnnsitrof 
able to defray its own expense, because there is always some '■'4'!"!'"' 
inconvenience in being obliged to depend on another for its ^'*.^ 
resources. I do not, however, consider this as a matter of ""i^,,,,^ 
primary importance in the distribution of territory. Yet, as 
iai as it goes, it is in favour of Madras, because neither 
Madras nor Bombay can at present pay its own charges, 
without aid from Bengal ; but if Dh&rwar be transferred to 
Madras, this Presidency will be able to answer all its own 
demands without assistance from Bengal, while, if the 
transfer be made to Bombay, its resources will still be far 
below its expenditure, and both Presidencies, instead of one^)Qlc 
will still be dependent on Bengal. 
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ON THE QUESTION WHETHER ADVANTAGE WOULD 
RESULT FROM FILLING UP THE CASUALTIES 
IN EUROPEAN REGIMENTS IN INDIA, WITH 
RECRUITS FROM EUROPE, INSTEAD OF RE- 
LIEVING ENTIRE REGIMENTS. 



(Evidenet be/on Sded CommiUee of Eoiaa of Cammmt, \Hh AprS, 1813.) 

I CONCEIVE that very great advantages would result from *< 
such a practice, because, by Bending out recruits only, you 5 
have always veteran regiments. The recruits upon their land- j 
ing are thrown into old regiments who are aoijnainted with ^ 
the mode of living in the country, and the recruit soon f 
becomes a perfect soldier. By sending out entire regiments, '' 
however excellent the officers may be, from their not being 
acquainted with the manners of the country and with the 
modes of living, a corps upon its first arrival, and sometimes 
for one or two years' time, is quite inefficient : if it is sent to 
the field, it is rather an encumbrance than an advantage to 
the army. There is likewise, by the system of sending out 
recmits instead of whole regiments, a considerable saving, 
not only in expense, bat likewise in the lives of men; for 
when regiments are sent out in a body, from their inexperience 
in the country mode of hving, a much greater proportion of 
them die, than among those recmits who are thro^m into old 
veteran regiments established in the country. 
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ON THE QUESTION OF ABOLISHING THE ETJEOPEAN 
REGIMENTS OF THE COMPANY AND CONFINING 
THE COMPANY'S ARMY TO NATIVE TROOPS 
COMMANDED ^Y EUROPEAN OFFICERS. 



(Etiidenet before Select CmraiUee of Eoute of Commont, 12lh AprO, 1818.) 

T>ntt»iiuao If Buc'h a separation were to take place, I am of opinion 
indiac™- that it would tend materially to destroy the efficiency of the 
mtTi/^ei Company's army. It has been a part of our military policy in 
diciJu^iSi ^°^ *° raiBe the European character by all possible means, 
^mS°' *" ^°^P^**y Europeans only in leading the assaults of all places 
(^prnj"" taken by storm, and to employ them in the field in all enter- 
to'iijj"" prises where courage is required. By a separation of the 
opiniDD. European part of the estabhshment from the native, the 
European part of the establishment will be exclusively em- 
ployed in all those services in which military distinction or 
renown is to be acquired. In the sepoy service, the officers 
cannot be employed, except in all the lower drudgery and 
fatigue of war. They will in consequence sink in their repnta- 
tion; and will become in time Uttle better than a kind of country 
militia. The regiments will become somewhat like what the 
eepoys of the French Government formerly were, who, being 
separated from the European branch of the service, were 
commanded by officers of an inferior dcBcription. The officers, 
by being excluded from all great opportiinitieB of signalizing 
themselves, would sink in character, and woold be held in 
no estimation by the officers of the European part of the 
establishment. The sepoys whom they commanded, would 
likewise lose their respectability, and the whole native branch 
of the establishment would then become no better than a 
native army is, when conmiandt-d by Europeans, under a 
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native prince. The European officers of the Bepoy estabheh- 
ment, excluded trom all diBtinction in India and in their own 
country, vould become diflcontented, and they would most 
probably in time, sooner or later, by means of a civil war, 
effect the separation of India &om this country. 

The military character of the sepoy corps in the French sapwtoritr 
service was very low, and they were by no means so efficient o™Tta'"^' 
as the Company's sepoys. I should suppose that one regiment Hporxttii- 
of the Company's sepoys would have dlBpersed three or four theEunpna 
corps of French sepoys; and I am convinced that this i^g^ 
superiority in the Company's sepoys has arisen entirely &om Eurap«iD 
their considering themselves as a part of a European army. 
The officers by whom they have been trained were bred in 
European regiments. After serving a certain time in European 
regimentB, they were appointed to sepoy corpB ; and after 
remaining with Bepoy corps some years, they were very often 
sent back again to command European regiments, or to serve 
in them ; bo that there was no distinction in the European 
officer, whether he was with a sepoy or a European corps. 
The Company's sepoy considers himself as forming an integral 
part of the. British European army, and it is from that he 
derives his high character and confidence. By a separation 
of the European infantry, he would regard himself as no 
better than the common militia of the country. It would be 
impossible to maintain anything like equality in an army 
divided into two branches, in one branch of which the officers 
should be exclusively employed on all distinguished occasions, 
and the officers of the other branch excluded &om having an 
opportunity of distinguiBhing themselves. Without equality, 
there can be no such emulation as there ought to be : among 
military men there must be something like equality to main- 
tain it. In place of emulation, we should have jealouBy. Our 
military establishments in India should be formed upon 
principles which, while they extinguish all jealousy, should 
kindle and keep alive emulation. 

The efficiency of the Company's army, I conceive, would be *™*?|' '^ 
very greatly improved by a considerable addition of European '"^J^n^ 
infantry and cavalry — by such an addition as would enable ^J^^^,; 
every officer, upon his first going out from Europe to India, to [^tufo^n 
be employed one or two years with a European regiment, J^J^lJ^""' 
until he had learnt his duty. lie ought not to bu transferred 
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to a sepoy corps nntil, by previonsly serving with a Enropean 
one, he had made himself master of all his duties, and like- 
wise, by being in some degree acquainted with the character 
of the natives, qualified to command and to act with 

sepoys. 
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REGAEDING THE BODT-GTTABD OF THE GOYEBNOR 
OF MADRAS. 



lOth October, 1820. 
The Hononrable the Court of Direetors having, in their ordCTof 
military letter to Bengal of the 8th November, 1814, ordered SX"™*^!.^' 
that the Bod;-gaard at Madras should be reduced, and that li^rt-ol^^b; 
the duty should be performed by a detachment from the Dor's b^- 
nearest cavalry regiment, and the Supreme Government E^ign^' 
having recently transmitted to this Presidency a copy of the menifn™" 
Honourable Court's order in question, I am desirous that we uTiirrngi- 
should give it effect without delay. As I am, however, con- jectiou lo 
vinced that by relieving the guard iroia the nearest cavalry moniiiitsr 
station no expense would ultimately be saved, that much 
inconvenience would be incurred by separating the men from 
their friends and families at Arcot when they come in succes- 
sion to their homes at that place, and that the discipline of 
the corps, both of that part which remained with the head- 
quarters and of that which came to Madras, would be greatly 
injured, I would recommend that the recruiting of the cavalry 
be stopped until the men of the Body-guard can be borne 
upon the strength of regiments without being supernumerary ; 
that the guard be composed of details from the different 
corps, with a commandant and adjutant as at present, and 
that His Excellency the Commander-in-chief be requested to 
issue the necessary orders. Experience has shown that this 
system is better adapted than any other to maintain the 
(liscipUne of the Body-guard: it was under it that it was 
distinguished as the most eEBcient, perliapn, of all the cavalry 
corps in the field in Lord Coinwallia' campaigns, and that it 
beha\-ed so gallantly against the southern poligiirs. t 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF SO AERANGING THE 
KELIEP8 OF NATIVE REGIMENTS THAT THEY 
SHOULD BE BROUGHT BACK PERIODICALLY 
TO THE DISTRICTS IN WHICH THEY WERE 
RAISED. 

19Ui December, IS20. 

FiuofiT^ I BATE great pleasure in enbinittiug to the Board the accom- 

ofrtgiDienu panying plan proposed by His Excellency the Cotmnander-in- 

u^mmui- chief for the systematic relief at fixed periods of all the corps 

of the army, and I beg leave to recommend it for immediate 

adoption. 

The reasons for this important measure are so fnlly and 
ably explained by His Excellency that I have nothing to add 
to them, further than to express my entire concurrence in the 
sentiment expressed by the Commander-in-chief. 
ExHdiencT The object is to bring back each corps to its own home, 
buk^h' or place where it was chiefly raised, once in six years. I 
ibtpLueiD have long regarded this measore as one that was essentiaUy 
cbieST nised neccssary to secure the good order and fideHty of our native 
jetit. troops. These troops unite the character of a standing army 
with that of a mihtia. They owe this union to their attach- 
ment to their native villages, to the provision made for their 
families there, and to the custom of men of the same &mily, 
and often of a number of families related to each other, 
serving in the same corps. This character has been gene- 
rally changing for the last ten or twelve years. The change 
has been owing to the long absence of a great part of the 
army from their homes at distant stations beymd the 
frontier, where they form new connections and forget their 
families. The consct]ucnccs of this system have yet been 
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bat little seen ; bnt there can be no doubt bat that in time 
its effect would inevitably be to destroy the character of our 
native army, and to conyert it into a body of mere mer- 
cenaries, finding houBes and families wherever they went, 
ready to join in any distnrbance, and dangerous to the State. 
The plan of the Commander-in-ehiet, by bemg steadily j 
irsued, will, I have no dc 
fidelity of oux native army. 
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ON CEETAIN PEOPOSALS FOR AUGMENTING THE 
NUMBER OF EUBOPEAN OFFICERS ATTACHED 
TO THE NATIVE ARTILLERY. 



Slat Jmdmt, 1821. 

r Is support of the expediency of the proposed augmen- 

^nimi- tation of European ofRcere with the golandSz' corps, it is 

MD offloen obaeryed ' that such a corps, bemg composed of natives, 

»n». One 'jH as much, if not considerably more, dependent upon its 

^l^ 'European officers than any others.' This is a principle which 

J^Jjj^ has never yet been admitted with regard to our other native 

troops, and to the justness of which I cannot assent. I am 

so far from thinking that the efficiency of native troops is 

increased in proportion to the increased number of Europeaji 

officers, that I think that the number of officers may be too 

great, and that when this is the case, it injureB the discipline 

of the corps and lessens the respect of the native for their 

European officers. Native troops are quite orderly, and easily 

managed. The native officers are well acquainted with all 

their duties and expert in their execution. They conduct 

almost all the interior details, and leave but little for the 

European officer to do. They are, however, apt to grow 

indolent and careless when left to themselves, and European 

officers are therefore absolutely necessary to direct them ; but 

not many. One to a company is quite enough for every usefnl 

purpose. 

• Qolanddx, natire foot artillery. 
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THE GSEAT UTILITY OF THE CORPS OF PIONEERS. 



30th JaDoary, 1821. 

The report of the QaartermaBter-general, dated 16th in- nuut; of 
Btant, exhibits in 80 clear and forcible a manner the naeful ^Si^"' 
services of the corpB of pioneers, and the inconvenience that 
moBt result from any diminution of its strength, that I have 
no hesitation in recommending to the Board that the order 
for suspending the recruiting of that corps be withdrawn, and 
that it he kept complete. 

It will be seen from the distributive statement transmitted nowcm- 
by the Quartermaster-general that the greater part of the ^'' 
pioneers are employed, under the orders of the Supreme 
Government, with the different subsidiary forces in advance, 
and that within our own frontier we have only two companies, 
the whole of which, with the exception of a small party doing 
duty in the cantonment of Bangalore, are employed in open- 
ing the Periah ghat between Mysore and Malabar. 

We have no inland navigation, and the only communi- M>ybera.de 
cations, therefore, between the coast and the interior, whether ke<i)iTi|ii« 
for military or commercial purposes, are the different passes, '"«" "j? 
which are at all times difficult and often impassable from JJJ^"'.n'd 
want of timely repair. Had we no use for pioneers with our ^JiJ'yj^JJ 
armies, it would still be necessary to keep them up in order to J^*iji™'',t 
repair these passes, as public work is essential to the trade of 3'™"'' "^ 
the country ; for, if we did not, we should be obliged to have 
recourse to common labourers, who, from their want of skill, 
would be much more expensive. But the services of the 
pioneers are applicable, not only to the important works of 
opening and repairing passes, but to the construction of roads 

ogle 
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and temporary buildings at all oar military Btations, wliich 
would otherwise be executed at a greater expense by the 
engineers' department. The pioneers are at all times pro- 
ductive labourers : they are never idle, and as the works in 
which they are usually engaged could not be executed so 
cheaply by any other class of labourers, there would be no 
economy in reducing their number. The communications 
must be left open between the countries on the east and west 
coasts and those above the Ghats ; and if we have not 
pioneers, it must be done by common labourers and the lower 
class of cultivators, drawn together from a distance, and most 
hrequently by compulsion, to work among unhealthy jungles, 
where many of them lose their lives, and where their labour, 
after all, is much more expensive, from the want of the neces- 
sary skill, than that of pioneers. Considerations, therefore, 
of humanity, as well as of economy, urge the propriety of 
maintaining the pioneers' corps at their full establishment. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENT BAZAES TO 
INDIAN AEMIES. 



23fd Feboiar;, 1821. 
Tee ComtuiBBory-geiieral has, in bis report of the 24th i 
January, bo fully explained the inconTeniences which are likely iBiu™'n[S 
to result from the abolition of the exemption &om transit niuitdiitiH. 
duties on all supplies passing through the territories of Nizam 
and the &&j& of Nagpur for the use of the subsidiary forces, 
that I aon induced to recommend that it be submitted for con- 
sideration to the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council. 

There is, perhaps, no one thing which so much facilitates An «md«iit 
military operations, and which contributes so much to their uii ulbf" 
economy, and often to their success, as an efficient bazar. Oar miuwr 
campaigns have been short and decisire, merely in proportion ludu. 
as oox snpphes have been more or less abundant. In the 
campaigns of Sir Eyro Goote in the Camatic, from 1780 to 
1783, oar bazars carried nothing but salt, tobacco, and some 
other trifling articles. All grain for the army was carried 
either by the pubhc, or by the troops and followers ; and as 
nothing could be got from the bazar, this stock was soon 
exhausted, and the army was compelled to fall back on its 
magazines for a fresh supply. It could porsue no success 
nor attempt any distant operation, and the campaigns were 
in consequence long and the expense overwhelming. 

In the Mysore war, under the Marquis Comwallis, our bazars wintormch 
were little better than before. The native troops and followers SS^«Sl>^ 
were still obliged to carry Ave days' rice when they marched, u^n w.r 
and as no dependence could be placed upon the bazars, the coni**ui>- 
public was obliged to maintain a most expensive establishment 
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of cattle for the carriage of grain. The army waa obliged to 
make several retrograde moTements to corer the advance of its 
supplies from the Gamatic. But towards the end of that war, 
our bazars were so much improved by exemption from transit 
duties, by high prices, and by occasional bounties when the 
prices were not favourable, that they afforded material aid to 
the publie departments in supplying the troops and followers, 
and enabled the army to piosecute all its objects without 
any impediment on account of provisions. The experience 
acquired at this period, and in the campaign of 1799 in 
Mysore, led to the encouragement of military bazars, and 
to their consequent improvement at the principal military 
stations in advance ; and hence it has happened that onr 
native troops have not for many years been nnder the neces- 
sity of carrying five days' rice in their knapsacks, as formerly, 
and that our operations have not been impeded by the want of 
provisions. It is true that the facility of obtaining supplies 
in the present, compared with former times, arises from the 
extension of onr territory and power, as well as from bazarSi 
but in a much smaller degree. 
d Every person who has seen an Indian campaign, knows how 
" essential a good bazar is to the efBcieney of the army, and 
' without it how helpless it is. The facta stated by the Com- 
missary-general show the vast advantages which have been 
derived of late years from the bazar of the Hyderabad sob- 
sidiary force in the operations in the Deccan. During the 
whole period that force was in the field, from 1814 till its 
return to Jaulnah, after the capture of Asseerghur in 1819, 
it was never necessary to issne grain from the public store to 
the troops and followers, and the occasional aid given to the 
bazar from the public department amounted only to about 
sixteen garce of rice. Had the bazar not supplied all the 
wants of the troops, it must have been done by Government, 
at an enormous additional expense, by doubling or tripling the 
cattle of the Grain Department, and with the disadvantage of 
retarding every operation by frequent halts ld order to collect 
supplies to replace the deficiency in the public store, and of 
doubling the field charges of the army by the loss of time. 

There are no disadvantages that can possibly ensue from 

the exemption of duties, that can be put in competition with 

- the important benefits to be drawn from a mihtaiy bazar. 
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The whole of the evil of exemption is meiel; the loss of the p"*v'"" 
duties on the articles sold in the camps of the snbsidiary ^""^ 
forces of Hyderabad and Nagpoor, with some Bmall addi- 
tion for articles which, nnder passports for these camps, may 
have evaded the dnties, and have been sold in other places. 
TfiB Highness the Nizam can have no reasonable cause of 
complaint against the exemption, since it is stipulated for by 
an article of the treaty. Neither can his farmers of the cus- 
toms suffer by it, as they take it into their calculation in 
making their proposals for them. These men, however, 
sometimes make use of the exemption as a pretence for 
endeavouring to obtain a remission in their kiets, when there 
is not the smallest ground for their apphcation. I have 
myself had occasion to see many instances of such appHca- 
tions by renters of the customs in the Company's territory, 
which, when investigated, were always found to be either wholly 
without foundation, or insignificant in their amount. Indeed, 
the custom farmers are usually too vigilant to let anything of 
this kind escape them, and the dealers are deterred from &aud 
by the dread of fine and confiscation to which they are hable. If 
anything further be deemed necessary to prevent the fraudulent 
evasion of the duties, it might be done by directing the com- 
missariat to furnish the Nizam's officers with a register of all 
passes granted for supplies, at the moment when they are 
ifisued. 

The remission of the duties is but a very small sacrifice, Adrwur) 
which the Nizam makes for the advantage which he derives theNtMin 
from our military bazars by their demand for the produce of mmuiT 
the country for a much larger body of troops than we are by 
treaty bound to furnish, and by the necessary increase of 
cultivation and revenue from this demand. 

Without the continuance of the exemption &om duties, Eicmpiion 
there can be no efficient mihtary bazar. The dealers belong- iiQ*nM«it. 
ing to them would be on the same footing as those of the tuinunua 
towns, and would be undersold by them ; and as they would ='™',™|''- 
no longer have any motive to submit to the restraint of 
martial law, and the hardships of a camp, they would soon 
disappear. The bazars, while stationary, might continue to be 
well supphed ; but whenever the troops marched, most of the 
bazar men would remain behind, and Government would be 
forced to supply the want by an expensive estabhshment ofO^lc 
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cattle for the carriage of grain. We see examplcB of this 
every day on a small scale. When a corps comes down to the 
Camatic from Hyderabad, it moves without difficolty, becan&a 
it is attended by a part of the military bazar ; bnt when a 
corps leaves the Camatic for Hyderabad, it has no bazar, and 
the country is put in requisition everywhere to supply its 
wants. Such a bazar as can supply the wants of an army and 
facilitate its movements during war, cannot be formed at once, 
or got whenever it is wsjited. It must be composed of men 
possessing some property, and accustomed to a camp life ; but 
they must have some Indacemeut in peace to secure their 
services in war, and no other will he found bo cheap and 
effectual as the usual exemption from duties. 
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14th April, te21. 
OoB military charges are ao heavy, that it was my meh to ciunwueh 
have proposed at an earKer period some measure for effecting ^i^u^«t 
a considerable reduction of them, but several causes concorred £!l^, 
to make me delay it. The great and sudden loss of men to 
which every corps that marched was exposed from the cholera, 
the nnezpeeted requisition upon us for troops to supply the 
place of the Bombay corps sent to oppose the threatened 
invasion from Sind, and the uncertainty whether the ex- 
pedition against the Arabs might not occasion some fresh 
demand upon os, rendered it unadvisable to think of making 
any rednctionB in our force mitil a season of greater tran- 
quillity. That season appears to me to be now arrived. 
The Bombay Government have brought their military expedi- iMiNUoiuaf 
tions to a successful termination, and are not likely to require ^'i^tTr^' 
our aid: the Deccan is quiet, and the ravages of the cholera '™*^'''»- 
have BO much diminished as no longer to affect seriously the 
strength of our corps. We may therefore, I think, safely 
venture to bring back our military expenditure to what it was 
in 1813-14, after making due allowance for the unavoidable 
augmentation of our army in order to occupy the countries • 
conquered during the late war. 

The reports of the Deputy Accountant-general and of the Enenito' 
Aeconntant-general have pointed out the causes of the great mtocuon 
increase of mihtary charges since 1813-14 ; and though it may nJm^ 
be of less importance to understand how they have arisen, than 
how they are to be reduced, yet still a knowledge of both is neces- 
sary, because without it we cannot so easily perceive the causes 
by which we are prevented from bringing them back to their 
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former level. The chief, and indeed the only impediment, in 
our way is the demand for additional troops to occnpy the 
countries conquered in the late Mahratta war. During the last 
twenty years, the demand upon us for troops has been gradu- 
ally increasing, while our territory and resources have remained 
stationary. In 1800, the only troops ve bad beyond the 
frontier, were a body of about seven thousand men, composing 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force ; and in order to defray the 
expense of this body the provinces of BalMri and Cnddapah, 
yielding a net revenue of about fifty lakhs of rupees, were ceded 
to us. We have been extensively engaged in every war in the 
Beccan since that period, but without any accession whatever 
to our territory. Our own resources, however, when we had 
only the Hyderabad subsidiary force beyond our frontier, and 
even when we had occasional detachments at Poena and in 
the Southern Mahratta country, were more than sufficient to 
cover every charge ; but when we became engaged in the 
Pind4ri warfare, and afterwards in the general war with the 
Mahratta states, and when oar quota of troops beyond the 
frontier was increased &om 7000 to 26,000, as it stood last 
year, they were utterly unequal to meet so heavy an augmen- 
tation of expense. This expense, though incurred by Madras, 
does not belong more peculiarly to it than to any of the other 
Presidencies, because it was incurred on account of the 
general interests of our Indian empire. That empire, how- 
ever, having been greatly extended, requires additional troops 
to protect it, which, if not fumished by Madras, must be 
furnished by Bengal or Bombay, and it is of less moment by 
whom this is done, than that it should be done in the manner 
most advantageous to the pubHc. Madras, from its local 
situation, &om its long established possessions in the penin- 
sula, and from its native armies being composed of inhabitants 
of the Deccan or men of the same langu^e and habits, ia 
better calculated than any of the other Presidencies to supply 
the extra force now employed in that province, and whatever 
more may be at any time required, vrith expedition and 
economy. Assuming, therefore, that this extra force most 
be maintained by us, and that consequently we cannot 
revert to the same military establishment we had before the 
late war, we have only to consider what reduction can with 
propriety be made in our existing establishment. Down to 
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the year 1813-14, our then military foree apon the peace AmiMmv 
establiBhment, vith the ezoeption of the corps at Hyderabad, piuwd upon 
which were apon the war eBtahliahmeDt, was found adequate «i^ii^ 
to every ordinary purpose. We hare now, in addition to the 
countriee which we then protected, to cover the Nagpur 
territory and the southern Mahratta states ; but the late 
angmentatioii of our army, even upon the peace estabhshment, 
will be folly equal to this object. In 1813-14, several 
powerful Native States existed in the Decoan, whose hostiUty 
was always to be dreaded ; but now theee States have either 
disappeared or fallen so much as to be no longer formidable, 
and the frontiers of the different Presidencies have been so 
much extended as to bring their several annieB into commu- 
nication with each other in the centre of the peninsula ; so 
that, though the territories to be protected by Madras have 
been greatly increased, there can be no doubt that the military 
force has been augmented in a still greater proportion, and 
that it is now more equal than it was then to the effectual 
protection of all the provinces which it occupies. I have 
therefore no hesitation in recommending its reduction to the 
peace estabUshment. The same amonnt of reduction may be Bddnctian a 
made by redocing either the number or the strength of corps, ot^m^vn- 
I prefer the reduction of the strength of corps, because it is ntacnoaot 
more easy, more gradual, less hkely to produce distress or to «> <x«f^ 
disturb the peace of the country, already too full of the dis- 
banded troops of the native powers, and because it leaves the 
army more efficient, more capable of being speedily augmented 
upon any emergency, and better adapted to the proposed 
system of general periodical rehef. It is evident that if the 
corps beyond the frontier were upon the war, and those within 
it upon the peace, eatabhshment, frequent rehefs could not be 
made without much inconvenience and confusion ; that we 
should in many cases have either too many or too few men 
for the object in view, and that in order to equalize these in- 
equalitjes, we should be obliged to divide many of the corps 
and injure their discipline. These inconveniences will be 
obviated by having all the corps of each branch of the native 
army of the same strength. 

In reducing we must be careful in distinguishing between Rtdoetiaiaf 
what can and what cannot injure the efficiency of our army, i^ — "" 
and what can and what cannot be easily replaced. On this 
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principle it ie not proposed to make any reduction of the 
dooly corps, as its strength is so inadequate to its dnties that 
a considerable nomber of extra bearers is required to be con- 
stantly employed; but its present constitution may, I think, 
be revised, so as to prevent the growth of the pension charge, 
which, unless some alteration he made, will in a few years be 
itajofths very heavy. On the same ground, it is not intended to make 
'*™*™" any reduction of the corps of pioneers, because their labour 
is BO generally applicable to every public work, civil and 
military, that it will more than repay their expense. They 
are employed, not only in every useful work about camps and 
cantonments, but in opening passes among the hills, to facili- 
tate the commercial intercourse between the countries above 
and below the Gh&ts. Many more of these roads are wanted 
for the convenience of trade, which is much impeded by the 
circuitous and difficult routes by which it is obliged to proceed. 
Ck)nunon labourers are not always to be found where such 
works are to be executed ; and even where they are, they work 
BO slowly and unskilfully, that their labour becomes much more 
expensive than that of pioneers, and I am therefore satisfied 
that public economy would be better consulted by the aug- 
mentation than by the reduction of that corps. 
HorednFtiaD No roduction is proposed to be made in the breeding 
ta^bn^ establishment and public cattle department, not only because 
meDiorpntf of their great importance to our artillery in the field, and of 
there being no other breed of cattle equally good to replace 
them, but also because they are of general advantage to the 
country by having contributed greatly to the introduction of 
an improved breed of cattle among the inhabitants, both for 
draught and carriage. The bullocks received from the breed- 
ing establishment are, perhaps, the best calculated for the use 
of an army, of ady in India. The breeding establishment 
must be maintained on such a scale as to supply the number 
required ; and as it is still unequal to this, no part of it can 
be reduced. The public cattle are not, in time of peace, an 
idle expense ; for such part of them as are not immediately 
attached to the artillery of the different divisions of the army, 
are employed in transporting stores to different militar y 
stations, for which service, were they not available, it would 
be necessary to hire cattle at a heavy expense. 

I have already said that the sever^ corps of the native 
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armj may safely be reduced to the peace establishment. This B««acuui u, 
ahoold be done immediately by-an order to stop recruiting, bruappiia 
and by letting every man be discharged who wished it. There "^^ 
are in almost every corps several men who want tbeir dis- ^^^ 
charge, though they have not served their time, and are not 
entitled to be invalided or pensioned. Their discharge should 
be granted whenever it can be done without reducing the 
strength of the corps below the fixed establishment. If this 
measore be adopted, each regiment of native cavalry will be 
reduced to 660 troopers, and each battalion of native infantry 
to 800 rank and file, inclnding the six extra battalions. In 
reducing the golandiz battalion, we have no former standard 
to revert to ; but, ae it is a new corps, and one which we do not 
know to be so essential a part of our military establishment 
as the other branches of it, I would recommend that it be 
reduced as follows : — The golandaz battaUon to 760 rank 
and file ; the gun lascars to 450 — and that its establishment be 
conformable to the accompanying list.* These reductions, 
when carried completely into effect, will produce an annual 
saving of about Bs. 1,268,898. If the Board agree to them, 
the statement required by the Bengal Government may be 
immediately prepared, showing the whole of our military 
expenditure divided into permanent and temporary, the 
reduced establishment forming the permanent and excess the 
temporary charge. 

* It haa not been tbocgbt ueoeuor; to print the t«biiIaT Ii«t here referred to ; 
the gotindiz artilfer? having been aboliihed after th« mntinjr of 1857, aa wall a* 
the natiTO hune artillerr. 
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ON THE INEXPEDIENCT OP CERTAIN PEOPOSED 
CHANGES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COM- 
MISSARIAT DEPAETMENT, 



ordnoTtb* The Honourable the Court of Diractors, in their correspond- 

Copn of Dl- , -11 

ISML^'to. ^"^"^ respectu^ the comDuasari&t, have directed 'that an 
g y""" ' annosl report be made by the MiHtar; Board upon the com- 
' missariat to Goremiuent ; ' that the commisBariat at all the 
Presidencies ' be kept on a aimilar and amform footing ; ' and 
that ' the commiaBariat be made immediately dependent npon 
'the Mihtaiy Board, through whom the Government will 
' receive all appHcationa from the CommiBsary-general for 
' allowances of money and other purposes, and by whom the 
' commisBariat accounts will be submitted, as is the custom 
' in the department of supply.' 
iBape- These orders involve a very material change in the conduct 

prop^ of the commissariat department, and a conformity to the 
Bengal form of accounts. The commissariat had so com- 
pletely answered the end of its institntion that I was extremely 
unwilling to venture upon any alteration, until we should 
have seen what coarse the Supreme Government would adopt. 
We have received their plan, and also one foanded upon it by 
the Military Auditor-general ; and from the examination of 
both, I am only the more confirmed in my opinion of the 
inexpediency of the proposed changes, becaqse they could 
produce no good, but would create much concision and 



EOcieiKT °t In every great department, when any important change in 
uriM hM its system of management is contemplated, the cause of such 
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change should be either eome evil actnally experienced or the ^^i^ 
prospect of some coiiBider&ble advantage ; bat in the present "*"■ 
instance I see neither of these motives. When the Honourable 
Coort iseaed their orders on this anbject, their information 
regarding the commissariat was very limited, in comparison 
mth that which we now possess. It reached only to four or 
five years of peace after its formation. It had not been exposed 
to the test of war, and it was therefore very natural that they 
should donbt its efficiency, and be desirons of devising means 
of improving and guarding it from abuse. But whatever 
doubts might have been at an earlier period entertained of 
the efficiency of the commissariat, there can be none now on 
this point with any person who has considered its operations 
daring the late campaigns. We do not now speak of it on 
conjecture, but &om a trial of eleven years of peace and war, 
in which it has amply reahzed the most sanguine expectations 
that could have been formed of it. What is it that we want ? 
Why should we change what has been practically found so 
good for nncertain schemes of improvement 9 Allow the new 
plans the most perfect success, they caimot make us better 
than we are. 
The dishnrsemente of the commissariat from 

its formation till October amounted to ... Ea. 50,659,080 
The amount retrenched originally was ... 215,175 

The amount admitted on re-audit was ... 214,724 

The amount finally retrenched was 460 

or something less than one rupee in the hundred thousand. 
It may be contended that this satisfactory result has arisen 
from the difficulty of retrenching in accounts which, in theur 
nature, are chiefly contingent. This is true in part ; but the 
main causes of it are the correetneBS of the accounts and of 
the principles on which the department has been constituted. 
If any mode can be contrived by which these contingent 
accounts can be secured from fraud or error, it will be an 
improvement worthy of adoption. They ought to be subject c 
to the strictest scrutiny by the Military Board, or the Military I 
Auditor-general, or by both ; but the first audit of them > 
should be made by the Commissary-general himself, as no • 
other person can possibly be so well qualified to execute this ^"ff™ 
task. The more we remove the commissariat from the 
control of Government, in order to place it under that of thejglc 
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Military Boarcl, the more we Bhall mjore the poblio service. 
The greatest advantages derived from the existing system have 
ariBen from the subBtitution of the management of the Com- 
missary-general for that of the Military Board. Every branch 
has improved nnder the conmiissariat, and in none has the 
improvement been greater than in those which formerly 
were most immediately tmder the Military Board. If we 
desire to know the probable effect of the Military Board 
having a more direct authority than at present over the 
commissariat, we may form some estimate of it by comparing 
the results of their and his management on those parts which 
they formerly directed. 
f The Mihtary Board, bo far from being able to tmdertake 
new duties, have already more than they can properly attend 
The Mihtary Auditor-general seems to think that, as they 
to! direct the ordnance, they may also direct the commisBariat ; 

but I see no ground for thinking that the ordnance is so con- 
ducted as to make it desirable to throw any more business 
upon the Military Board. I beUeve that they anperintend the 
ordnance as well as it is practicable, consiatent with the 
necessary attention to their other duties; but I am satisfied 
that the business of the ordnance would be much better con- 
ducted by a single officer as Commissary-general of ordnance, 
than it ever can be by any 'Board whatever, and thai the 
adoption of such a plan would produce a very considerable 
saving to the public. 
unnritibUKr Thorc is no Board under the Government so ill qualified 
BnidiorUM from its very constitution for the management of pnbhc 
j' ^w^ business, but more especially of details, as the Mihtary Board. 
'•uu. The Board of Trade and the Board of Revenue have only one 
object to attend to, and the whole time of their members is 
devoted to it. But the members of the Mihtary Board have 
severally their own particular departments, whose duties are 
sufficient to occupy them fully. They meet but once a week: 
they have done nothing to save expense in the commiBsariat. 
AH suggestions on this head have, I believe, come from the 
Commissary-general himself, and generally in opposition to 
their opinion. They have no regular head ; for the Com- 
mander-in-chief has not sat among them for the last ten 
years ; but if it were otherwise, and if they could meet every 
day, it could not further the business of the commissariat, of 
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which none of them can have any competent knowledge, and 
with the direction of which they could not interfere without 
detriment to the service. 

Bat though the Military Board mast always be anqualified JJ(^J^J^ 
either to superintend the commissariat or to direct its details, umt^"" 
there are matters in which the aid of their opinion may be f^ " ""^ 
highly useful to Goremment. On all military works, on all 
general arrangements, on all questions of importance, and on 
all matters relative to the defence of the country or prepara- 
tions for war, they are peculiarly fitted, by their long expe- 
rience, and by their extensive and intimate knowledge of the 
service and of the country, to assist Government with the 
most judicious opinions. But it is only on such general 
matters that their aid can be uaeful, and we ought therefore 
to call upon them to state by what means, without relieving 
the CommisBary -general from any part of hia present responsi- 
bility, the check and audit of his accounts might be rendered 
most complete. 

It is essential to the success of the department that the Ttwcommii- 
Commiseary-general should retain all his present powers and bgaseientir 
all his responsibility; for, whatever plans may be suggested, I nniMiu 
am persuaded that his responsibility will always be found to "^f ot ft* 
be the best security of government, and that without it we 
can have none. He must keep the accounts, for they furnish 
the best means he can have of controlling bis department. 
Such a department cannot be efficiently directed, unless the 
head of it has the charge of the accounts. The advantages of 
this are, that it keeps him at all times completely informed of 
the actual state of every part of hie charge; it gives him 
a greater interest in it ; it makes bim feel his responBibOity 
more ; it saves expense ; it saves the time of other public 
departments ; it enables him to be clear and correct in all hia 
statements, and to be expeditious in detecting errors and 
abuses. The exemption from the management of the 
accounts would be a great relief to him, but it would be 
highly injurious to the pubHc interests. The plan proposed 
by the Military Auditor-general for the commissariat accounts, 
would destroy the department, and is too extravagant for 
adoption ; but some of the reasons which he brings forward 
as objections to the present system of those accounts, deserve 
to be noticed, as showing that he has been able to find qo.)^Ic 
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Teal defect in them. He finds fault with the Commissary- 
genersl'a correcting and auditing the aceonntB of his subordi' 
Date of&cers, previous to their being transmitted to the 
Aaditot-general ; but this practice appears to me to ha 
one of the most useful parts of the system. It is no more 
than vbat every man at the head of every great department 
does or ought to do. A Collector exanunes the accoimte of his 
subordinates and assistants and tahsild^, and sends them 
back for correction, vhen necessary, before he forwards them 
to the Presidency. This saves the labour of re-audits and 
useless correspondence. It would be a vast advantage if the 
pay and other departments could all, Uke the commissariat, 
be BO managed, and that uo retrenchments could be made by 
audit ; and that the correctness of their accounts could always 
be such as to force the auditor to pass them at once without 
retrenchment. What the Mihtary Auditor-general regards as 
a defect, is in fact the very perfection of the commissariat, 
and that at which every department ought to aim. Their 
accounts would then be correct when first sent up to him, and 
after subjecting them to the strictest examination, he would 
have to pass them without remark. The pubhc business 
would then go on as it ought to do. That would then be done 
in the first instance which is now done after much vexations 
labour and delay, and so much of the time of Government 
would not be idly consumed in the discussion of petty audits. 
But the Military Auditor-general is so lax from being aware of 
the inconvenience occasioned b; Government being occupied in 
such details, that he proposes an arrangement which would 
involve them in a great deal more. His plan of keeping a 
separate account with every subordinate commissariat officer, 
and of their corresponding with the Mihtary Board and the 
Auditor-general direct, would be to establish twenty com- 
missariats in place of one, each of which would cost more 
trouble to manage than the whole does now. It would be a 
source of weakness throughout the department, of inextricable 
confusion, of delays, of references without end, and of calls 
upon Government to adjust disputes. 

The Military Auditor-general says that he has been but a 

t nominal auditor of the commissariat accounts. But why so? 

He has had the same means as the Commissary-general : he 

got the same vouchers ; and if he has passed any account not 
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authenticated by proper voacherB, he has not done what was 
expected of him. But this is not the case. His real objection 
is one thai cannot be removed in any possible way. He 
ststee that the commissariat accounts are contingent, that no 
fixed rates apply, and that whaterer rates are charged, most, 
as matter of coarse, be admitted and passed. This is surely 
no reason for transferring the accounts to the Military Board, 
as the same thing must happen wherever the accounts are 
placed. The rates most always be contingent, as now ; and 
the Military Board must take them from the accomits of the 
subordinate officers, and will not be so capable of checking 
them as the Commissary-general. It is true that an audit can 
have very little effect in ascertaining the rates or prices actually 
paid by the native agents of the commissariat ; bat it can 
ascertain those paid by the subordinate commissariat officers, 
aecordingto their voachers and affidavits. It can also perfectly 
ascertain all quantities delivered by the commissariat to other 
departments, and it can ascertain with precision that no hire 
has been charged beyond the regulated rate. It is hire which 
forms the chief expense of the commissariat, and as it can 
always be kept within the authorized hmits by the MiUtary 
Auditor-general, it can hardly be maintained that his audit is 
entirely nominal. It is as real as the nature of things admits 
of, and it could not be made more so by transferring the 
immediate control of the accounts of the subordinate com- 
missariat officers to the Military Board. This would, iu fact, be 
to revert in a great measure to the very system which had 
been abandoned, after full experience of its incompetency, 
when the commissariat was first established. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the regulation proposed by "ntpna 
the Military Auditor-general, because when we find that an •u)Di<ib< 
officer of such long experience and of such acknowledged zeal '»*»»« 
can produce nothing better, it appears to me that it ought to 
weigh with us as a very strong argument against changing any 
of the fundamental principles of the present commissariat 
system. We ought therefore, I think, not to alter, but to 
strengthen them by every means that can be devised. The 
two heads under which abuses can most easily be committed, 
or be carried to any considerable extent, without being hable 
to detection by the Military Auditor-general, are the prices of 
supplies and the hire of cattle and followers. A commissariat 
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subordinate officer, or his native servant, ma; charge in the 
provinces ten or twenty per cent, above the actual price for rice 
or gram mtbont its ever becoming known to the Military Board. 
The fraud could not be discovered by getting prices cnrrent 
from the Collector or other public officer, because the com- 
missariat, by a sudden demand, can always affect the bazar 
prices, and it can often, even withont meddling with the 
bazar, by dealing with the cultivators, furnish the article at 
a much lower rate than the price cnrrent would exhibit. In 
the hire of cattle and followers, abuses may be practised by 
charging the regulated rate, though they were obtained at a 
lower one. The regulated rates are those which from long 
experience have been found necessary. fThey are lower than 
in former times ; but another important difference between 
those times and the present is, that the maximum was then 
always charged, whereas a much lower rate is now frequently 
charged. The fluctuation of the prices depends upon a variety 
of contingencies which cannot be foreseen, but which a zealous 
and intelligent commissariat officer will avail himself of for the 
benefit of the service. But if, in the case either of hire or of 
price> more be charged than was actually paid, Government 
can have no other check upon the evil than the vigilance of 
the Commissary-general and his officers ; every other woold, 
I am convinced, prove delusive. But for this purpose the 
Commissary-general must have the charge of the accounts. 
The most important part of the system is that the head of the 
department should have the accounts. Without them he 
would lose gradually his attention to the transactions of his 
subordinate officers. He would become a general super- 
intendent without knowledge of the real state of the depart- 
ment. His subordinate officers would lose their fear of 
control and become careless. The native servants would 
take advantage of it. Expenses would increase. Begnlarity 
might still appear everywhere, and all the customary checks 
and forms be preserved, but the spirit which rendered them 
efficient, the constant and active control of the head whose 
character and interest were at stake, would be gone. 
I- As I am satisfied that the complete responsibility of the 
Commissary-general for every branch of his department is the 
■ only effectual security that Government can have for its being 
either ably or foithfully conducted, I think that he ought not 
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to be relieved from any part of his present datiaa or respon- 
dbility ; bat as it ia desirable that every means by which his 
accoonts ma; be most strictly checked and audited shonld be 
adopted, and as the Hononrable Coort have directed that they 
be submitted to Govenmieot throngh the Military Board, I 
propose that the Conmussary-general, after making up his 
accounts in duplicate and monthly as aaual, shall send one 
copy with all the original vouchers and affidavits of the 
subordinate ofBoers to the AccOTmtant-general, and the other 
copy to the Military Board for their examination and report, 
and that, if it be deemed neoesBary, he shall also send with the ' 
vonchers the origiDal accounts of the subordinate officers. 

I likewise recommend that we call upon the Military Board Bqwrtedir-d 
and the Military Auditor-general to state whether, leaving the MdMii»ot 
CommisBary-general exactly as he now is, charged with all his inm ^a 
present duties and responsibility, there are in their opinion c — ■ — 
any means by which bis acconnta may be more effectually ^i 
scrutinized, or more rigidly and completely audited than they 
now are ; and, if so, to point out in what way this may best be 
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ON AEMI KEDUCnONS. 



Mth 8epUm]Mr, 18S1. 

- It has long been my intention to propose to the Board the 
redaction of the six extra hattahons ; bnt Tarioos considera- 
tions have prevented me from bringing it to their notice ontil 
the present time. During the greater part of last year the 
chance of the Bombay G-ovemment being involTed in a var 
with Sind precluded onr maldng any redaction of ooz 
military force ; and in the present year, though the alarm of 
war has passed away, there are still so many disbanded troops 
of the different native princes scattered over the comitry, that 
it might be imprudent to add to their number by disbandliag 
any of oar own battalions. The cessation of recruiting, which 
has already been ordered, will add considerably to the number 
of idle men who cannot find employment; and if we augment 
this body by any sudden reduction of oar troops, if it did not 
affect the peace of the country, it would undoubtedly cause 
much distress and some discontent ; and this feeling would 
extend in some degree to the whole of the native army, 
because the men of the corps to be disbanded are in general 
connected with those of the permanent establishment. I 
have therefore thought that it would be advisable to effect 
the proposed reduction, not by suddenly disbanding any of the 
extra battalions, but' by incorporating them gradually with 
other corps. This might be done by pennitting the men to 
volunteer into snch corps as they might prefer, and discharge 
ing the few who might be unwilling to serve any longer. The 
extra battalions might in this manner be all reduced within 
twelve months from this date. Two battalions might be 
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redacecl at a time, at interrals of three or four months, as 
might be foond conTenient. These details 'will all be provided 
for by the Comm&nder-in-chief, who oaght to be requested to 
commimicate his sentiments on the measore, and his plan for 
carrying it into effect, to the Board. 

I have always thought that onr military force ahonld be ommnuuj 
such as to enable us, after providing for onr internal aecurity, bBMiftS^t 
to have an adequate force for offensive operations ; and also iqu^w^. 
that it should be snch as to enable ns in time of peace to oa^m 
fnrmBh regular periodical relief to every station, ao ae to 
bring back each corps, within a moderate limited period, to the 
place from which it first marched, A distribution of the 
army, having these objects, was prepared by order of the late 
Commander-in-chief, and from this scheme it appears that 
without including onr extra battalions, the regular army can 
leUeve all its stations, including Magpor, and Ehaudesb, so as 
to bring back every corps to the point from which it originally 
moved, in six years. 

The reduction of our extra battalions, therefore, has no Adnntwof 
connection whatever with the recall of our subsidiary force Mwinftm* 
from Nagpur, which, we have lately been apprized by the 
Supreme Government, is to take place after the rains. Indeed, 
had there been no more important qnestion than the con- 
venimce of this Presidency concerned in the charge, I shoold 
have wished that things should continue as they are, because 
we derive very important advantages from having a force 
stationed at Nagpor. It places us in the centre of India, in 
a plentiful country, with a force always ready to move, and 
which from this circumfitance is an excellent military school. 
It enables us, in case of hostilities in any of the neighbouring 
conntriea, to act vigorously and speedily ; whereas, if we send 
a force from within our frontier, it is harassed and exhausted, 
and all its equipments impaired, before it reaches the scene of 
action ; and it has also a powerful infiuenoe in securing tha 
tranqaiUity of our Northern Sirk^s and facilitating the trade 
between the interior and the coast, because the freqnent 
march of troops between the Sirk^s and Nagpur by the 
northern and southern roads, which have lately been explored, 
tend to overawe the petty chiefs whose territories lie behind 
the 6irk&rs, and to deter them from permitting incursions into 
those provinces. )OQk' 
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ABBANGEMENTS FOB PBOVIDING AN EFFICIENT 
GABRI80N FOE THE TOWN OP MADBAS. 



22nd Fflbrowy, 1821 

cnmuttuT Thb lumulitary manner in which the native battalions com- 
oMbf»™v« posing the garrison of Fort St. George are cantoned, has 
b^o^lbgto long been a snbject of much anxions concern to GoTemmeni, 
Dti^st.'' and though it haa undergone frequent discusaion, nothing- 
skri^'ofUM efTectual haa been done to remove the evil. Bir Samuel 
DMJeiw Achmntv proposed to remove the native troops from the 
Black Town Barracks to a great cantonment which he recom- 
mended to be formed near St. Thomas's Mount. Sir Geoi^ 
Barlow objected to this measure. He did not apprehend 
any tumult at Madras ; but he thought that a strong force on 
the spot was the best preventive, and that if it were weakened, 
as proposed by the Commander-in-chief, the most fiital and 
extensive mischief might be committed before any assistance 
could be drawn from a cantonment so distant. He recom- 
mended that if ground sufficient could he found, either in the 
Black Town or near it, for two battalions, barracks for the 
men and ofBcers should be erected at the public expense ; 
that the battalion of Ghint&drapet should not be removed, but 
kept to overawe the numerous Mahomedan population of 
Triplicane ; and that all the native corps should he relieved 
every one or two years, to prevent their forming improper 
connections with the inhabitants. 

In pursuance of the plan of Sir George Barlow, the 
Military Board were directed to submit plans and estimates 
for cantoning the native corps at the Presidency. The situa- 
tion selected for this purpose was on the intended esplanade. 
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bat it was relinquished on acooont of the estimated expense 
of pnrchasing and clearing the ground, amoonting to pagodas 
118,670. 

The Board,* in their military letter to England of August, 
in the same year, state ' that the officers continue to be lodged 
* and the sepoys to be hutted in the same dispersed, incom- 
modiouB, onmilitaiy, and disreputable manner ; ' that they 
still persevere in their attempts to remedy the evil, but that a 
Batisfactory arrangement will be found impracticable without 
a considerable disbursement. In their letter of the 31st 
December following, they again refer to their proceedings on 
this subject. 

Sir John Abereromby, in a Minute dated the 4th March, r>im™itror 
1814, observed that the great population of Madras and its b^^taw- 
vicinity had not left ground unoccupied fit for the cantoning ij^'iJ^ - 
of four battalions; that the few places to be had, were ik^'** 
ineligible, either from distance, from the nature of the soil, 
&om being liable to inundation, or from the high price of the 
-ground, and that it therefore became necessary to abandon 
the idea of a cantonment, and, in lieu of it, to concentrate 
each corps in its separate position as much as possible. He 
recommended that each corps should be hutted near its place 
of arms, and that the officers should be quartered as near 
them as possible. 

Oovemment, in forwarding this Minute to the Honourable 
Court of Directors, stated that measures were in progress for 
carrying the measures proposed into effect. 

The Honourable Court, in their letter of tiie 3rd November, 
1615, approved of the formation of a cantonment for the 
native troops composing the garrison, and the procuring of 
ground for the quarters of the European officers, but they 
disapproved of the officers' quarters being erected at the public 
expense. The Government, in answer, observed that the 
relinquishment of the intention to form a cantonment, and 
the arrangement adopted as a substitute for it, had been 
reported in their letter of the 10th March, 1815. 

The Honourable Court expressed their regret that a piece 
of ground sufficient for a cantonment could not be found at a 
moderate price, and approved the plan of concentrating the 

* The word " Board " ii lued here and in other Hiuutes aa deaiguating iko 
Gurenunent, i.e. tho Oorenior in CounciL , CiOOQK' 
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officers and men of each corps in the lines of their respeetiTe 
battalions. 

This plan, however, imperfect and omniltary as it is, has 
not been effected, and I believe that the Board are satisfied 
that it cannot be effected except at an extravagant price. 

There is only one battalion, that near the naval hospital, 
Trhich has convenient hutting ground near its place of arms. 
The huts of the corps at Farsaw&kom irere carried sway 
by the storm, and they are always liable to inundation 
in the rainy season. The corps at Giintidrapet has no 
regular hutting ground, and the native oEBcers and many of 
the men are dispersed about in the houses of the inhabitants, 
for which they are obliged to pay a heavy rent ; and no one 
corps has its European officers with ^t, as they are unavoid- 
ably scattered wherever they can find qnarters. 
inoonvnd- The nativo troops suffer great inconvenience frton the 

tt»n«n>ai(- deamess of all articles, from the want of room, and from the 
dw™ or rent which many of them are under the necessity of paying. 
"oj« They are, though straitened for accommodation, regarded by 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of their respective barracks 
as intraders, and even as a nuisance. From all these circum- 
fitances bad feelings are produced, and a corps seldom leaves 
the Presidency without being reduced to poverty and impaired 
oasjmataj. ^ its discipline. The only remedy for the evil is the canbm- 
^?!lMh^ ^S °^ ^^^ troops in a body, and as this cannot be done in 
iSJ".t^iIi» Madras or Its vicinity, it must be done somewhere else, I have, 
Jg^"^ in communication with His Excellency, fixed upon a spot for 
this purpose about three miles beyond the Mount, on the 
Ghingleput road, between the Palaveram hills and the Marma- 
lang river. The Collector has already, at my request, made 
arrangements with the inhabitants, but it still remains to 
render the transaction official by a communication to the 
Board of Revenue. 
DMu» I do not regard the distance as an objection, but rather as 

■dTBDiiKg an advantage. The regiment of Europeans, with the native 
<****iMi. troops on duty at the Presidency, and the Body-gnard, are 
quite sufficient to repress any common disturbance. In the 
event of any extraordinary tumult or conspiracy, it is better 
that the troops should be without its range. As they are here 
situated, some of them might be seduced and join the insur- 
gents, and each corps might be separately surprised and over- 
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powered before it coold be asaembled and joined b; its officers. 
Bat were they at Bach a time cantoned beyoad the Moant, 
they woold be oneonnected with the inetugents, and they 
would march down in regolar order with their officers, and 
woald reach Madrae in four or five hoars, and would qaell the 
diBtnrhance maoh more easily than if they had been cantoned 
on the spot. I am therefore persoaddd that a cantonment 
beyond the Moant is much better adapted than one at the 
I^Bidency to overawe the discontented part of the population, 
and to BoppreBS any serioas dlBturbanee which may occor. 
The vicinity of the Monnt, and the constant supply of water 
bom a miming stream, make the situatiou at Falareram pre- 
ferable to any other. In oases of emergency orders might be 
transmitted in the course of a few minutes from Madras to 
the Mount and the cantonment by means of signals, and the 
native troops might be joined on their march by any part of 
the artillery at the Moant which might be thought necessary. 
The acting Chief Engineer should be directed to famish 
plans and estimates for a cantonment for four battalions. In 
ocmformity to the orders of the Honoorable Court of Directors, 
no expense will be incurred on account of quarters for the 
European officers, but ground will be allotted to each officer 
according to his rank. 
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Imnndiite 



THE COMMAND OP THE. MADRiS GAEEISON. 



lOth Mkj, 1822. 

As it bos been already determined that a nev cantonment 
eboll be erected for the reception of the native troops com- 
posing the garrison of Fort St. Qeorge, and as this cantonment 
is beyond the line which has nsaally been regarded aa the 
boundary of Madras, it becomes a question for the considers- 
tion of the Board whether or not the troops transferred to that 
cantonment should continue under the immediate authority of 
the Governor. 
In umoh of Were the case that of an ordinary garrison, there can be no 
^^,^^^1^^^ donbt that it would be more consistent with military principles 
^^^l^^i^ that troops so situated should not be under the command of 
to^iKaii- ^j^^ commandant of the garrison, but under that of the general 
officer in charge of the division in which the cantonment lay. 
This, I believe, is the arrangement established at Barrack' 
pore, which furnishes the reliefs of native troops for the 
garrison of Fort William, and which has not been found pro- 
ductive of any inconvenience. It may also be urged in favour 
of this plan, that the discipline of the troops would be more 
efficiently snperinteuded onder the authority of the officer 
commanding the division, than under that of the Governor. 
Atgamnti Notwithstanding these arguments, there are many on the 

pi^^''u>g other side in favour of the cantonment being placed under 
^nder^lhiH the uimiediate authority of the Governor. This measure 
uwritrotiiH involves much less change than the other. It is more 
conformable to ancient customs. It neither adds to nor 
takes away from the command of the Governor a single 
sepoy. It does not, as in the other case, transfer bom his 
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anthority to that of the Gommajider-in-chief the greater part 
of the native troops of his garrison. It makes no change in 
the present system, except in continuing hia command over 
the native troops of the garrison, when they aie removed to 
qaarters at a greater distance than those they now occupy. 
The present limits of Madras extend to the distance of about 
five miles from the fort, and had it been possible to have got 
within them a piece of clear ground calculated for a canton- 
ment, the command of it would of course have been retained 
by the Governor. The want of good ground has obliged us to 
fix the cantonment at the distance of ten instead of five miles 
from the fort. The mere circamstance, however, of this 
increase of distance does not appear to furnish any sufScient 
reason for the Governor's relinquishing the command of the 
troops. Neither do I think that the argument in favour of the 
Governor's giving up the command, founded on the improve- 
ment which the discipline of the troops would derive from the 
measure, has much weight. The di£&culty of maintaining the 
discipline of the native troops of the garrison of Fort St. - 
George is not a new thing : it has always existed, and has 
arisen from causes which most be prejudioial to discipline, 
under whatever authority the troops may be placed. It has 
arisen from the nature of their duties, from their being mixed 
with a great population, from the quarters of the men and 
officers being distant from each qther, and from the want of 
ground for exercise. These evils will be remedied by bringing 
the men and officers together in the new cantonment. The 
troops will then be subject to the same discipline, and have 
the same chance of being kept in good order, as the rest of the 
army. They will be reviewed and inspected by the of&cer 
commoDding the division whenever he may think it necessary. 
Their being ordered upon duty by an order from the Town 
Major, in place of the Adjutant-general, cannot materially 
affect their discipline. It may be said that this latter mode 
might answer here as well as at Fort William, but there are 
many things which may render what is suitable at the one 
place not so at the other. Troops are frequently wanted by 
the Nawib for festivals and other occasions. They are some- 
times required by the Superintendent of Police to prevent riots ; 
and though they mij^t no doubt be called down by an order 
from the Adjutant-general's office, it is more convenient thatQo|t; 
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H should be done tbzongh the Town Major, nnder the anihority 

of the Governor, without the necessity of reference to the 

Cfflnmander-in-chief. 

Fort St. Fort St. George is not, like Fort WUliam, secnred by its 

i^^^T sitnation from any sadden attack by eea or land. It is in a 

imnHdiatT*' provinoe which has often been the theatre of war. It is on 

GonnioTsf tho Bfla coast, omong the European settlements, and near 

^Fbi^ Fondicherry, the ancient head of the French establisbmente 

«?«^™« in India : and these oonsiderationa may still render it ad™- 

nMge. able that the Governor shonld possess unmediate control 

over all the troops belonging to the garriB<m, wherever their 

cantonments may be. This is ctmformable to the ancient 

usage of tiiis Presidency, and we have no reason to soppose 

that the Hononrable the Court of Directors would approve of 

any deviation from it. The Hononrable Court have always 

shown themselves desirous of maintaining the anthority of 

Porta™ <* the subordinate civil Goveraora. That of the (Jovemor- 

"micC" General is so paramount to every other as to require no 

i«nDtrrom support; and the immediate command of the troops at 

otrenHr- Bauaclqiore is therefore of little importance to him. But 

m''hSSd°' ^*^ respect to the Governor of Fort St. Gteorge's command- 

■^t« ing the new cantotunents, the case may be very different. 

There can be no doubt, I imagine, that the authority 

of the Governor derives weight from his command of the 

troops belonging to the garrison, and that it must be in some 

degree lessened by any part of them being withdrawn from 

his immediate control. 

«wM(i>D The Honourable Court ate themselves the best judges of 

gmdto^ their own intentions in giving military authority to the 

«M>n. Governor of Madras, and of the limitations to which it should 

be subjected. I am therefore of opinion that the question 

should be referred for the decision of the Honourable Court ; 

and that, until their answer be received, the troops at the new 

cantonment belonging to the garrison of Fort St. George be 

under the immediate authority of the Governor, in the same 

manner aa when within the limits of Madras. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



2Sth Hay, 1822. 

Thb oinnions cimtained in my former Minate regarding Dtwutot 
the Governor's authority in the new cantonment have been dsr-iD-ctiiet 
BO folly Bupported in the Minates of the junior members of °pj^°"- 
the Board, that, had not the Commander-in-chief entered his JXatf^"* 
diasent, I should have thought it unnecessary to have said 
anything more upon the subject ; but the respect due to such 
high authority requires that I should enter into some further 
explanations. 

His Excellency states that he enters his ' solenm dissent En«K>iH- 
*to the proposed extension of the Oovemor's authority over ^tnai^n 
'troopa stationed in a position beyond the defined limits laaoM^^- 
' prescribed to him by his commission.' It does not appear tbaoo- 
tbat any military limits were fixed for the Govemor'a com- "•moo. 
mand; they seem to have been left to the discretion of 
Government. No specification of them is to be found on 
record. The limits mentioned in my former Minute were 
fixed by Government for the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Coort, without any relation to mihtary authority, and contain 
St. Thomd and many other villages, besides the town of 
Madras. The words in the Governor's commission are, 
' Commander-in-chief of our fort and garrison of St. George, 
' and town of Madraspatnam, and of all the forces which 
' are now, or hereafter shall be, employed for the service of us, 
'the said United Company, within the said fort, garrison, 
' and town,' etc. If it be said that the meaning of these 
words is that the Governor shall command only ' within the 
'said fort, garrison, and town,' this meaning has never yet 

ogle 
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been acted upon. The greater part of the troops ccnaposing 
the garriBon is now, and haa been for fort; jears, Btationed at 
different places one or two miles distant from the fort and 
town, and ought now, according to this strict interpretation, 
to be as much beyond the iounediate control of the Qovemor 
as at Falaveram. The meamng which has actual]; been 
given to the words in practice is, that the troops employed few 
the aervice of the Company in the fort and town, whereYcr 
their barracks may be, shall be onder the command of the 
GoTemor. If we admit that this is the meaning which ought 
to be given to them, it will follow that all the troops destined 
exclnsively for the service of the garrison of Fort St. George, 
whether stationed under the waUs or at Falaveram, ought to 
be under the immediate authority of the Governor. 
CMMtn- The question should not be considered as one of verbal 

.bQuid fhh« diBtinctions, but as one involving the most important Con- 
or thequu- Beqnencea. It should not be determined by any supposed 
analogy to anything in England, or even in Bengal; but 
should be determined solely with reference to the situation 
of the government and territories of Madras. It should be 
considered whether any advantage could possibly be derived 
from depriving the Governor of the command of the chief part 
of his garrison at the new cantonment ; whether it would not 
too much weaken the authority which ought to belong to his 
station. 

One of the objections stated by the Commander-in-chief to 
the measure of placing Falaveram under the Governor, is, that 
the road runs through the cantonment at St. Thomas's Mount. 
The direct road does not, in fact, pass through the Mount 
cantonment, but on one side of it, and, were it necessary, might 
easily be made to avoid it altogether. But these points 
regarding roads and distances are of little moment. The 
only one of any real importance is, whether the Governor 
ought or ought not to command the troops required for the 
garrison of Port St. George, wherever they may be cantoned. 
I think that he ought ; that his doing so is essential to the 
security and dignity of his government, and that no other 
limits should he assigned to his miUtary command than such 
as may appear expedient to Government to be adopted with 
reference to the convenience of the troops belonging to the 
garrison of Fort St. George and the town of Madras. 
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The ienitoriee of the Madras Presidency extend in breadth so nuooti 
aeroBB the peninarila, and in length from Cape Comorin to ooifluiDTtba 
Ganjam, above a thoasand miles. Thtonghont all these miutuTcom. 
territoriee the Commander-in-chief ezercisee direct military ^"^ 
authority. I really cannot discover any rational gronnd for M«di» 
confining the Governor's command to the villages aroond 
Madras, or vrhy he should not, in the midst of such vast 
territories, have a space of ten or fifteen miles over which 
he may possess direct military control. 1 know of no in- 
convenience which could result from this measure which 
deserves a moment's consideration when compared with the 
advantages which would arise from it.* 

■ The kmnfement advocated in jetia ; but wm ereiitQAlljr itbutdoned 

this and the preceding Uiaate, of td- m 1839, on the recommendiitiDn of Sir 

tuning the troop« employed to garri- Ctiarlea TreTeljan, when the whole of 

BOQ Madras nndei the command of the gnnuoQ viw plaoed Under tho 

the OoTcnior, waa oontinned foi axaj Commander-ln-ahiet 
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REGAHDING AN INSUBORDINATE LETTER AD- 
DRESSED TO THE CtOVEBNMENT BY THE 
MILITARY BOARD. 



iMoboMi- The letter of the Military Board, under date the 2nd of 
■^■inMdiir April, to GoTemment ie \Tritten in a style ao improper and 
disrespectful, that it ought, I think, to be marked by the 
espresBion of the diflpleasnre of GoTemment, and to be 
brought to the particular notice of the Coort of Directors. 

It certainly v/as not to have been expected that a Board com- 
posed of individnals whose professional habits ought to hare 
tanght them what was due to superior authority, should hare 
eTinced a contempt of it, which, if permitted, would put an 
end to all subordination. They seem to consider tbemselTes 
injured, because Goremment has thought fit to adopt the 
opinion of Major Moorhouse, the public agent for gmi- 
carriages, that country linseed oil is better adapted than 
European for being employed in the painting of gun-carriages. 
They seem to call in question the propriety of the decision of 
Government, ' in preferring the opinion of an execntive officer 
' immediately under their orders ' to that of their Board, ' de* 
' liberately formed and expressed ' — as if Government were 
to exercise no discretion, but blindly to receive and sanction 
the opinion of its subordinate Boards. They doubt whether 
they ought not still to offer further remonstrance against the 
decision of Government, and they found this doubt upon 
the responsibility which they say the Honourable Court of 
Directors attaches to them, collectively as well as individually, 
for their proceedings. They seem not to know that whatever 
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responsibility might have belonged to them, ceased whenever 
GoTenunent, after having their opinions, declined to sanction 
them. They persist, however, in virtually appealing from the 
decision of Qovenunent, by requiring the correspondence to 
be transmitted to the Honourable Court. 

They know perfectly well that the papers would go home, Tb«opini«B 
and their only reason for reqoiring them to be sent, is onuuu 
evidently to protest against the decision of Government, upon mpond- * 
the pretence of their responsibility. Nothing can be more u dm m 
BnbveraiTe of every just principle of sabordination, and of i™! oorm- 
the respect dne to Government, than the opinion that a '^1^*>™°- 
snbordinate Board has a reBponaibility which it does not owe tl^^ 
to the local Government under which it serves, bat to the 
Govemmeni at home. 

It is the duty of Government to receive the opinions of Tii»ajT«n. 
its subordinate Soards, and to adopt them when they appear ««rciK u* 
calculated to braiefit the public service, but not otherwise ; <a *^">' 
but it is aa much its duty to reject what is likely to be J^^fj?;"' 
hurtfol, as to adopt what is likely to be useful. b°*'*i^ 
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ON THE OBSEETANCE OF THE PRESCBIBED 
CHANNELS IN CONDUCTINa OFFICIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 



88tb Jmie, 1822. 

imgni«r(ir Thbrb sppeaTS to have been some irregnlarity in the cor- 
""'"' reBpondenee between the Deputy Adjatant-general of His 
Majesty's troops and the Military Board, as stated in His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chiefs Minute upon thai Board's 
letter of the 10th July, 1821. 
N>ttn« of An apphcation having been made to Ctovemment for sticks 

uritfT*^ and masks for the oae of His Majesty's troops in the sword 
exercise, it was referred to the Military Board; and the QoTem- 
meni, on receiying their report, directed them to cause the 
articles to be prepared. The correspondence hitherto was, 
very properly, between Government and the Military Board, 
because it related to the expenditure of stores ; but the sub- 
sequent correspondence related merely to the time and manner 
of issuing what had already been ordered, and was com- 
menced by the Board themselveg, and this irregularity was 
followed by another in their passing the indent without the 
countersignature of the Adjutant-general of the army. The 
letters of the King's Deputy Adjutant-general contained no 
order or reqoisition : had they done so, the Military Board 
could not have received them, because they can, as they 
observe, receive orders or requisitions only from Oovemment, 
except in cases specifically prescribed by regulation. They 
might, however, without departing from the rules of the 
serriee, find means at all times to pat His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief in posseBsion of any information be 
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may require. The Board observe that, thoagh ' oommmiica- 
'tions have been received by our Board from the ofScers of the 
' staff of Hia Majesty's forces, yet the instances have been so 
' few as not in our judgment to warrant the practice being 
'construed into a rule.' Had the Deputy Adjutant-general 
begun such a practice, it would have been their duty to have 
objected to it, but having begun it themselves they appear to 
have, on the present occasion, no just ground of complaint. 

I am not, however, sure that it would be advisable to 141,^,^,, 
concur entirely in the opinion of the Oommander-in-ehief, S'S^SSS 
that he has ' a right to notify his wishes to the Military EtfSiS."" 
* Board, or any other military body, through whatever legiti- ^''*™"» 
' mate channel he deems most expedient or tending best to * 
'promote the efficiency of th^ service.' There can be no 
doubt of his Excellency's right of conveying his wishes 
throngh the legitimate channel ; but there may be doubt, 
as in the present instance, as to what is the legitimate 
channel, and this donbt ought to be removed by a resolutioa 
of Qovemment. Time may frequently be saved, and business 
be expedited, by employing one staff officer in place of 
another ; but as it would soon lead to confusion, we ought 
not, for the sake of a little temporary convenience, to re- 
linquish the principle of making every branch of business 
come throngh its own proper officer. 

It is of httle importance to the present question how the 
Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty's forces is appointed. 
It is sufficient that he is a publio officer, acknowledged by 
the Government. But as his duties are confined entirely to 
the internal discipline and regulation of His Majesty's forces, 
he cannot be legitimately employed in duties of a general 
nature, or correspond with the Military Board, or any Board 
under this Government, unless specially provided for by 
regulation or sanctioned by Government. 

The Military Board are a deUberative body, and, from 
their constitution, can receive orders from Government only. 
Their proceedings are directed by the Commander-in-chief, 
when be presides at the Board, in the same manner as is 
observed at the Boards of Eevenue and Trade, under their 
respective presidents. All questions are determined by the 
majority of voices. The president guides their deliberations, 
but his authority extends no further. 

VOL. II. I.,, Google 
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A SIMILAR QUESTION, 



15th Ha7, 1827. 

Afteb reading with attention His Ezeellenc; the Ccan< 

mander-in-chief 8 Minute of the fith instant, I confess ihst 

I do not clearly nnderstand what object is proposed to b« 

attained by recording it. I shall endeavour to state in a few 

words the origin of the Minute, and the flonrse which I think 

the Board onght to pnrane regarding it. 

imgniir Certain extracta regarding barracks, hospitals. See., tram 

ofcertoio the inspection reports of officers commanding diviaionB were 

»por|>by forwarded to the Secretary to Government in a letter &om the 

AiUo^t Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty's troops, dated 22nd 

^u*|ef'7'> March. When this letter came before Government, it waa 

observed that it was not the proper channel of commnnieation 

for the matters to which it had reference, and that they ought 

to come through that of the public departmeot prescribed by 

the rules of the service. All that was then necessary to have 

been done was for the Commander-in-chief to have withdrawn 

the letter, and to have brought the different points on which 

orders were required, through the regulated channel, to the 

notice of the Board. But as this was not done, the ri^it 

course and the deviation from it were pointed out in the 

Minutes of Council, and this proceeding has called forth the 

remarks contained in His Excellency's Minute. 

Now, it is not necessary to inqoire into the justice of these 
remarks. The real question before the Board is a vety simple 
one. It is whether, when Government has prescribed the 
I channel through which correspondence with it on public 
affairs is to be conducted, any individual has a ri^t (o adopt 
another because he thinks it better, 

_ii» Google 
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This Govemmeni hae alwaya exercised the ri^t of pre- Tiaarnm- 
Bcribiug the channel through which all correspondence um don 
between it and every public officer and department maat paas, wLUinib- 
and it has passed regulations for this purpose. In them every 
case noticed in the Minute is amply provided for, and the 
particular course through which it should have come to 
Government is laid down. That course is in every case 
through some pubhc officer or department of Government, and 
never through the Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty's 
forces, and as long as the present regulations remain in force, 
the Board cannot consistently with their duty suffer them to 
be infringed. 

When the established regulations appear to be defective '"'^"1 
in any point, it is competent to any Member of the Board to n«ui«uoiii 
notice the defect and to enggest lie remedy; and had His SJ^?''^ 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief brought forward a Minute J^^,*^ 
to show in what respect the regulations are not adapted to ^?J^^ 
their end, and how thej might be improved, the proposition "'^j- 
would have been taken into consideration by the Board, and 
either adopted or not, as might have seemed most advis- 
able. But even if this course had been followed, I do not 
think that I could have supported the measure, because long 
estabhahed jules of pablic correspondence ought not to be 
altered, unless for the sake of some important improvement, 
and because I am convinced that the intended alteration, aa 
far as can be gathered from the Minute now before the Board, 
would have been no improvement, but the reverse. 

It is well known that nothing more facilitates the regular Eitabinbed 
dispatch of pubhc business than the observance of eatabHshed ^i^^tfma- 
roles of correspondence, that partial deviations from them ^tbeijtered 
are always attended with inconvenience, and that to alter (rawsuur. 
them lightly and frequently mast lead to endless confusion. 

The object of almost oil rules of correspondence between o)>)«tof 
Government and its officers is that its final orders on the m>[0nd«ic«. 
subjects referred to it may be received with the least possible 
delay. If we compare the course which is to be pursued, 
according to existing regulations, for obtaining its orders on 
public buildings or any other matter, with that which is pro- 
posed by the Commander-in-chief, we shall find that nothing 
would result from the alteration but increased delay. 

Throughout the present discussion the Government, has ■ 
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■ been paasive: the Gominander-m-chief, a member of the 
Board, brings before as certain reports through an irregnlar 
ehajmel, and when the proper coDree is pointed oat to him, in 
place of adopting it, he reviews and arraigns the conduct of 
6overnment in a case of irregnlar correspcmdence in 1821, and 
trast3 that it will ' retread the steps it has taken iM error.' 
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ON THE QUESTION WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY 
TO HAVE A EUROPEAN CORPS WITH EVERY 
LARGE BODY OF NATIVE TROOPS. 



IBtli Felnmaiy, 1B23. 

His Excellency the Commancler-iQ-ehief lute dissented from obHtku 
my proposal of relieving the European corps at Qoilon by a oommJibT- 
battalion of sepoys, instead of His Majesty's 4lBt Regiment, th^MMito- 
now in Fort St. George, on the following groonds: — 1st. The uv^torV"" 
danger from the disturbed state and actual rebellion in which o^pg ip -m- 
the country has been within these few years. SInd. The 
treacherous character of the inhabitants rendering it onBofe 
to place any confidence in the present apparent tranquillity, 
8rd. That it was in Travancore that the most recent attempt 
was made to alienate the minds of car native troops, and 
that, by withdrawing the Europeans, they would again be 
diepos^ to similar temptation. 4th. The expediency of 
having a European corps with all large bodies of native 
troops, not only in order to check incipient discontent, bat, 
in a mihtary point of view, to assimilate discipline and 
accustom them to place confidence in each other. 

These arguments are all entitled to the highest, rrapect, pnwmicon- 
and were I not satisfied that some of them have not now the ^^.^^ 
same force which they would liave had some years ago, I 
would not have reconmiended the present measure. There 
has been no rebellion, or rather insurrection, in Travancore 
for above twelve years, and it ought certainly to create do 
anxiety now. Such disturbances have occurred in many other 
districts, as well as in Travancore, without creating anyoQlc 
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apprehraision now for their iranqmllity. They are the eon- 

Bequences which in ahnoat all conntries osually follow for 

a time the estahlishment of a foreign dominion. Malabar 

was long agitated by reheUion, and is now perfectly qoiet ; 

and though one regiment of Enropeans is stationed there, it 

is not entirely for the purpose of keeping the country in 

enhjeetion, hot also for that of more general service, as it 

can, in case of em^gency, be readily moved either to Mysore 

or by sea to Bombay ; and Canara, which in the early part 

of our Govermnent was disturbed by inBtirrections, and was 

occupied by a large European and native force, has long since 

been left to the care of a single battalion of sepoys. 

K4iiTH a With regard to the treacherous character of the natives of 

BMmon Travancore rendering it unsafe to trust them, I can see 

uunibwgf nothing in all the transactions of that country to justify the 

cuutn. opinion that they are more treacherous than the inhabitants 

of Malabar and Canara, or that they differ materially from 

them in their general character. 

Nitnnof As to Travaucoro having been the place where the most 

the illemp* 

nude la i»ii recent attempt to alienate the minds of our native troops was 
utiKsinopa. made, that event took place m 1812, and ought to excite no 
apprehension of such attempts being repeated when the 
causes which produced them no longer exist. When we 
advert to these causes, we shall see nothing extraordinary 
in the attempts, and nothing which might not have happened 
in any other country as well as in Travancore. We had 
begun as allies by famishing troops for the protection of 
that province, and we had finished in a very few years by 
reducing it to subjection. In soch circumstances it was not 
at all extraordinary, but was perfectly natural, that the 
diw^ should wish to recover his rank and power, and the 
independence of his country, by the expulsion of the invaders, 
and that, in order to give him a better chance of success, be 
fihonld endeavour to seduce onr native troops. He prevailed 
on a few to join in his projects, and his gaining these few 
seems to have been occasioned by the guard from one of tho 
battalions being left too long near him, without being relieved, 
which gave him opportunities of tampering with them. It is 
true that, under the influence of alarm and the credulity which 
usually attends it, the conspiracy was by many believed to 
Lave been extensive, and to have extended to oUthe corps ia 
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TraTaneore. Bat Sir Samael Acfamnty, the Commander-in- 
chief at the time, after a fall and able investigatioa of the 
evidence, has recorded his opinion that the oonspirao; was of 
the moat contemptible kind, that three oat of fonr corps had 
no share in it, and that in the fourth corps it was confined to 
one jemadar and a few non-commissioned officers and sepoys 
of bad character. 

With respect to the expediency of keeping a Earopean TnTtruu* 
corps with all large bodies of native troops, in order to check Europnn 
incipient discontent, I have great doobt of the policy of the 2iW^ 
measnre, becanse I think that it would show sospicion, with- nMi»tiwp>, 
oat being efficacious in preventing the danger apprehended ; doabuni 
for it is remarkable that in the only instance in whi<di a 
conspiracy againBt the lives of the European officers waa 
carried into execution, a European regiment was present, 
with only two battalions of sepoys ; and yet that regiment was 
so lax from being able to protect the European sepoy officers, 
that it lost a great part of its own officers and men, and was 
saved from destroction only by the timely arrival of troops 
from Areot. I do not from this mean to infer that European 
troops may not be useful on such occasions, bat that they do 
not famish sueh security as can be entirely depended upon, 
or as ought to be purchased by any great eacrifiee of conve- 
nience or economy. I think that the best way of ensuring the B«tm«u 
fidelity of our native troops is to show no distrust ; but con- theTdlnll 
fidence at all times, to treat them well, to keep them occupied, tiwiia. 
to relieve the different stations regularly, to bring all the 
corps at certain fixed periods back to their respective native 
districts, and to take care that none of them be permitted to 
xemain too long in any place where they are likely to be 
tampered with by any native chief. 

It appears to me tbat in all oar cantonments our European im-mt 
corps are so situated as to be exposed to great danger, and ^rupcna 
to be incapable of acting efficiently in Uie event of any tnmul'u. 
general conspiracy among the native troops. The European 
barracks are bo near those of the sepoys as to be always 
liable to surprise. In order to be secure, they ought to be at 
some distance from them. This wonld enable the European 
corps to guard against surprise, and more effectually to 
overawe any combination of the native troops. 

It will be obvious from what has been said, that I ^noi ■ 
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omtintuBoa coiiaidet it to be neceesary that a Earopean regiment ehonM 

K™2?1.'° eontinae in Travancore. Were it necessary, I shoold not 

nnn«««ur object to the expense which it wonid involve ; bat as it is not, 

■Ilia. I am unwilling that Government ahoold inenr a heavy expense 

for barraekB, more especially when we have barracks for a 

complete regiment at Wallajahbad, Ami, and Vellore, withont 

a sin^e European soldier in either of them. There are also 

other reasons for withdrawing the European regiment from 

Travancore. In that remote situation it is not easily available 

for general service, not only on account of the diatance, but of 

the violence of the monsoon rendering all access to Quilon by 

sea impracticable during several months in the year. It is 

likewise desirable, on account of the tranquil state of the 

country, and of the propriety of our gradually relinquiahing all 

interference with its government, that we should by degrees 

reduce our force there, and begiu by removing the European 

part. The force to be permanently stationed at Quilon 

should not be more than the Diw^, or the B^i when he 

comes of age, may deem sufficient to secure the stability of 

his power. I shall probably on some future occasion state 

my reasons for thinking that Travancore may with safety 

be left entirely to the management of its own rulers. 

J^^ For the present, I would recommend that the European 

^no" regiment be replaced by a aepoy corps, which, I have no 

I^!^b7 doubt, we shall be able to withdraw next year withont any 

u^^ inconvenience. As it is behoved that the 6^ Regiment will 

he ordered home in the course of this year, it ought to halt 

and remain either at Ami or Wallajahbad, imtil the time 

of its embarkation. We shall thus avoid the inconvenience 

and expense of marching it into Fort St. George, and then 

out again in order to be drafted, and mnch of the irregularity 

which always attends the drafting of Europeans so near to 

the Black Town and to the artillery cantonment at the Mount. 
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ON UNAUTHORIZED CHANGES IN THE DRESS OF 
THE NATIVE ARITY. 



19th December, 1823. 

Booh after my last return to this coimtty, I remarked that g^^^ 
a conaiderable change had taken place in the form of the ^*j„";[^. 
native infantry turban ; but supposing that it had been duly Jl^^'Sf i™" 
authorized, I took no further notice of it at the time, and it "o™™""^ 
was not until lately that I was induced by various circum- 
stanoea to doubt that any such authority had been given, and 
that I found that no record existed of the change having been 
sanctioned by Government. The scales, similar to those of 
the European dragoons, now worn by the native cavalry on 
their turbans, is another innovation ; and from the inquiries 
which I have been led to make by the observation of these 
changes, I am satisfied that several others have at different 
times been made in the different articles of dress worn by the 
native troops, without the knowledge of Government. 

These changes are manifestly in direct opposition to the 

resolution of Government of • 1806, that none should 

take place without its previous sanction — to the G. 0. of the 
24th September, 1606, which distinctly prescribes that the 
turbans of the pattern fixed in 1797 should continue in force 
— and to the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors 
under date the 29th of May, 1807, approving of that G. 0., 
tmd under date the 6tb of March, 1817, directing that 'no 
' alteration be permitted to be made in the tnrban.' 

It is the dnt; of Government at all times to see that its \ 
own orders and those of the Honourable Court are strictly * 

■ Thu exact dato U loH blank in the origimtl. 
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^!^^^]^^t attended to, bnt this duty is more especially imperions vhen 
^^H"^ the drees of the native army is ooneemed, innoTatitms in 
^tai^ Ob- ^hieh have formerly produced bo much evil, and can neveir 

at any time be neglected with safety. 
H^"to With the view therefore of enabling Government to see 
Dothanib- how far its orders regarding the dress of the native troops 
have been deviated from, and to jndge what measmres it may 
be e^}edient to adopt for the prevention of such irregularity 
in futore, I propose that His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief be requested to lay before Government, with as little 
delay aa possible, copies of all general orders in any way 
affecting any part of the dress or necessaries of the native 
troops which may have been issued since the G. O. of the 
24th September, 1806, to the present date, and also copies of 
all official letters on the same subject which may have been 
sent to officers commanding divisions, Btations^ or corps, 
daring the same period. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



loth April, 1875. 
Ih a former Umnte regarding the changeB in the dress of K(nitoftb« 
the native troops which had taken place of late years, I a^^gMUd m 
reconunended that copies of all orders by 'which these changes uimM. 
had been introduced, should be laid before the Board. The 
papers required yrete in consequence transmitted ^th the 
Adjutant-general's letter of the 18th March last. 

From an eiamination of these docmnents I find that the 
changes in question have been made, neither by orders from 
Goyermnent, nor by general orders by the Commander-in- 
chief, bat under the authority of circular letters &om the ofSoe 
of the Adjutant-general. 

The practice of issmng circular letters on points of dis- 
cipline and Tarious details connected with the good order of 
the army has always existed ; but the practice of issning such 
letters for the purpose of making ohangea which, not only 
Qoremment, but the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
have ordered not to be made, seems to have been introdnced 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago, and to have grown up 
gradually into a regular system. 

Under the authority of these letters, almost every article of ouaiiia- 
the dress has been altered from the standard prescribed by t*""^^*^!^ 
the general order of Government of the 24th September, 1806. "tia**. 
The form and oimaments of the turban have been entirely 
changed ; the short drawers of the native infantry have been 
d<me away, and pantaloons substituted for them ; the knap- 
sack has been changed, and a haversack added to it ; the 
articles of necessaries have been inoreased, and stocks have 
been revived, with the addition of neck-doths. ^ GooqIc 
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m of the Among these innoTationa Bome are improTements, others 
improTs- are certainly not. The preBent torban ia undoubtedly better 
"lie*, than the old one; bat it haa atill the main defect of not 
sitting steadily on the head. The present loose pantalo<ms 
ate in some respects better than the former close short 
draTers. The natives, when left to themselTW, and when 
they can afford it, always give the preference to long loose 
pantaloons; bat the short drawers have the advantage of 
being cheaper and more portable. The circalar letter of the 
22nd Jannary, by which the change was begmi, araigns as 
the reasons for this ' that the short drawers are very incon- 
'venient and not less expensive Uian the pantaloons.' These 
reasons cannot be seriously maintained. The short drawers 
had been in use for nearly half a century without their incon- 
venience having ever before been discovered. There can be 
no question that native troops march better in them than in 
pantaloons. • Indeed, doubts seem to have arisen almost as 
soon as the circular letter was issued that the aapposed 
advantages -of the new dress were not sach as woold insore 
its adoption; for though, on the 22nd January, 1812, the 
change is made optional, and such corpa are ' permitted ' to 
Bubstitute the pantaloons for the short drawers as 'may 
' solicit the indalgence,' yet within a few days afterwards the 
option is done away by a oircnlar letter of the 4th Febraary, 
1812, which desires the pantaloons to be adopted. 
ikUou to The stock made from the collar of the angrekah to button 
nw". behind with three buttons, and the neok-cloth for the native 
cavalry, are articles of dress which have nothing to recom- 
mend them, and which are objectionable on every account. 
They are unknown as articles of native dress : they are 
inconvenient and even oppressive in hot weather to Europeans, 
and must be still more so to natives, and the use of them is 
in direct opposition to the general orders by Government of 
the 24th September, 1806, by which stocks of every descrip- 
tion are prohibited. The stock and the neck-cioth are articles 
of foreign dress : they are exclusively European, and on that 
account, though now worn cheerfully, they are always liable 
and always ready in times of pubhc disorder to be converted 
by designing men into instruments for exciting the prejudices 
of the native troops. 

By a reference to the Ust of necessaries of the native 
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troops it \rill be seen tiiat they have increaBed both in size 
and in nmnber aince 1806, and that in the native cavdiry 
the nnmber of articles has been more than doubled. The 
native trooper has nov six angrekahe instead of three, and 
other articles in proportion ; but as he is alloved to carry 
only a certain portion of them in his baggage bag, the carriage 
of the remainder mast in the field subject him to expense. 
It ought always to be an object to limit the necessaries of a tr«eMuiti 
soldier to the amount he can cairy in his baggage bag, or >b^idb« 
knapsack, ^thont injuring his own efBciency, if a foot soldier, mnciiuiio*- 
or Uie efficiency of his horse, if mounted. The fewer articles 
a soldier has, consiBtently with the preservation of his health 
and efSciency, the better. No article of foreign dress ought i 
evet to be admitted into the equipment of a native soldier. utici«af 
The circular letters have not been guided by these principles : "**« " ^^ 
they have introduced foreign articles of dress which are liable ^'7^^ 
to disgust the native troops, and they have, by increasing ^f"""- 
the country articles of dress, subjected them to additional 



These alterations, however, though sufficiently objection' osmmindn-- 
able, are not the main grounds on which I disapprove of the nqDHtedto 
circular letters. The strong ground of objection against them Sl^ot d'- 
Ues in their operating in direct violation of the general order ■i^sUDg ibe 
by Govemment of the 24th September, 1606, sanctioned by luUntKKps, 
the Honoorable the Court of Directors, and never yet repealed, pmioiu 
I would therefore recommend that this order be brought < 
to the notice of His Excellency the Commander-in-chief, and 
that he be requested to cause a stop to be put to the issue of 
circular letters, afTecting In any way the dress of the native 
troops, without previous reference to Government. 
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THE IMPOETANOE OP GIVING A MILITABY CHABAC- 
TER TO THE COMMISSARIAT, WITH FURTHER 
REMARKS ON THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TO REGULATE THE DRESS OF THE TROOPS. 



Ztai3alj,lS2t. 
The amunic Thb coiimiisBamt in this conntry ought not to be regarded 
indiiii in the same light as in Europe, where it is so differently ixni- 
d^veif Jr stitated. Here it is formed exclnsivel; of military officers. 
(^«n, >bo This GoTermuent has never considered them as divested of 
SrSrt-'SS* *'^^"' military character. The general orders by the Com- 
^^ mander-in-chief of the 18th of March, 1811, that ' No officers 
' attached to the Conuniesariat Department are to be employed 
'on general duties, snch as courts-martial or committees, 
' except in cases of emergency,' and the explanatory orders by 
the Commander-in-chief of the 17th of December, 1811, 
which direct that ' these of&cers shall not be considered to be 
' liable to be employed as perBonal staff or field aides, except 
' when that measure may be absolutely necessary,' were issned 
in consequence of its having been nsnal in the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force to employ the commissariat officers on 
courts-martial and other duties, which being found to inter- 
fere with those more immediate, it was deemed advisable to 
prohibit except in cases of emergency, 
itimot^- The general order by Government of the 24th of August, 
ti-nKg"- 1813, which directs 'that the officers of the commissariat 
Siu'^uwT ' ^^^ ""' ^^ employed without the special sanction of the 
•titnc*'. • Government, on any service foreign to the duties of that 
' department,' appears to have been issued for the same pur- 
pose — of checking the practice of calling upon the commis- 
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Earisi offieerB to perfonn military daties mthont neceBBity. 
But when snsh necessity does oooor, cor Then the Banotion of 
Government is obtained, they are still liable to be called apon. 
Their military character never ceases. They assume the com- 
mand at any station vhere by chance they become the senior 
officers. Captain Camming, of the eonmuBsariat, when the 
auxiliary force was withdrawn from Goa, asaomed the charge of 
the troths aa senior officer. Lientenant-Colonel Mackintoahi 
of the commissariat, joined a detachment proceeding from 
JtUna to Hardah in 1617 nnder the charge of a m^or, and 
assumed the command. The fiommiasariat officers in this 
country do not seem to me to form less a part of the military 
BtafT of an army, than the oommisBaries of ordnance. It 
is, in some departments, not easy to mark precisely the line 
between civil and military duties ; nor do I think that it is 
advisable to make very nice distuictions. If they are to be 
made at aJl, they ought to be made rather to give a military 
character to a department than to take it away. Bnt snp- 
pose that it could be established that the oommiBSariat is 
not in this country a mihtary department, and that its duties 
are purely civil, and its officers civil officers, what benefit 
shonld we have gained by this? We should, by depriving 
these officers of their military character, have lost one of the 
strongest securities for the faithful and honouiahle perform- 
ance of their pubhc duties. 

I am therefore of opinion that every military distinction Eraridii- 
whieh the commiBsariat has hitherto enjoyed, ahoold be con- thHi,iDciiiii- 
tiuued to it. If His Majesty's military officers belonging to »i°)i U" 
the commissariat in England wear the blue civil staff uniform, 5^±[S"" 
the commiBBariat here has saffered no real injury bv the """'"'>• 
change of its dress ; but if His Majesty's officers do not ^^^ 
vear the blue civil dress, the commissariat of this Presidency 
ought to be relieved from wearing it as soon as possible. 

It is in vain to argue that the colour of a dress is a thing 
of no consequence, when public opinion has attached import- 
ance to it. Government ought to attend to public opinion G«T<nnnMit 
whenever it can be done without the Bacrifice of material ^wd"° 
advantage, and I am sorry to say that that opinion is, I spinion, aid 
believe, in the present instance, against both the Commander- bu im^i 
in-chief and the Government. As soon as I perceived this, nrmiHor^cr. 
I thought that we ought at once to remove the feeling by j^jh 
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"hi^p»- ccmcellmg ibe otder. Had the order been from Goremmenf, 
Oi^erTuneiit I should iiot have besitated & moment ; for QoTeniment oft^i 
^"^"jl^^ modifies or repeals its otders, and wbenever, from mistake 
^to^' °' *^^^ cause, it iesuea an order tbe tendency of wbicb is 
<^'^ evidently injurious, the wisest course is, I think, to revoke it 

at once. But it appeared to me, on a little consideration, that 
tbe Govermnent could not, in the present case, follow this 
plan without producing tbe most seriooa CTils, by lowering 
tbe authority of so high a pubUo ofBcer as the Commander- 
in-chief, and that it would therefore be most advisable to 
refer tbe subject to the Honourable the Court of Directors for 
their decision. 
Nimro hid Had my design not been anticipated by tbe G. O. of the 

rMommeod 12tb of Februaty, 182S, it was my intention to have proposed 
onicni n- to tbe Eoard that all orders regarding tbe dress of tbe depart- 
'i™>^i» ments acting under the immediate orders of GoTemment, and 
b^inuM b; to which tho blue staff dress has been assigned, should issue 
from the Governor in Council, and to have requested the 
authority of tbe Court of Directors for causing tbe same 
course to be followed in every order regarding the clothing 
of the army in general. The department of the MiUtary 
Auditor-general has never received its dress from His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-chief, and there is no good reason 
why a different rule should have been observed regarding tbe 
dress of the Commissariat and Pay Departments. 
•n,]t pow«r In issuing the late orders regarding dress, the Commander- 

^n"biir"be in-chief has assumed no new prerogative, but has merely 
^Govern- followed the usage of the service. It does not appear that 
this important privilege was ever formally granted by Govern- 
ment or the Court of Directors to the Commander-in-chief ; 
but, however it may at first have been obtained, it is highly 
inexpedient that it should remain where it is, or be placed 
in any hands but those of Government. I believe that in all 
countries, the dress, the arms, and the equipment of the army 
are ordered by the Government or its bead, and that in 
none is this power entrusted to the Commander-in-chief, 
unless where he is also the sovereign. It belongs to the 
Government or its chief to order these matters, and to the 
Commander-in-chief to see that tbe orders, wh^i issued, are 
strictly observed. Such powers cannot with propriety in any 
case be confided exclusively to the Commander-in-chief. The 
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Honourable Coort have already committed the regnlation of 
the dress of the native troops to Govemment, and it is ex- 
tremely desirable that they shonld do the same with respect 
to the European part of the army. Govemment and the 
Commander-in-chief would then, as in other countries, exer- 
cise the powers which properly belong to them respectively. 
Govemment would order all changes in dress, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief would take care that no deviation was allowed 
from tbem. He would lose no part of his legitimate influ- 
ence, for the changes of dress would still be regulated chiefly 
by his anggestious ; while Government, by their coming under 
its couaideration, wonld possess the advantage of modifying 
or rejecting whatever might appear objectionable. I^ress is 
not a thing the adoption of which ever can require any 
urgent baste, and as its changes are invariably productive of 
expense, and of injury to prejudice or military feeling, it is 
better that it should be placed entirely under the direction 
of Government, which would then resnme the exercise of its 
authority over an important branch of military administration 
which no vreU-regulated Government ought ever to relinquish. 
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ON THE CONSIDERATIONS "WHICH SHOULD DETER- 
MINE THE QUESTION OF PROCURING MILITAET 
STORES FROM ENGLAND, OR MANUFACTURING 
THEM IN INDIA. 



12th Huoh, 1824. 

My absence from the Presidency at the time when the 
utiiu>i7 Military Board sent np their ^nniiq.! indent on the HonooraUe 
la intiur Court of Directors, has prevented me from noticing it sooner. 
m«Du«hDiiid The indent was accompanied b; a Btatement showing the 
^Eoc- comparative prices of articles of military stores, &B procnred 
in this country and sent from England. The Mihtary Board 
remark that, with few exceptions, the prices are in favour of 
the EngliBh articles; that all the Indian articles are of a 
very inferior qnality, but more particularly those of leather ; 
and they therefore reeommend that every article made of 
leather be sent from England, and they state that they have 
included in the indent a full set of accontrements for the corps 
of light infantry, and suggest that they be prepared according 
to patterns forwarded. 
8arv=*dbT Government, on the 2nd September, 1823, resolved to 
^^ilrj. forward the indent to the Court of Directors, and ordered a 
copy of the comparative statement of prices to be sent to the 
Deputy Commissary-general for any observations he might have 
to offer. That ofBcer in reply stated that his department had, 
in different reports from 1811 to 1820, urged the propriety of 
getting most of the articles, including buff accoutrements, 
from England ; that leather accoutrements of every descrip- 
tion could, however, be furnished much cheaper by the com- 
missariat; that the rates inserted in the comparative 
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statement for light infantry acooutremeuts were those paid 
to the Madras tanner;; and that such aecoutrementB could 
be aapplied by the conmilsBariat of a much superior qoality, 
and at half the price. 

The Deputy CommisBary-general has annexed to his report 
a statement of all the leather accoutrements made by the 
eommiasariat, and as there are none for light infantry among 
them, I recommend that patterns be now called for from the 
commissariat at Seringapatam, in order that the Honourable 
Goort, after seeing them, may judge how &r it is necessary to 
send BQch articles &om England. 

The Mihtary Board, in their anxiety to procure good onHUonof 
articles, seem to pay too little attention to the price of them. Emt uEmV 
The best articles are no doubt often the cheapest, but this is •^p^&o-"' 
true only to a certain extent, and beyond which, when our gi™™. 
practice is carried, it becomes a useless waste of public P^TP"^'' 
money ; and this appears to me to be the case in the present »uniTj. 
instance, for there is no snch snperiority in the quahty of the »i«"i«v8 
Korope article as to compensate the great excess of price. It >" '»«'■ 
is only three years since the comnussariat first began to tan 
leather, and the progress made in that short period has been 
so great as to hold oat the strongest encouragement to perse- 
verance in the present course. It has not yet been ascertained 
from experience how far the Seringapatam may be less durable 
than the English leather, but I imagine it wiU be found that 
the difference, if any, is very trifling. We onght, in consider- 
ing the present question, not to forget how useful it is to the 
country to support a manufacture which employs so many 
hands, and how important it is to have our resources as much 
as possible within ourselves, instead of depending upon a 
distant country for them. 

I am therefore of opinion that no leather accoutrements QoniioB m 
whatever should he sent from England, but that patterns ibet'ounof" 
should be sent home, in order that the Honourable Court may 
come to a final decision upon the question. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION OP THE CORPS OF ARTILLEBY. 



aSQi lalj, I8£S. 

""^ Thb new organization of the corps of artiUer; under this 
MArtu- Presidency, authorized by the Court of Directors, and pnblislied 
in G.O. of the Idth May, 1824, adds to its strength two and 
a half troops of horse artillery, and takes away from it two 
companies of European foot artillery.* But on the whole it 
gives an increase of numerical strength, and also perhaps of 



Qii««on The expense of the Horse Artillery here is considerably 

troop of it» augmented by oui having eight guns to a troop instead of six, 

toy ihoBid as at the other Presidencies. There is a difference of opinion 

tight gnu, among artillery officers as to the proper number, and many 

consider six as the best number. Lord Hastings was likewise 

of this opinion, because he thought that it was as many as the 

officers could manage properly. Six is also the established 

number in the Royal Artillery, and is that which was adopted, 

I believe, not only in the British, but in the French armies 

during the late war in Europe. In favour of eight guns, the 

advocates of this number urge its greater power as a battery 

and its divisibility rendering it better fitted both for manceuvre 

and detachment. In favour of sis it is said that this number 

is more manageable and more economical. 

KtuoDi Kr Though troops of eight girns are used only in the Madras 

^"^ army, it does not follow that they are not as well or better suited 



* Present eetabliblmeat: Troops or componiM ^ 8 14 

I«o" "rgamaition 4 G^O'ilc" 
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tban those of sis for the natnre of the service on vhich they ta mgIi 
are moat generally employed. Ever einee 1810, the eetablished '™'^ 
namber of guns to a troop of horse artillery haa been eight; 
Rnd as the Hononrable Court, with the knowledge of this fact, 
have ordered an increase of two and a half troops, without any 
mention of the number of guns, it ought, I think, to be inferred 
that they meant troops of the existing strength. Whatever, 
therefore, may be onr opinion of this particnlaj- establishment, 
it cannot with propriety be altered withont the previona 
Banction of the Hononrable Court. 

Besides the qaestion regarding the proper nnmber of gnns Bd>uw j>ra- 
to a troop of horse artillery, there is another regarding the S^fi^ u, 
relative proportion of the horse to foot artillery, on which lerj. 
there is considerable difference of opinion. Under Madras, the 
proportion of horse to foot artillery is greater than under the 
other Presidencies, or than in Enrope. Bnt it is evident that 
no one proportion can be equally applicable to all coontries ; 
it must vary with circumstances, and in general the more 
open tlie country and the drier the climate, the more efficient 
will the service of horse artillery be fonnd. 

In favour of horse artillery, it is said that that artillery rcrmuw 
which is best equipped for movement is the fittest for all field tona''Hid 
duties ; that for all other calls of the service, horse and foot "'*™"^' 
artillery are the same; that, when dismounted, horse axe oa 
useful in a battery as foot artillery ; and that the draught of 
horse artillery is the only means of keeping pace with the 
eiertions the troops are frequently obliged to make in rapid 
marches . to overtake a fiying and predatory enemy. Cn the 
other hand it is maintained, that though horse artillery are 
best calculated for rapid field movements, that there are many 
situations in this oomitry ui which they are less movable than 
foot artillery — in hiUy and woody districts ; in a great part of 
the Malabar coast and of the Northern Circars ; in all the open 
countries with deep cotton soil, during the rains, where bullocks 
from their perseverance drag through the gans of the foot 
artillery, where horses from their impatience disable them- 
selves &nd leave their guns behind. Horse artillery are also 
less calculated for the duties of all our principal garrisons, 
and perhaps too for foreign service, both because the expense 
of transporting them is so heavy, and because the foreign 
countries to which they are most likely to be sent, are not ia.Ql., 
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general well suited to their operations. As to the necessity 
of horse artillery in order to pursue a flying and predatory 
enemy, such an enemy eeldom needs guns to disperse him, 
and will be hest overtaken hy cavalry aJone. If horse artillery 
were to he employed at a distance from infantry with cavalry 
alone, their present number would hardly be sufBcient ; but 
this can rarely happen. It would be too dangerous, nnlesa for 
short excursions, as they can be safe only when in&ntiy is 
near. 
{MBtioiwbie The Bervicea of both branches of the artillery are equally 
npein foOT' Important. The expense of all artillery is so great, that it is 
t^Q^t^tnp not economy, bnt a waste of money to withhold any expense 
li^ffb. that is required to render it completely efficient, beoanse if we 
hom imii do BO, aU the expense is thrown away to no purpose. I am not, 
nhonid te therefore, disposed to think that the horse, the most expensive 
■DDch u branch of our artillery, has been too much augmented ; bat 
I think it would perhaps have been better to have reduced 
some part of the golandiiz, or even of the native horse artillery, 
than the two companies of Enropean foot artillery. Our 
European foot artillery has in most of our wars been found to 
be on rather too low an ^rtablishment. In war a great pro- 
portion of it must always be drawn t(^ther from distant 
places, which causes much inconvenience and delay, and 
sufficient detachments must be left at Hyderabad and 
Nagpur for the security of these capitals. In the late 
war the foot artillery were too weak both at Nagpur and 
Mahidpur. Had there been a sufficient detachment at 
Nagpur, the severe and critical action at Sitabaldi would 
either never have happened, or the attack would have been 
easily repulsed. It is true that, in lieu of the two companies 
of European foot artillery reduced, one and a half troop of 
European and one troop of native horse artillery have been 
added to the establishment; but these barely replace tiie 
reduction of foot artillery — ^they do not make up for the 
deficiency formerly felt. The goland^ certainly make np in 
Eomo degree for the want of European foot artillery. Their 
chief nae is their saving the Europeans from exposure to the 
cUmate, and from harassing and fatiguing duties. The Court 
of Directors have often, on grounds of policy, disapproved of the 
employment of golandtiz. I am not disposed to distrust them 
more than sepoys ; but still, as their turning against us could 
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do OS more harm, and as ve do not want them so much as 
sepoys, their use should be limited as much as poBsible. 

By the great addition made to the goland&z in 1819, when '^""^^ 
the battalion was formed, the corps of artillery was made ffi|Jiy<i«*^ 
sufficiently strong as a whole, and it is this consideration J^^^'", 
which indacea me, notwithstanding the war in which we are ^"J,"^'™ 
engaged, to recommend to the Board the carrying into effect ^JJ^ 
the redaction of the foot artillery ordered by the Honourable ™"™l 
Court. Although, however, the corps of artillery is now 
strong enough, I think that the foot artillery has been too 
much reduced in order to strengthen other branches of the 
corps, and that in any modification of the present arrange- 
ment which the Honoorable Court may hereafter deem it 
expedient to make, it would be desirable that the two com- 
panies of foot artillery should be restored, and that the 
expense should be met by reducing two companies of 
golandaz and two guns in each of the troops of native 
horse artillery. All reduction or augmentation of the ar- 
tillery will most conveniently be made by troops or companies, 
vithout reference to promotion, or any other consideration 
than the demands of the State ; and if fourteen companies 
of toot artillery be the number requisite for the public demand, 
it on^t to be taken in preference to any otiier number, 
though it does not give an even number of batt^ons, or of 
companies to every battalion. 

The proposed distribution of the artillery, with the ex- 
ception of the golandSz, is shown in the letter from the 
Adjutant-general of the 30th Jime. It gives no European 
foot artillery to Malabar, to the northern or southern division 
of the army, or to the Doab. These places may in part be 
supplied when the two companies of European foot artillery 
now on foreign service return. But two companies will still 
be wanted, and can only be suppUed either by too much 
reducing the head-quarters at the Mount, the great school Nopriwdpti 
of artillery, or by restoring the two companies ordered to be im^ium 
reduced. The European foot artillery is at all times, but ihouid tn 
especially in times of difficulty, so essential a part of our drtKhmeni 
military force, that no principal division or important fortress ii»tir^!l^. 
ought to be without a detachment of it ; and in order to effect 
this, I am satisfied that the reduction which I have suggested, 
should be made m the native branches df the horse and foot i 

ogle 
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artillery. The question as to the reBpective advantages of 
the six and ei^t gun troops has by no means been decided 
80 clearly in favour of the eight-gan troop, as to render it 
expedi^it to uphold it by any great sacrifice, and certainly 
not by such a sacrifice as that of supplanting European by 
native artillery, and Lacurring at the same time a heavier 
expense. The Statements 1 to 4 * exhibit the expense, 
according to the nev establishment, of a brigade of European 
and of native horse artillery, and of a battalion of European 
and of golandaz, or native foot artillery, respectively, from 
which it appears that the annual expense is as follows : 



A brigade of European horee artiUery ... Eb. 593,857 5 173^16 8 

A. brigade of native hone ortUlery 52I,IC9 t 130,208 I 

A battalion of BuTopean foot BTtilIei7 ... 250,723 15 79,6M S 

A battalion of UBtivu foot arUUeir or golandii 261,898 2 69,031 1 

The strength of the European and native horse brigade is 

the same, and, though the expense of the native brigade is 

considerably less, the difference of expense is much less than 

that of efScieney. A brigade of native horse artillery, 528 

strong, is about double the expense of a battaUon of. 360 

European foot artillery. 

Tom of The number of companies of European foot artillery to be 

ii>Mutiiin7 stationed at the Mount ought not to be less than four, not 

ei'nf ' ^°^y because it is the head-quarters and the school of inatroc- 

HoBnt tion of the corps, but because, if the number were smaller, it 

would hardly be possible to relieve the detached companies 

regularly. The periodical relief of all the detachments, so as 

to bring them back to the Mount within a fixed time, is 

essential to the discipline and efficiency of the Artillery. 

The reasons assigned in the Adjutant-general's letter of the 
80th June for fixing the bead-quarters of several of the 
brigades and battalions of artillery beyond our frontier are 
satisfactory, and I reconunend that under the modifications 
stated in that letter, the of&eer commanding the army in chief 
be authorized to carry into effect the arrangements purposed 
in the letter from the Adjutant-general of the 27th April, and 
that he be requested to submit a detailed statement of the 
additional horses required to complete the horse artillery. 

* It baa not been tbongbt neoeBBaij to print Uibm Btatonmla. 
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[No. 1.] 

leth Jane, IBM. 

The fall of Bangoon, of which we received official notifica- Tueaptan 
tion on the 13th instant, wiU, we have reason to believe from ai«hi"^w 
the tenor of a fonner despatch from Calcutta, be immediately miitwrT pre- 
followed by an offer of peace to the -Burman Government. 
This eircnmstance, however, ought not for a moment to inter- 
mpt onr preparations. The acceptance of peace by the enemy 
is oncertsin, and we sught therefore to continue onr measures 
for giving every possible aid to the war in which we are 
engaged. It is not enough that we have ahready detached 
more troops on foreign service than were ever sent from any 
Presidency in India — ^we must send all that we can with safety 
spare. 

The first intimation of there being even any likelihood of Pi««nii<mi 
& mpture with the Burman State was received here on the umdruou*. 
2Srd of February, in a letter from the Supreme Government of SS™. 
the 10th of that month. In that letter, though all hope of 
accommodation was not entirely abandoned, we were directed 
to prepare for war ; we were told that a force of not less 
than 4000 men would be required from us in April, and we 
were directed to state what number of troops we could have 
ready for foreign service in all March or early in April, and 
what additional force could be got ready in May. These 
questions were referred to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief for hie opinion. The view taken of this important sub- 
ject by His Excellency went far beyond the estimate of the 
Supreme Government, and in this view the Government ,jj|,. 
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entirely eoncunred. His Excellency stated that there would be 
ready for foreign service in all Maroli a force of aboat fourteen 
hundred European infantry and five battalions of sepoys, with 
a full proportion of European and native artillery, and that 
a second force, similar in all respects, wonld be ready in Uay. 
The first of these divisions, under the command of Colonel 
McBean, of Hia Majesty's 64th regiment, sailed on the 16th 
of April for Port Cornwallis, the rendezvous fixed on by the 
Bapreme Govenunent feu- the junction of the Bengal and 
Madras troops. A part of the second division, consisting of 
His Majesty's 89th and two battahons of sepoyst with three 
companies of pioneers, under the command of Colonel Miles, 
sailed for Fort Cornwallis on the 23rd of May ; and another 
part of the second division, composed of two battalions of 
sepoys, with a detachment of artillery, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fair, sailed on the 13th instant for Chitta- 
gong by order of the Supreme Government, in consequence of 
an irruption into that province by a body of Buiman troops. 
The whole, therefore, of the troops of the two expeditions 
originally destined for foreign service, vnth the exception of 
one regiment of European and one of native infantry, have 
sailed. These two last corps were, by a letter from the 
Bengal Government under date the 24th of May, ordered to 
be sent as soon as possible to Calcutta. This destination was, 
however, soon after countermanded by a letter of the 2nd 
instant, which directs the regiments to be kept in readinees 
for foreign service. 

In the letter of the Supreme Government ordering these 
two corps to Calcutta, we were directed to state whether, in 
addition to the force originally intended for the two expedi- 
tions, we could without inconvenience spare any more troops 
in the course of the next six months. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief was of opinion that two native battalions 
might be spared, but did not think that it would be advisable, 
without taking time for full consideration, to promise more. 
Ibe Board adopted His Excellency's sentiments, and they were 
communicated to the Supreme Government in a letter dated 
the 8th instant. 

It appears therefore that we have still ready for foreign 

° service one regiment of European and one battaUon of native 

infantry belonging to the second vxpcdition, and two battalions 
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of native infantry, exclusive of the troops of both divisions. We 
mnst be prepared to send them wherever their services may be 
deemed most necessary by the Supreme Government, and I 
trust that the state of affairs will admit of their being sent to 
Baugoon, as their junction with the troops there will make 
the force under 8ir Archibald Campbell no greater than 
was originally proposed, and, I thinli, not greater than it 
ought to be. The operations of that officer, in order to be 
efficient, must be extensive, and a great number of men will 
be required to preserve his communications, which will 
probably be a mach more difficult task than beating or driving 
the main body of the enemy before him. 

It is always dangerous, and often fatal to success, to have a arutHiy<in- 
force only barely sufficient to maintain themselves in a hostile ^mn»^ 
country, and none to spare for detachments or distant offensive "*■ 
operations which it may occasionally be found advisable to 
undertake. It is a great advantage to begin a campaign with 
a commanding force, particularly in a country recently 
conquered. It discourages the enemy, and encourages the 
people of the country to join and aid us, in the hope of 
regaining their independence. The occupation of Bangoon 
ought not to make us relax in the smallest degree in our 
preparations, or to believe that it will bring us any nearer to 
a peace. Our safest and our speediest way of arriving at an 
honourable peace, is to consider this first success as only the 
beginning of a general war with the Burman empire, and to 
engage in it with our whole disposable force. 

The Burmans are a new enemy : we know very Uttle of The snr- 
them, of the number and quality of their troops, of the ^fJ^'"" 
nature of their country, or of the extent of their resourcee. woXyTtJ? 
Our ignorance in all these respects must render it difficult to i™" tut 
judge at once what plan of operations would be best ; but, 
whatever plan may be adopted by the Supreme Government, 
it is our business to support it by the exertion of all the means 
in our power. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief will, I have no Tbecom- 
donbt, with his usual active zeal, ascertain hereafter the ciiierio 
utmost extent to which we can safely go in sending our troops **» atm<M 
on foreign service, or on any service for which they may be "'"i^*"'!* 
required by the Supreme Government. 

In the course of our late preparations no circumBtance l^^nu Ic 
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I believe, excited more general admiration than the behftTioOT 
of our native troops. Nine battalions of native infantry have 
already embarked, and most of them without a single man 
being absent. They have not only testified no reluctance, 
but have shown the greatest ardour to go on foreign service. 
Journeys of extraordinary length and rapidity have been made 
by some sepoys who were absent on leave, in order to join in 
time to accompany their corps ; and two companies of pioneers 
marched in the hottest month of the year from the vicinity of 
Hyderabad, a distance of 365 miles, at the rate of 24 miles 
per day, during fifteen successive days. The devotion to the 
service evinced by the whole of the native troops in leaving 
their families and country is highly honourable to them and 
their ofQcers, and cannot fail of being viewed with the greatest 
approbation by the Honourable the Cfturt of Directors. 



• [No. 2.] 

Snl Augatt, 1S24. 

The Board are aware that I have aJways considered the 
force at Rangoon ae insufficient for the demands of an exten- 
sive campaign. The arrival of Major Canning's report of the 
19tb June shows us that the want of troops had been much 
felt ; that it had obliged Sir Archibald Campbell to confine 
himself within very narrow limits, and had prevented him 
from occupying at an early period the important position of 
Yangan Chamja, and that it was only in consequence of the 
arrival of the reinforcement under Colonel Miles that be 
thought himself strong enough to take possession of it. M^or 
Canning also mentions that it was intended to carry the 
operations up the river far beyond this point. The occupatitm 
of different places from Rangoon upwards will soon find 
employment for all the addition made to the main force by 
Colonel Miles' detachment, and the operations will agun be 
brought to a stand from the want of troops. This want will 
every day increase from sickness occasioned by the rains, 
and by fatigue from incessant labour, arising £rom the nature 
of the service, without the usual aid of draught or carrisge 
cattle. , - I 

Cookie 
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It is eBsential to sQccese that the force, if not aagmented, J'^^^J^ 
should at least not be diminiBhed. I propose, therefore, that J^'J^',,^ 
the only remaming native battalion of tiie second, expedi- "'i™'. 
tion should be immediately sent to Bangoon, as it mil not do ' 

more than replace the casoalties which must have occurred 
since the date of M^or Cannii^B report. 

We have, it is tme, made a reference to the Supreme rbe BnpnnM 
Government respecting the disposal of all the corps ordered wui*rabui^ 
for foreign service ; bat, whatever may be their decision, it ™|jj»JJ^ 
cannot alter the necessity that exists of keeping the Bangoon i^^^^ 
force efficient. I have no donbt that it will be in favour of b»»»- 
sending all the disposablenativebattalioiiB to Rangoon; should 
it be otherwise, we can easily give another battalion in the 
toom of that now intended to be despatched. 

It is to be recollected that all oar native corps on foreign Nothiiw » 
service were, when they embarked, on the peace establishment, """"r^ 
and moat now be maeh below it. Although I am averse to »d«i™M, 
every annecessary increase of our military expenditure, yet I 
know that nothing is so expensive as war carried on with in- 
adequate means. One campaign drags on after another, and 
we have then all the expenses without any of the advantages 
of war. With the view of preventing this, it will be advisable ah huit* 
to increase all native corps, either actually employed or pkiyedw 
ordered on foreign service, to the establishment at which they ^«|'«': 
stood before the redaction in 1821. It will also be advisable ^'^^ 
to add five men to each company in all the remaining corps, wrangUi. 
in order to enable them to meet the extra duties they will have 
to perform during the absence of so large a portion of our 
force, and to furnish volunteers to the. corps on foreign 
service. The corps on foreign service may be completed . 
either by volunteers or recruits, or both ; but volunteering, it 
SDccessful, will be both more expeditious and more efQcient. 

I know from communications with the Commander-in- tioCmh- 
chief, that His Excellency concurs in the necessity of augment- csirf of the 
ing our force ; indeed, what I have stated is httle more than 
the substance of his opinions. I recommend that the subject 
of the proposed augmentation be referred to His Excellency, 
and that he be requested to carry it into effect in the way he 
may think best. 

It appears from all our correspondence, that one of the MuJd^'ta 
most serious obstacles to the prosecution of miUtary operations ESgo^'" 
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&oin Kangoou, is the vant both of salt and &esh provisions for 
the Europeans, yfe are now sending from hence to Baugoon 
all the salt provisions in the public stores, and the Commissary' 
general has no expectation of being able to purchase ao; 
more from the Europe ships this season. The stock of salt 
provisions is also small at Calcutta, and no more can be 
prepared until the setting in of the cold weather : it there- 
fore becomes necessary to find something to make up for the 
deficiency of salt provisions. I supposed that 'when once the 
army was fairly established at Bangoon, it would be able to 
obtain cattle from the country and from Aoheen suflSoient 
for all its wants. I still think that, whenever it is able to 
advance, it will find supplies of cattle in the country ; bnt. 
lest there should be any failure in this respect, we oaght to 
adopt every means in our power to furnish some substitate. 
This might probably be done by supplies of salt or pickled 
fish. 

I recommend that the Commissary-general be directed to 
state what can be done in this respect by his department. 



[No. 3.] 

24th Angiut, IS24. 

Eqnipmeiitof It appears fi'om the correspondence of the Supreme 
n^l^"* Government and Sir Archibald Campbell, lately transmitted 
ior»iiiuii- to us from Calcutta, that an equipment of draught and carriage 
cattle is required in order to enable the force at Rangoon to 
advance by Pegu and Ava to Amarapura. It also appears that 
both with regard to the amount of equipment that would be 
necessary, as well as to the means of conveying it by sea, the 
supplying of it is deemed to be impracticable by the Supreme 
Government, and the plan itself, for which it is wanted, is 
considered unadvisable. 
A miti Odd The furnishing such an equipment as would enable the 
HmG^Jr Rangoon force to march inland independent of water carriage, 
Ei'^" if not altogether impracticable, would require too much timo 
and expense to justify the adoption of such a measure; but a 
small equipment, suf&cient for the movement of a detach- 
ment, would be of the greatest advantage to the force. There 
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IB at present neither dranght nor carriage cattle. Every 
article of snpply that ia landed, ia to be carried to the store- 
house, and from one part of the cantonment to another, by 
the public followers ; every gtm that is moved out, is to be 
dragged through the mud by the troops. The labour is 
excessive, and sickness and inefficiency are the consequences. 
A few hundred buUocks vould save the public followers iiora 
this harassing work, and leave them to be employed in their 
proper duties. From five hundred to one or two thousand 
bullocks would be sufficient to enable a detachment of two, 
three, or four thousand men, with six or eight light guns and 
ten days' provisions, to leave the river and march into the 
country wherever the roads were practicable. The power of 
moving such detachments would enable the force to collect 
supplies of every kind, either by capture or purchase, and 
would greatly facilitate its main operations. Without the 
power of moving such detachments, the operatioiu of the 
Bangoon army must be confined to the river, and can never be 
ef&cient; and as it will not have the means of scouring the 
country, it will perhaps never be able to find fresh meat for 
its subsistence, and be stopped by the want of it. The 
expense of a small field equipment will be great, but it ought 
undoubtedly to be incurred, because without it the army 
cannot move, and while it cannot, aU the rest of the expense 
is thrown away to no purpose. 

We can do httle in furnishing even a small share of such 
an equipment without orders from Bengal, but we can at least 
send such a supply of bullocks aa may render it unnecessary 
to employ our troops and followers in dragging the guns and 
carrying the stores and provisions. I would therefore recom- 
mend that we take up tonnage for about two hundred bullocks 
to be sent to Bangoon, and that we increase the number 
hereafter to five or six hundred, or even more if found 
practicable. 



[No. 4.] 

8th October, IS21. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief, in deUvering his opfniM 
opinion upon the wish of the Supreme Government that a Stdm 
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^«f»i« detachment of cavalry should be sent to Rangoon from this 
■^lu^oi I^^sidency, ' if practicable and expedient,' has stated that 
"y" tor ^^^^ great changes have taken place since he proposed in 
fi"*™- April last the eending of a regiment of native cavalry on 
foreign service, that we ooold not now detach snch a force 
without involving a risk not justified by prudential or political 
conaiderations. 
oiMiiDg- The occnpation of Nagpur and Sholapnr, and the 

theindiu sendiniz on foreiim service one European and two native 
theiut regiments, in addition to the force originally proposed, hare 
oungcIntbB Undoubtedly caused a great change in our situation, and 
"10^ rendered it more'difficult than before to spare any part of onr 

cavalry for foreign service ; and this difficulty is increased by 
the number of horses being so much below the establisbinent. 
When, however, I consider the great augmentation of the 
armies of the three Presidencies within the last twen^ years ; 
that at a time when these armies were able to maintain the 
British authority in every quarter of India, neither the Bengal 
nor Bombay establishment had any cavalry, and Madras not 
more than half of what it now has ; that the Mysore power, 
the most formidable of our three rivals, is now a friendly 
dependent State ; that what once formed the dominions of the 
principal Mahratta States, is now occupied by the Bengal and 
Bombay troops, and that now there is in reaUty no powerful 
native sovereign in India, I cannot think that by sending 
a few hundred native cavalry to Bangoon, we should espoae 
our territories to any serious dfmger. The diminution of the 
number of our cavalry would no doubt be inconvenient, and, 
if an enemy appeared in the country, might perhaps some- 
what protract our operations. But we ought not, from the 
mere chance of a contingent risk, to be deterred from sending 
^■»Mln- a part of our cavalry to any quarter where their aid is 
from Knuing Urgently required. We should look to our army on foreign 
•eur^wM,' service engaged in war, and if the cavalry ordered bom 
"^ .' Calcutta to Bangoon be not sufficient, we ought to be prepared 
to send more. The Body-guard being on the spot, it was my 
intention to have sent such part of them as might be willing 
to embark ; but the want of transports until within these few 
days, the near approach of the monsoon, the impossibihty, 
owing to the drought, of providing forage in proper time, tbe 
risk of detaining the ships in the roads, and the length and 
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danger of the voyage, have induced me to postpone my design 
antil the end of the year. We Bhall by that time be able 
to learn whether the three hundred cavalry to be sent from 
Bengal ia eoffioient for the force nnder Sir A. Campbell. Ab 
the enemy opposed to him have few or no cavalry, I am 
disposed to think that it will be sufficient; bat, shoold it be 
otherwise, we ought to be prepared to send more, to the 
amount probably of two or three squadronB, as soon as may 
be practicable after the close of the monsoon. 



[No. 6.] 

26th NoT«inber, 18U. 

The medical reports transmitted by the last despatch from Kortdin 
IlangooD give a melancholy statement ef mortality among ^n'm 
the European part of the force, far beyond anythiag of the k!^^ 
kind ever known in this country, or perhaps in any other. 
At the end of May the troops were so unusually healthy, that 
the whole sick list of the force amounted only to fifty-two, of 
which twenty were Europeans. But from the month of June 
the sick increased rapidly, and scnrvy making its appearance, 
a great proportion of the patients died, so that by the middle 
of October about two-sevenths of the whole of the Europeans 
sent from Madras had been buried. The deaths were at that 
time about sixty weekly, or 240 per month, and it is stated 
that nothing could save the convalescents but sending them 
away from Rangoon to Fenang or Madras. 

It appears &om Dr. Howard, the Superintending Surgeon's irteiKiof 
report of the 29th September, that the diBastrons eonse- udnjiiiurr 
qnences of the continuance of salt provisions had been long ^letir^w*^ 
foreseen, and that in a letter to Brigadier-General McBean BftTattnA 
of the 21st July, he pointed out the evil of salt meat, and the 
benefit that would result from even a small portion of fresh - 
meat for soups in the hospitals. Had this letter been for- 
warded at the time, which it ought to have been, it would 
have enabled us to have despatched some relief in September, 
which might have reached Bangoon in October. But the 
21st of July was too late a period for beginning to notice the 
distress ; because, from the time that must necessarily hare, ^^.l.. 
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elapsed in the passage, no relief sent from MadnB, in eonse- 
qnence of snch an application, conld have reached Bangoon 
in less than ten weeks from its date. It was known by the 
end of May that the force vas likely to remain at Bangoon 
dtiring the monsoon. Had the Medical Department then 
foreseen the probable consequences of feeding the troops on 
salt provisions, and reported their opinion without delay, we 
should have been able, notwithstanding the drought and 
famine, to have sent to Bangoon a monthly supply of sheep 
and slaughter cattle sufficient to have furnished freeh meat 
for the hospitals daily. If the evil was foreseen at an early 
period, it was certainly not brought to notice until it was 
too late. 
omMonio It does not appear that, though surrounded by creeks and 
p^otfmii rivers fall of fish, it was ever proposed that means should be 
taken for obtaining a supply of them. It is stated in the last 
report, that they afe found to he better for the sick than 
any kind of fresh meat whatever; yet the nets with which 
they were taken, were sent from hence, not upon any reqnisi- 
tion from Rangoon, but upon the suggestion of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, whose active mind is always alive to every- 
thing by which the comfort of the troops or the saccess of 
the service can be promoted. 
«rT^ No attempt seems to have been made to raise vegetables 

for the use of the troops or the siok. There may have been 
obstacles to prevent it with which we are not acquainted, bat 
no explanation is given. 

We know from late advices from Bangoon, that supplies 
' of fresh provisions are now likely to be obtained by vessels 
which have been despatched to Cheduba and other places for 
hve stock, and by means of the buffalo-hunting parties ; but 
we ought not, on account of this favourable change, to relax 
our exertions here in contributing as far as may be prcwsticabl^ 
to the rehef of the troops. I therefore recommend that the 
Medical Board be directed to submit a list, specifying tbs 
names and quantities of all such articles as wonld be nsefol 
either in preserving or restoring the health of the troops st 
Bangoon ; that they be directed to prepare and keep in letdi- 
nesB for embarkation whatever their own stores can fomiBb ; 
and that the Commissary'general be ordered to provide the 
rest. 
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Ab the medical oommititee have declared ' that if the coa< 
' stant and eiclnBiye nae of salt provisiona be peraeTered in, the 
'whole of the EnropeanB will fall victims to the prevailing 
' diseases, or be so for disabled by them as to be rendered 
' oselesa for every mihtary pnrpose,' and as it is possible that 
the troo^ may again be thrown into a similar sitnation, it ia 
desirable that we shoold receive the opinion of the Medical 
Board on the subject. I would therefore recommend that they 
be desired to state their sentiments on the following points : 

When salt provisions only ore proonrable, whether it would 
be advisable to confine their issue to certain days in the week, 
or to stop it entirely? 

If confined to certain days, what would be the best anb- 
stitutes for them, daring the other days of the weeh ? 

If the issue of salt provisiona be stopped entirely, whether 
there be any substitutes, and what, by which the health of the 
European troops might be preserved 9 

We know that in some countries of Europe many of the oaMion 
peasantry seldom taste animal food. I can hardly believe that intiiuiiMd 
animal food is absolutely necessary to preserve the health and dhwmiju 
strength of oar Europeans ; or that it may not be done by °*^'''J^ 

what we have always had, and always can famish, an ^ 

abundant supply of rice, wheat, and every kind of grain, of 
ghee and sugar, of tea and coffee, and of limes and tamarinds 
and other acid fmits. If all these, without animal food, are 
ineoffieent to preserve the health of Europeans, the loss at 
Bangotm was in some measure unavoidable ; but if they are 
safScient without it, much of the loss might have been 
prevented. 



[No. 6.] 

m,h NoTnnbM, ISM. 
The measure now proposed by His Excellency the Com- p[i>i»>din. 
mander-in-chief of raising one hundred supernumerary men ^^^^ 
for each of the native corps on foreign service, has my entire fontgoH- 
concmrence. The Board has already authorized the increase 
of the strength of these corps to the war establishment ; but 
it is necessary that the increase should not only be made, but 
that it should be constantly kept as complete as possible during 



ogle 
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the oontinnanoe of the present war ; and it is evident that this 
cannot be done, unless we have always a supply of men ready 
for embarkation, in order to replace the waste occaedoned by 
the service, 
inpotum The heavy loss of the European part of the force at Bangoon 

itaeijmv from sicluiess, renders it the more indispensable to keep 
tuaincmw. the native part efficient; and thongh it is highly satiH&ctory 
to leam from the medical reports that the native troops have 
not suffered materially, yet in a climate of whioh we know so 
little, we cannot depend upon their continuing healthy ; and 
we ought, therefore, to be ready to fill up all casnaltiw which 
may happen. If we waited until we heard of them, and then 
began to make otir preparations, the new levies would reach 
their destination too late, and serious inconvenience might 
arise from the delay. The recent capture of Tavoy and 
Mergni, and the probable occupation of the whole coast south 
■of Rangoon, must miavoidabl}[ require a considerable force of 
native b'oopB for its protection, and diminish the main body 
with 8ir A. Campbell ; and we ought, therefore, to make up 
to him for the lose of this detachment by keeping the whole of 
his native corps complete. 
PiHibattj of The country near Rangoon has probably been too long 
Tncnut under the Burman dominion, and too well guarded, for the 
qsimi. natives to venture to aid us in any way. But as Tavoy, a 
more recent conquest of the Bunnan empire, has thrown off 
the yoke, it is probable that with our help the insnrrecticai 
will spread northward from the newer to the older conquest 
and will reach Bangoon. The possession of such an extensive 
tract of country in the rear of the army, capable of furnishing 
abundant supplies of grain and live stock, will be of sneb 
importance in facilitating its operations, that I can have no 
doubt that it will be found expedient to secure the acquisition 
of the coast south of Bangoon, even if it should require more 
troops than Sir A. GampbeU can easily spare. Should this be 
tiie case, I shall not hesitate to recommend, whenever we 
receive notice that farther assistance is wanted, that the 
strength of the corps on foreign service receive a second 
addition, or that, if possible, another native battalion be eeut 
to Bangoon. As no further increase of the native troops 
serving within the Fiesideiicy seems to be neceBsary at 
present, the recruiting parties may be withdrawn. 
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[No. 7.] 

3Tth December, 1824. 

It has been already reBolved by the Board to raise eacb of Fartbtr ra- 
the regimeDts of native infantry on foreign service to one wunttfBct. 
handred men above the full establishment. Since then the 
increase of sick and the detaching of two regiments to Tavoy 
and Martaban have diminished the native force at Bangoon 
in a greater degree than the authorized angmentation vriU 
snpply ; and as the European force has also sufFered from 
disease in an unprecedented manner, it becomes the more 
necessary to ieep up the native force immediately under Sir 
Archibald Campbell at Bangoon to its full original strength, 
either by sending more men to corps or additional corps. 

More men can be sent only by sending volunteers or JjJ|^ 
recruits. Volunteers may be foond in abnndance to go with ^'jlj^f^ 
their own corps on foreign service. But we cannot expect JlJJ^i,^, 
many more to leave their own corps for that purpose ; and we 2J!j^ 
abould be cautious in calling for them where there is any "'• 
chance of failure. Becmits require time to be raised, and 
aiter they are got, four months at least are necessary to 
prepare them for joining. The most expeditious mode of 
sending any farther reinforcement would be by sending a 
regiment at once. We cannot easily spare one ; but, should 
any exigency require it, we ought to be prepared to send one, 
or even two regiments of sepoye. 

Id order to enable ns to meet such a demand in the least propoMits 
expensive and most usefol way, it would be advisable to raise ^uoc- 
a local corps to occupy 8eringapatam. By this measure a ^^^^b. 
regular battahon woold be set free, which, from the unhealthi- 
pess of the place, is ^waya inefficient while there, and usually 
for a year at least after being relieved. The local corps 
might be about the strength of the regular battalion, and 
might have a European commandant and adjutant. 

We cannot send reinforcements to Bangoon, and at the ^^^"* 
same time keep all our field forces in India complete. It is ^J^ 
not necessary that all, or perhaps any of them, should always r«i«»<- 
be so : part, or even the whole of one, may be occasionally 
withdrawn for a time, when temporary service requires its aid 
in another quarter. GooqIc 
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iiMifMMta The great force reijaired for the Bniman war ought to 

Bunu need caiise 110 sppreheDaioii for the safety of India ; for if ve 
^^7»- reckon the increase made to the native armies of the threg 
^j^p<«- Presidencies since the conclusion of the late Mahratta war, 
we shall find that it exceeds the whole force now in Ava, or 
destined to act against that oooutry. There can, therefore, 
be no difficoltj in preserving our possessions with a f<»rce that 
was found adequate both to their defence and the overthrow of 
the Mahratta power. Tranquillity may be occasionally inter- 
rupted by turbulent zemind&rs and other chiefs ; but these 
are contingencies from which India never has been entirely 
free, and which the ordinary field forces are amply sofficieat 
to meet. 
inponibiBtti We ought not to regard this war as a mere expedition 
j^the'^ which is to terminate in one season, but as an ardnous 
Pnp>nti(>n scTvioe which may last for several campaigns, and we should 
B^^i therefore be prepared to support the Supreme Govemmoit 
u/u^ systematically during a protracted contest with all oar means. 
•■ to maun It is impossiblc to judge when such a war may end. It may 
continue for years, or it may terminate suddenly, by some 
revolution or alarm disposing the Oovemment of Ava to 
accede to oar terms. We should not, however, trust to such 
ohanoes, but calculate all our preparations for a long struggle, 
and apon such a scale as to ensure success. In order to 
focilitate the accomplishment of this object, it is of the atmost 
importance that every European corps in India be constantly 
kept up to its full establishment, and that a considerable 
addition be made to His Majesty's naval force in this country; 
for in the operations against Ava seamen are still more 
useful than soldiers. These valuable resources of seamen and 
soldiers are not within our reach, but there can be no doubt 
that the Supreme Government will apply for them to the 
authorities at home. 
f In the present war there are difficulties of a nature which 
, we have never experienced before ; not from the military skill 
of the natives, for that is far below what we have met with 
in India, hot from our ignorance of the country and the 
people, the obstacles opposed to an invasion by land, by moun- 
tains, rivers, and unhealthy jungles, and the hindrance caused 
to operations of every kind by the long continuance of the 
rainy season. In all our Indian wars we had the advantage of 
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a long previoas eBtabliahment in the country, and of a perfect 
knowledge of the people. We had a station that was onz own 
from whence to extend otu-BelveB, and we acted in alliance 
with some native chief, and by supporting his title and 
anthoritj we secured the submission of the people and 
obtained aid, as we advanced, &om the resoorces of the 
oonntry. The people were not hostile to as, but as willing to 
be the sabjects of our Government, or of onr aUj, as of their 
former prince. In Ava we have none of these advantages. 
We land at once, as an enemy, in a country to which we are 
strangers, where we have no ally, and where the whole nation 
is hostile to us, and where, having no fort, arsenal, or 
granary, we are dependent for everything on onr shipping. 
In India, and still more in Europe, the occupation of a 
principal town or fortress secures the submission of the 
adjacent country. But in Ava tills will not be the case. The 
people will abandon the towns as onr- army approaches, 
because they know that we do not mean to fix ourselves 
permanently in the country, and because they know that if 
they were to remain, they would be punished by ^eir own 
Government. Id most countries the defeat of the enemy's 
armieB in the field and the capture of his principal places, 
and above all of the capital, osuaUy compel him to make 
peace; but even if we were to reduce Amarapora, it does not 
foUow that the Burmans would submit to our terms. They 
might abandon their capital, avoid our main army, and carry 
on a harassing war against our suppHes. The great extent 
of the country would, of itself, be a powerful ally in promoting 
the BuocesB of such a plan ; and though onr army might march 
through the country, it could not subdue it while the people 
were hostile, and had no expectation of a change of Gtovem- 
ment ; for its strength, unless greatly augmented, would be 
insufficient to retain in obedience so extensive a territory. 

There are, no doubt, however, many considerations by conucn- 
which such an enemy may be induced to submit to our terms, d^i^um 
Among these are the danger of the revolt of Aracau and the m^^x. 
districts on the north-east frontier of Bengal, and of the 
provinces south of Rangoon ; the temporary loss of the 
resources of the most fertile part of the empire, the delta 
between Frome and the sea, on the advance of our army from 
Bangoon, and, more than everything also, the apprehension 
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that we may, if the war be long piotraoted, change oar plan 
of a temporary ocoapation of that rich provinee, into one of 
permaoent conquest and estabUsbment. These indacements 
to peace would be greatly increased by the advance of a force 
from Bengal into Ava by land ; for the districts throogh which 
it marched, would withhold their tribute under varioua pre- 
tences ; its presence would throw the country into confusion, 
and its operations would distract and alanu the fiurmao 
GoTemment and render it difficult for it to bring a large torce 
upon any one point, or to keep it together when assembled. 
For from all that we have yet heard of the Burman forces oo 
former occasions, and more particularly from their conduct iu 
their attacks on Sir A. Campbell between the first and the tenth 
of this month, it is evident that they are a disorderly multi- 
tude and not half armed ; and I think that it may be inferred, 
from the Bandoola and his corps having been brought all the 
way from Ramoo, from theii bringing with them the muskela 
and guns taken there, and from the long period which elapsed 
between the landing of our force at Baugooa and the arrival uf 
the Burman army under the Bandoola, and from other circum- 
stances, that the Burman Government have no standing anuy 
of any consequence ; that in order to form an army they are 
obliged to draw together men from the most distant parts of 
the empire ; and that such an army cannot be kept together 
for any long period. And there can be no doubt that by our 
having two or three forces in Ava instead of one, the difficulties 
of the Burman State, both in assembling and keeping together 
their army, would be greatly augmented, 
d^h^d' -^ long, however, as our army remains at Bangoon, the 
arriagtbiii- Buimans will easily he able to keep together a force to haraes 
it. They wUl have no cause for apprehension untU it begins 
to advance. But in order to advance with effect into the 
country, it must have the means of moving both by land and 
water; it must have boats and shipping, draught and carriage, 
cattle and troops. As far as I can judge from all the infor- 
mation before us, it appears to me that it can advance only 
by the river, with its stores and heavy articles in boats, and 
the troops, lightly equipped, accompanying the boats by land. 
We are not required to furnish boats, because it can be better 
done by the Supreme Government, but we can give material 
aid in cattle, if tonnage can be found. From two to tluLV 
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thoosand draoght and carriage buUockB would greatly facili- 
tate the operations of the army, by enabling it to carry by 
land a light field train, tents for the Earopeane, and many of 
the articles most essential to the comfort of the troops. I 
wonld, therefore, recommend that, after providing for th« 
embarkation of the troops and stores now under orders for 
Bangoon, all the remaining tonnage may be employed in 
conveying draught and carriage bollocks. We shall perhaps 
be able to despatch seven or eight hundred, which, together 
with those sent &om Bengal, and those already with the force, 
may probably answer the immediate object of moving np the 
river to where it divides into the branches which form the 
delta. But in order to act with effect, the force must not 
only be able to carry on operations near the river, but also in 
the conntry at a distance from it, and it could hardly do this 
with a smaller estabhshment of bullocks than 12,000 or 
15,000. It may be hoped that when the army advances, 
means will be found to ptLrohase buffaloes, horses, and 
bnllocka in the country, so as nearly to supply its wants, or 
that, if a communication can be opened with the force destined 
for Axacan, it might by that route receive supplies of bullocks 
and elephants &om Bengal; but if the demand cannot be 
supplied in either of these ways, we most continue, notwith- 
standing the heavy expense, to send bullocks from this 
Presidency. 

With regard to troops, we can easily supply them, so as epwuinH- 
to keep up the native part of the expedition to its original piont^Mi' 
strength, and even considerably beyond it. No corps has been iIu^uim 
found more useful than the pioneers, and I propose that ttouimm- 
twenty men be added to the establishment of each company ing ™t<^- 
on foreign service. Notwithstanding the privations suffered ii»uVetiw.i». 
by the troops at Bangoon, there is no reluctance among those 
here to follow them. But we ought, by sending every supply 
in our power to Bangoon, to endeavour to prevent the recur- 
rence of scarcity, and to preserve the good-will and confidence 
of the troops. If the service there should, by any want of 
attention to their comfort, become unpopular, the native 
troops, not only those employed on it will lose their zeal, 
but those here will decline going and make it impractic- 
able to keep the foreign division complete. Nothing, I TiK<nnii»M 
believe, would be more satis&ctory both to the native and Ennpeuiuiii 
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European troops than that all who are disabled by wonndB or 
sick, and not likely to recover soon, should be sent back to 
India by the earUest opportonity, and ve ought to Bubmit to 
the Supreme Govemment the expediency of sending instruc- 
tions on this head to Sir Aiehibald Campbell. 



[No. 8.3 

14tli Jmaarj, 182S. 
Faitberid- In a former Minute I stated to the Board that we ought 

nginKDUot to be prepared to send one or even two additional regiments 
faaj. of native infantry to Rangoon, and that for thia purpose it 
would be necessary to raise a local corps for Seringapatam 
in order to set free the regular corps employed as the garrison 
of that place. But as this measure would give us no equiva- 
lent for the second corps proposed to be held available for 
embarkation, and as, from the nmnbet of corps already on 
foreign service, ooneiderable difficulty has been found in 
carrying on the ordinary duties of the country with those 
left behind, I propose that another addition of five men 
to each company be allowed to every regiment of native 
infantry not on foreign service. 
SfnrtQ^of I have received many complaints of the severify of the 

irbicb it» duty to which the troops are now nnavoidably subjected from 
iDdi.mM. the difficulty of finding men for the various services for which 
guards, escorts, and. detachments, are constantly required; 
and unless tba proposed increase is made, it will be imprac- 
ticable either to lessen the pressure of duty on the taroopa 
at home, or to send any more corps on foreign service. This 
increase will, besides adding to onr strength at home, afford 
some aid in volonteers for foreign service, because the corps 
stationed beyond our frontier have not hitherto been allowed 
to give volunteers for Ava, but may now be allowed to give 
them. 
HcaTf loMM Every aid from volonteering ought to be resorted to in 
loBuDuk order to keep the force in Ava complete, leat recruiting should 
prove inadequate for that purpose ; and when we consider 
the rapid vniste of men In Ava, there is too much reason to 
apprehend that this may be the case. £y the latest retums 



it appears that the actual caaaalties in twelve native corps 
on foreign service, including the two regiments at Gbittagong, 
in seven months, from May to November, inelnsive, amount 
to abont fonr hundred invalids in the last stage of debility who 
have already sailed from Rangoon for this place. It is under- 
stood that Uiere are about eight hundred more nearly in the 
same state; and if to these we add the ordinary sick, it will 
appear that, in the space of seven months, the loss of men to 
the service in Ava between death and sickness has amounted 
to nearly two thousand. 

As there can be no doubt that the Supreme Govemment 
will direct us to send to Bangoon whatever native troops can 
with safety be spared, I recommend that Lientenant-General 
Bowser be requested to prepare a regiment of native infantry 
for embarkation as aoon as possible. 



[No. 9.1 

Sth April, 1825. 

The whole of the five hundred dooly* bearers, which were Forthwinp. 
recommended by a dispatch from the Supreme Government IZrem u L 
of the 28th of January last, to be sent to Bangoon, have JJ;^™ " 
already been embarked ; but from the information which has 
reached us, I think that a further supply of the same amount 
will certainly be required. The last despatches from Colonel 
McGragh and Brigadier-General Cotton state the scarcity of 
them, and the great use they axe of to the force ; and as it 
appears that the Commissary-general at Calcutta, even by the 
offer of double pay, could not procure more than one hundred 
to go to Bangoon, we ought not, I think, to lose time in 
waiting for a requisition &om Bengal, but to order the 
Commissary-general at once to procure five hundred dooly 
bearers for general service at once. There is no danger 
that the whole will not be wanted. If the number were 
twice as great, there would be employment for them all ; for 
on such service as the present, no class of pubHo servants 
can be turned to greater advantage than dooly bearers. 

* Dooly, properly MU, a titter cBrried by men. In Indian wan dooliM an 
Dsedlor the oonTeyauoe of tho eick and wonuded. ( ' /\ >n1i' 
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[No. 10.] 

28Ui JuiM, isae. 
The reports of peace, which have been so prevalent bihgo 
the arrlTal of the last accounts from Bangoon, should not 
induce the Board to relax in any degree in its miUtaiy pre- 
parations. Whether negoctations may have been entered into 
or not, and whether, after haviog been begun, they may be 
broken off or brought to a succeBsfiil conclusion, it is onr 
business to go on as if the war were to continue. There ia 
no time when it ib more essentiaUy requisite that an army 
should be strong than at the very moment when its coni- 
mander is treating for peaoe. It will, therefore, in conducting 
the negotiations, be of the utmost advantage to Sir Archibald 
Campbell to have his force kept efficient ; and if they break 
off, it is obvious that it will be no less necessary that Le 
should be strong. 
> We do not know what are the conditions of peace which 
the events of the war may enable the Supreme Govemmeut 
to exact, or which they may deem it advisable to req^uire : 
they may be such as to send home in a few months the 
greater part of our force, or to retain it a considerable time 
in Ava. One of the main objects of the war is undoubtedly 
to prevent future aggression. This may be accomplished in 
various ways : by retaining the oonqueBts of Assam, Gachar, 
and Ars^an, and stationing a respectable force in that 
frontier ; by breaking the power of Ava so completely as tj 
disable it from ever again invading Bengal; by aiding the 
Fegn nation in again establishing their independence, if 
they themselves are desirous of the change and bear the 
chief part in effecting it, bat without committing ourselves 
to support them beyond a certain period. No measure of 
mere defence would so effectually guard the eastern frontier 
of Bengal as the restoration of the Fegn State. As long aa 
Bangoon was in the hands of that people, the Barmans would 
never venture to disturb Bengal. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that unless the people of Pegu set up a . chief of 
their own, and support him with all their force in throwing 
off the yoke, nothing can be done for them. 

As, therefore, the continuance of our troops ui'A,Ta,ibE a 
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shorter or longer period most depend on the events of the > 
war, and the terms of peace which the Supreme Government ^°t*^?^ 
ma; deem it expedient to prescribe, we ought to be prepared j*^;^ 
for every event, by keeping onr force in Ava complete as long i 
as it may be wanted there. Bat this cannot be done unless 
we always look forward six or eight months at least ; for that 
time is required in order to collect cattle 'and drivers, and to 
raise, discipline, and embark troops for foreign service. It is 
for this reason that I have already recommended that a 
hmidred snpemnmerary men be raised for every corps in Ava, 
to keep them always complete, and that I now recommend 
that the Gommissary-generEil be directed to provide, in addition 
to the number already ordered, three thousand bullocks with 
drivers for embarkation. 

The prolongation of the absence of so great a portion of ^ b™™i 
onr army in Ava must, it may be thought, by weakening us so bemfm™- 
much at home, endanger the tranquillity of the country, unless ^Jg""'' 
some new corps be raised to supply the deficiency. But I see 
no ground for any serious apprehension on this head. The 
troops which still remaiB, are sufficient to maintain order. 
Those who have gone on foreign service, by having been raised 
in every part of the country, leave relations everywhere in- 
terested in the preservation of its peace. The ease with which 
recruits are found in every district, and the cheerfulness with 
which they embark, are indications that the people are in 
general well affected. The very confidence which Government 
itself shows in the continuance of tranquillity, by the readiness 
with which it sends fresh troops to Ava, by its raising no new 
corps in their room, by its adopting no new measures of pre- 
caution, must tend to discourage the disaffected, wherever they 
may be, by impressing them with the belief that Government 
must be conscious of the sufficiency of its own resources to 
repress every attempt to excite disturbance or insurrection. 



[No. 11.] 

23rd June, IS25. 

It is very satisfactory to observe from the letters lately pmpiinaons 
transmitted to na by the Supreme Government, from Sir A. triow-SP 
Campbell, that the country about Prome will furnish abundant Bam. 
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supplies of draught bttllookB, and that he ynH require no more 
troops. This information was not intended to make m eua- 
pend our preparations for sending troops and cattle to Ara, 
or the Bengal Government would have given ua inKtmeticau 
to that effect. I am therefore of opinion that we ought to 
proceed in the same manner as if no such information had 
been received. The cattle we are sending are almost entir^y 
for carriage, and they will still be very useful with the army 
for many purposes for which draught cattle, even if found in 
as great plenty as expected, cannot be employed. The troops 
we are now sending, are not additional corps, but men wanted 
to complete the corps actually on foreign service and to keep 
ihem efficient. It is very possible that Sir A. Campbell may 
be able to draw from the conquered provinces a supply (tf 
draught bullocks so ample as to render all aid in this point 
from India unnecessary. Bnt as, even In India, where bnlloefcB 
abound, we are frequently disappointed in our calculations 
regarding them, both as to their number and the time of their 
being ready, it is not unlikely that similar disappointments 
may occur in Ava ; and it would not, therefore, be safe to dis- 
continue sending cattle from India until we learn that Sir A. 
Campbell has actually got the number he requires, and that 
he will be able to keep it complete. 

We have not yet bad sufficient experience in Ava to form 
any correct estimate of the probable number of casualties 
among the troops and cattle during the next six or twelve 
months. If the war be continued for another campaign, the 
waste of cattle, if we may judge from what takes place in this 
country, must, even under the moat favourable circomstancM, 
be very considerable, and probably snch as will demand the 
utmost exertion both in Ava and India to repair. The ex- 
tended line of operations which must necessarily be occa- 
sioned by advancing towards the capital must also call for 
many detachments of troops to serve as escorts, or as garri- 
sons for the various posts which must be occupied in order to 
cover onr lengthened communications. But these detachments 
cannot be spared without too much weakening the main body 
of the army, nnless it be kept complete by continual reinforce- 
ments from this country. 

The prospect of peace, or even its actual conclusion, 
onght to make no change whatever in our exertions to keep the 
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force in Ara complete. Its efficiency is the only thing that ™" •« 
can have moch weight in making the Bnrman Government otg-a. 
submit to the terms of peace which may be imposed, and 
carry them into effect withont evasion or mmecesBary delay. 
With Buch an enemy nothing oaght to be left to chance. Sir 
A. Campbell, even after peace has been made, oaght at all timea 
to be prepared to renew the contest if necessary ; and nntil 
the very last day that his force may remain in Ava, it shoold 
be kept as complete in men and in every kind of equipment as 
if the war were only aboni to begin ; and I think that we ought 
to keep this principle in view in all our measureB for Bending 
enpplies to Ava. 



[No. 12.] 

8th Angnit, 1825. 
In the letter of Six Archibald Campbell, dated the 27th May Tbtnrmqr 
Ia«t, transmitted to ns by the Snpteme Govermnent, it is fl^^^ 
supposed to be a possible ease that the war in Ava may be ?"^?p"*i 
protracted even after the fall of the capital, by the flight of <^^ khv. 
the King to a distant part of his dominions. Such an event ^^''^ 
would have the efFect, not only of continuing the present diuomwuig 
expenditure by detaining our troops in Ava, but of increasing 
it, by compelling ns to raise additional men for all the corps 
of native infantry employed in India, in order to relieve them 
from the eevete duty to which they tae now necessarily sub- 
jected by the absence of so considerable a part of our force on 
foreign service. The additional duty which is thrown upon 
the troops at home by foreign expeditionB, is always eheerfnlly 
borne, because it is expected that it will be of short duration ; 
but when this extra duty comes to be extended to a second, 
and even to a third year, the case is altered : the men become 
exhausted and dispirited, and discipline cannot be strictly 
maintained. Bepresentationa have already been made to me - 
of the fleverity of the duty at several stations, and of the 
general deficient of native infantry ; but as I know that the 
troops themselves always make ample allowance for hardships 
which may be imposed upon them by the exigency of the 
public service, and as I think it better that they should suffer 
some hardship for a time than that we should augment our army i 
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whenever a part of it is Bent on a temporaiy foreign expedition, 
I am nnvilHng to propose any aagmentation as long as there 
JH any hope of peace being made, and of Bome of our corps 
retnnmig in the coarse of the present year. Shonld peace not 
be made within this period, it will then become my dnty to 
recommend an addition of a certain nomber of men to each 
company in every corps of native infantry. All our corps of 
native infantry, not on foreign service, are still five men a 
company below the lowest war establishment ; and from the 
late success of our recruiting service there can be no doubt 
that whatever number of men may be wanted, will be easily 
got. There are many circumstances, however, which induce 
me to hope that the war may be finished in the ensuing 
campaign, and so render the expense of increasing our military 
establishment unnecessary. 

Our chief object in tiie present war is undoubtedly secnri^ 
. from future aggression : our next objects are, peace and the 
'■ return of our army. There are two ways of preventing future 
aggression : one ia by so completely breaking the power and 
spirit of the enemy as to deter him from ever renewing 
hoBtiLLties : another is by dismembering or revolutionizing the 
kingdom of Ava. The means of effecting these objects are in 
our hands. The power of the enemy may be broken by 
advancing to the capital, and by showing, not only to the 
Eormans, but to all the tributary nations, the weakness of the 
military force of Ava. The kingdom may be partially dis- 
membered by making Assam, Cachar, and o3\. the petty States 
on the north-east frontier of Bengal, independent of Ava, and 
by retaining Aracan ; and more completely by raising up, if 
possible, the ancient kingdom of Pegu. Could any enterprising 
chief of that nation be found to assume the government, he 
would probably, even without any other aid than some arms, 
be able to maintain himself against Ava, now broken in foree 
and fallen in character. 

If the Eing of Ava does not seek peace before the loss of 
K his capital, it is not likely that he would hold oat long after 
that event. He would be deserted by his army, if we may 
judge from all that we have yet seen of its behavionr: he 
would become dispirited, and would rather offer terms than 
live OS a vagabond. It may be said that he might fly to a 
distant province, and carry on a long defensive war. But 
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Ava does not seem to be calculated, either from the nature of 
the. eoontry or the character of the people, for this aort of 
contest. An extensive country and a scanty population are 
QBnally great obstacles to invasion, and still more so to con- 
quest ; because in such countries th^ are seldom any places, 
the occupation of which can insure the command of the 
country. To subdue the country, troops must be spread over 
every part of it ; and where the people are hostile, this camiot 
with safety be done. But Ava, though of very great extent, 
and very thinly inhabited in proportion to that extent, is from 
various causes more easily subjugated than such countries 
usually are. The population, as far as we have yet seen, are 
neither warlike nor hostile to us. They appear to have no 
particular attachment to their rulers, and to be as willing 
to Uve under our protection as theirs. The population, 
though thin, appear to be chiefly concentrated on the hanks 
of the Irrawaddi, where most of their principal towns are. 
This river, therefore, by running hke a high road through the 
fertile and populous part of the kingdom, renders it perfectly 
vulnerable, and enables a superior army to subdue it, because 
the invader, by having the command of the river, has in fact 
the command of the country. 

I do not therefore see much reason to apprehend that the onrsHutiK 
King would attempt to protract the war long after the fall of at*i«> 
the capital. I know of only one thing likely to induce him to ««iD<rar 
hold out — the idea that we would not keep the country, but 
would get tired of the war, and withdraw our forces. What- 
ever may be intended in this respect, it will be advisable to 
indicate by our whole conduct a fixed design of keeping our 
conquests. Nothing would so soon bring the King to terms as 
the belief that we had such an intention, or so much encourage 
his holding out as a contrary opinion. The most likely means 
of impressmg this belief would be to appoint a European 
officer to the charge of the civil government in all the 
conquered territory, leaving the details in the hands of the 
natives under his general control ; and to collect a revenue 
according to usage, but much lighter, in order to make it 
popular. This plan was adopted by Lord Comwallis in 
Mysore, and was very useful in procuring supplies of grain 
and cattle for the army. Such an enemy as we are now 
engaged with, should always be made to fear the worst. K,,^q|c 
VOL. ir. o 
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he thinks that war may tenninate in the lose of his crown or 
of a considerable port of his dominions, he vill shun it care- 
full;. But if he thinks that there is a chance of gaining an 
accession of territory from success, and that there is no 
danger of losing any permanently &om defeat, he has no 
sufficient motive to deter him from aggression. 
n^!^P If, contrary to expectation, the Sing should, on the advance 

^i^ud of Sir A. Campbell, fly from his capital and refuse to treat, 
tn«.»mB ^e cannot keep onr army in Ava for ever, and must for onr 

number or s j > 

wjfimi^r own safety endeavour to establish a government that will 
'^^^^ treat, and enable us to withdraw, and put an end to a war so 
ttj^gown- destructive to our resources. We know from the past history 
of Ava that revolutions have not been nnfrequent there, and 
that members of the royal &inily have often attempted to 
supplant the sovereign. There is every reason to believe that 
this disposition is not in any degree diminished, and that the 
prince of Tarawaddi or some other member of the royal family 
might with our assistance be encouraged to seize the Govern- 
ment. The desertion of the capital, the disgrace attending it, 
the unpopularity of the King, would all favour the measure. 
The prince supported by us would be readily acknowledged. 
He would not have to conquer the country ; he would receive 
possession of it from us, and he would therefore have the 
strongest motive for seeking the continuance of oar friend- 
ship. 

As I have endeavoured to show in the above observations 
that there are grounds for hoping that peace may be obtained 
in the course of the present year, I wish to defer taking any 
steps for the increase of the strength of oar native in^try 
regiments, until we can see with more certainty whether this 
hope is likely to he Tealized or not. 



[No. 13.] 

22iid Angnat, ISiS. 

In the communication from the Supreme Govemmest, 
respecting the sending of another European regiment to 
Bangoon, we are authorized to exercise our discretion in 
sending it or not. The measure will be attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience, but it is no doubt practicable ; and as 
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I think that no ineonvemenee, or anything short of the most 
evident clanger to ocir affairs in India, ought to make us 
withhold from the war in Ava any aid we can poaaibly spare, 
and aa the movement of a brigade by Pega and Tonghoo on 
Ava, an operation to which Sir Archibald Campbell attaches 
the greatest Importance, depends on his receiving another 
European regiment, I recommend that Hia Majesty's 45th 
Begiment, now in Fort St. George, be sent to Rangoon without 
delay. 

Sir Archibald Ctunpbell thinks it not unlikely that, during 
his advance towards the capital, the enemy might send a 
force by Tonghoo into the lower provinces in his rear. The 
mischief that would result from such a movement is so far 
beyond any inconvenience that could arise here from the 
absence of the regiment, that I am of opinion that we ought 
not, by any hesitation on our part, to put the great object of 
the campaign to the hazard of failure, by not affording to 
Sir Archibald Campbell the means of securing his right flank 
from being turned by the enemy. 

I recommend that a wing of His Majesty's 48th Begiment 
be, without delay, ordered from Trichinopoly to garrison Fort 
St. George; and that, on the embarkation of the 45th for 
Rangoon, the garrison of Fort St. George may be reinforced 
by the foot artillery from the Mount. 

I recommend that orders be issued for recruiting five men 
a company for all the corps not on foreign service. This will 
make each company ninety men, which was the establiBhment 
previous to the reduction in 1820. Provision has already been 
made for completing the corps on foreign service. 



[No. 14.] 

29ax Docember, 1826. 

Brigadier-General Cotton has informed ns that, besides the b-nrther pro- 
new levies which have been sent to Ava, it will be necessary (^".i^ 
to relieve at least four of the native regiments there, which 
have suffered most, by complete regiments from heiice. I am 
of opinion that we ought at once to comply with his request, 
in order to avoid the danger of embarrassing the operations , 

ogle 
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in Ava by any onneceBBary delay. The officer commanding the 
army in chief has stated that in order to enable as to meet 
Brigadier-General (Jotton's demand, and to provide for the 
pressing want of troops occasioned by the absence of bo great 
a part of onr army on foreign service, it will be necessary to 
raise immediately seven estra regiments of native infantry ; 
and to make an addition of eighty troopers and horses to 
each regiment of native eav^ry, besides a fmrther addition of 
one hondred troopers and horses to the first regiment, to 
replace the casualties which must arise during its service in 
Ava. I am aware ol the difficulty which is felt from the want 
of troops ; but it is a difficulty which must always be borne 
to a certain extent when we are engaged in foreign war, and I 
therefore think that somewhat less than the proposed addition 
will for the present be sufficient. 

By the measure of relieving foor regiments in Ava, we 
shall lose the services of four regiments in India ; because 
two regiments must land at Rangoon before one can embark 
on its return from thence, and two regiments must either 
be at Madras, waiting to embark, or on their march &om the 
interior to the coast for embarkation. The arrival of the 
return corps will make no difference, because, as such relief 
must probably continue while the war lasts, whenever one 
corps returns, another must be put in march for the coast. 

"We have now in Ava, fonrteen native regiments ; in Aracan 
two, and the proposed reliefs require four ; so that we shall 
have in all twenty withdrawn from oar home force. Colonel 
Pair's brigade may be soon expected from Aracan ; bat it will 
be long inefficient, and even when restored, we shall still have 
eighteen native regiments appropriated to the service in Ava ; 
and we shall have only thirty-two to cover the territories to 
which in ordinary times fifty regiments, our whole establish- 
ment of native infantry, is allotted. So great a demand upon 
our regular force can only be replaced by raising extra bat- 
tahons. Had only twelve or fourteen native regiments been 
required for Ava, we might still have gone on a little longer 
without increasing our forces ; but with eighteen native regi- 
ments and the greater part of our European troops either 
actually absent on foreign service or destined for it, to delay 
any longer the raising of extra battalions wonld be pushing 
too far the harassing duties of our sepoys, and risking too 
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much by leaving the country too bare of military force. Even 
now we are redneed to the lowe&t point we can be with safety 
in this reBpeot ; but if we allot four more oorpa for relief in 
Ava, we shall not hare the means of effecting the ordinary 
relief of corps at home, we shall be quite unable to assemble 
in ease of emergency the smallefit disposable force, and we 
shall exhaust the patience of the native troops and destroy 
their health and discipline by incessant exertion and want of 
regular relief or repose. 

Four is the smaUest number of extra battalions that will ^°^^;^ 
be required. This number cannot for a considerable time ^^>» 
make up for the loss of the four relieving regiment, and even 
when completed, wiU very inadequately supply tbeii place. 
Two of the relieving battalions must reach Rangoon before 
Sir A. Campbell can send one in return, beoaase while one of 
them relieves a corps at JElangoon, the other must proceed up 
the country, in order to relieve the corps which is £rst intended 
to come down to Rangoon on its way to Madras. It is not 
improbable that the state of affairs may induce Sir A. Gamp- 
bell to retain both the relieving corps without sending back 
one, and in that case it will he aeuessary to raise six instead 
of four extra corps. The demand for troops has grown with 
the progress of the war. More have always been wanted than 
was at first thought would be necessary. It is only a few 
months since Sir A. Campbell said that he wanted no more, 
but we have since sent him His M^esty's 45tb Regiment, and 
Colonel Stuart's brigade of native infantry; and if the war 
continue, there is every reason to believe that he will still 
want more. Should the enemy, after being driven from their 
present positions, make no further resistance, be will not 
stand in need of reinforcements ; but we ought not to calculate 
upon such an event, but rather upon a continuance of resist- 
ance ; and in that case, however successful be may be, he will 
require more troops to cover his lengthened communications 
08 he advances. He looked at one time for co-operation &om 
Aracan ; but the abandonment of offensive operations from 
that quarter, which has been found necessary, will relieve the 
enemy from all apprehension on that aide, and enable them 
to bring their whole force against him, and will compel him to 
look for additional aid from hence. We onght therefore to 
lose no time in taking measures to afford it to the utmost ^^S> 
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posBible extent. It is always safei in war to anticipate wants 
than to vait for tbem. If we delay oar preparations nntil 
another requisition is m&de Qi>on us, they may be too late ; 
for it is evident that we Bhall not be able to spare any more of 
our native battalions for foreign service, without raising corps 
to supply their place. If we raise extra corps, we shall be 
able, not only to reHeve all the weak corps in Ava, and ihus 
to render the army there more efficient, but to give Sir A. 
CatQpbell, in case of any emergency, two or even three corps, 
in addition to his present force. If we raise no extra corps, 
we shall not be able to comply with the demand for reinforce- 
ments by Sir A. Campbell, should circumstances compel him 
to call for them. Such a state of things might be attended 
with the worst consequences, and every precaution ought to be 
taken to prevent its occurrence. 
locreuK to As only two squadrons of native cavalry have been ordered 

oranSlr^* on foreign service, I do not think it necessary tiiat any addi- 
tion should be made, except to the first regiment, to which the 
increase of ten troopers and horses a troop, besides the farther 
addition of one hundred troopers and horses, aa proposed by 
Lieut.-General Bowser, should be authorized. Should more 
cavalry be required in Ava, we shall receive information on the 
subject in time to enable us to include the additional number of 
horses in the annual requisition upon the commissary-general 
in March. 
incruKio I recommend that the estabhshment of the native regi- 

riHiiucDtatn mcuts of infantry on the home service be increased to 950 

India, In ortlfT 

toiiKhb'DUic rank and file. This measure, though not so convenieni as a 
Sduh. greater increase of the number of regiments, will Ughten con- 
siderably the severe duties of the troops, and will enable us at 
some stations, where a weak corps is employed, to relieve it 
by substituting five or six companies of a strong one. 
Tb*eim As onr army is, in my opinion, adequate to the supply of 

m^.y"'^"'*- all our subsidiary forces, and to the defence of all our terri- 
tbc nnciu- tories in India, the extra corps may be reduced on the con- 
war, elusion of the war in proportion as the regular corps return 
bom Ava ; and in the mean time, as one, and possibly two, 
strong reUeving regiments may be embarked before an answer 
to any reference to the Supreme Government could be received 
on the subject, I think that, anticipating their approbation 
of the immediate levy of four extra coii)8, and of the eventual 
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levy of two more, we ought withont delay to authorize the 
officer commanding the army in chief to carry the proposed 
augmentations into effect. I recommend, therefore, that four 
regiments of native infantry he brought to the Preeideney in 
the course of the ensuing three months for embarkation for 
Bangoon ; that four extra battalions of native infantry be raised, 
and the usual proportion of European officers be allotted to 
them ; that the estabhshments of all the regimente of ntitive 
infantry employed on the home service be augmented to 960 
rank and file each, and that ten troopers and horses each 
troop be added to the first regiment of native cavalry, besides 
a fmrther addition of one himdied troopers and horsea to replace 
casualties in Ava. 



[No. 15.] 

9tb August, 1826. 

In answer to the letter &om the Supreme Government, uidn* 
dated the 80th June, requiring the sentiments of this Govern- rroylwrfftir 
ment aa to the practicability and expediency of furnishing 
from this Presidency the troops which may be allotted for 
Tenasserim, I am of opinion that such force, assuming the 
minimum estimate of ffis Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
as its amount, cotild be spared by this Presidency, without any 
augmentation of its present militazy establishment, pending a 
reference to the authorities in England. 

Although we have been able during the war to send a large Pmruedthat 
portion of our military force to Ava, yet by doing so we im- otoie«ir. 
posed very severe duty upon that which remained at home ; '^;^|?^'* 
and by leaving it so weak we ran considerable danger, in the 
event of any commotion in our own territory. In times of 
pubhc emergency, the troops bear with cheerfulness the most 
harassing duties ; but though they will submit to them for 
one, two, or three years during war, we cannot expect from 
them, nor would it be prudent to impose upon them, such 
extra duties permanently in time of profound peace, when the 
necessity for them no longer exists. I think, therefore, that 
in the event of the authorities in England determining that 
the troops for Tcnassorim shall he furuitihcd fiom Madi-iit^^gli; 
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it will be neceBEiary to continue three, if not the 'whole foor extra 
native battalions. I think that one regiment of European 
infantry may be easily spared, which is all that is likely to be 
permanently required, and that another may be spared for a 
time ; bnt I concur in the opinion of the Commander-in-chief, 
that in order to save time and expense, it would be better to 
transfer to this Presidency the 87th Regiment, now in Ata, 
than to send another regiment bom hence. 
Hidni The native troops for Tenasserim should undoubtedly be 

sniubif^ furnished by Madras. They are all accustomed to be 
ttun B<Dg>i stationed on the sea coast, or near it, and even to embark 
occasionally in making the ordinary relief : they are, therefore, 
always more willing to go on foreign service than we can expect 
the Bengal troops to be. They are in general, too, of inferior 
caste, and have therefore less prejudice against the people of 
foreign countries, and are more likely to assimilate and live 
on good terms with them. In the event of any disturbaQce 
in Tenasserim, and a sudden call for reinforcements, this 
Presidency has a great advantage in sending them speedily, 
from its having so many military stations on the seacoast or 
near it. Even Bangalore, the principal cantonment, can 
send troops to the coast in three weeks. 
j™^ I think that there can be no question of the justness of the 

™IfioiJi« '^^^'^s for which the Supreme Government deem it expedient 
^™gQov- that Tenasserim should finally be annexed to the Penang 
Government. That Government, from its situation and its 
possession of Malacca, is more intimately connected with the 
different states on the Malay peninsula, will take a deeper 
interest in the affairs of Tenasserim, has more leisure to 
direct its attention to them, and will administer tbem much 
more efficiently than either Bengal or Madras. 



[No. 16.] 

28th F«bnut7, 1626. 

Rcwinbpnk The officer commanding the army in chief has strongly 

EiMth™ recommended to the favourable consideration of Govermneni 

S AiiSJi'"' *^® services of two subahdar-majors, one subahdar, and one first 

drcssor, belonging to the 5th Brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Fair, lately letumed bom Aracan. This brigade embaikecl 
in 1824, and landed at Cliittagong in the midst of the south- 
west monsoon, and remained hntted there during the rain; 
season. In the beginning of the following year it accompanied 
the army under General Morison, which inTaded Aracan ; 
and after the reduction of the capital, it proceeded by sea, 
under Brigadier-General McBean, to Bamree and the southern 
parts of Uie province, &om whence it did not get back to 
Aracan till May, when the rains had ahready set in, to which 
it was exposed with very little cover until the men could hut 



In the course of the operations against Aracan, the move- ^^i^w 
ments of the brigade, in consequence of the want of carriage, '"?^*™ 
were necessarily made in almost every instance by water, in ui&w^"- 
boats and small craft. Several of these were lost, with the 
baggage of the men and officers ; and the troops suffered 
greatly, not only from the loss of their equipments, but from 
the constant exposure to the weather on an element to which 
they were unaccustomed. The native troops of this Presi- 
dency have often readily embarked for foreign service, but 
never on any former occasion has their patience been tried by 
so many embarkations as in Aracan. The native of&cers, by PoHcyor™ 
whose example they were encouraged to submit with cheerful- «B«>d.pirit 

In Uie nstlTe 

ness to a service so harassmg, weU deserve to be distinguished otBoui. 
by some mark of pubhc approbation. It is good policy to 
cherish such a spirit among the native officers ; for while it is 
exhibited by them, it will never be found wanting among the 
men, and it is evident that the success of every foreign expedi- 
tion must mainly depend on the zeal and alacrity with which 
they embark. 

I therefore recommend that the old subahdar-major ^■^"'T^ 
Sheik Ibram, of the 16th Begiment, who refused to be "^o- 
invalided, or to remain behind his regiment when ordered to 
Aracan, be presented on the part of Goveroment with a 
Bword and palankeen with the usual allowance ; that he be 
pensioned on the fuU pay of his rank, and the staff allowance 
of Bubahdar-major ; and that after his decease a pension of 
half the pay of a subahdar of infantry be granted to his 
family ; that subahdar-major Sheik Guru, of the 10th 
Eegiment, be presented with a palankeen with the usual 
aUowauco, and his fiunily be pensioned on the half pay of a , 

ogle 
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Bubahdar of infantry after bis decease ; and that Sheik Tippa, 
senior subahdar of the 10th Regiment, he promoted, as flai>er- 
nmnerary, to the rank and paj of snbahdar major. I also 
recommend that first dresser White, of the 10th Begiment, 
be promoted to the rank of suh-assistant surgeon as a super- 
numerary, until brought on in rotation to the effective 
eetabhshmcnt. 
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ON COMPULSOEY REQUISITIONS FOB SUPPLIES. 



15th May, 1802.* 

As it IB a common practice, noi only among camp-foUowere, ininbiimu 
bnt also mth all bullock-men from the Camatic bringing trtd. to be 
stores on account of the Company, to take straw forcibly from "^^'"* 
the inhabitants, either for nothing or at a rate much below its ff""™^ 
Talue, it beeomea our duty to lose no time in putting a stop to f^^' 
this abase. I must therefore request that you will publish to ^J^ji^g, 
the inhabitants of your respective districts, that they are at 
liberty either to sell their straw or not as they please, and that 
when they sell it, they are not obliged to part with jt to the 
cavalry and camp-followers below the baitar price. 

It will frequently be necessary, when detachments of cavalry 
are passing through the country, that the amildfirs should 
furnish them with straw ; but on all such occasions it should 
be given at the market price, by which I mean that price at 
which it has been during the preceding week sold to banj&ris 
and merchants. 

It will no doubt be objected that, unless some degree of Tii««»ni 
compulsion is used, the ryots will not part with their straw, ''^jw iq 
and that the cavalry horses will suffer greatly from the want ■u»'jfcrui« 
of it. I see no good reason, however, to apprehend that this j;^™'*" 
will happen. The consumption of straw by banjos t and 
merchants is greater than by the cavalry, and yet banjos 
and merchants never experience any difSculty in procuring a 
supply. The cavalry will always be able to obtain it by the 
same means — by paying the fair price. The ryots, after 
reserving an adequate supply of forage for their own cattle, 

* A latter addreBacd to MnnrcTB grain and cattle daalora who more 

AeaiBtantB in the Ceded Diiitricts. about in large bodies to Oe diOereut 

I Banjdri, litenllj a trader. The markets, 
term in must cummonlT applied to the /-^ ■ 
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mnst of cooTBe be desirooa of Belling the remainder ; but 
then they will sell it rather to individuals who agree to 
take it at their price, than to pubhe servants who dictate 
their own. If the cavalry would pay for their straw as 
freely as private dealers, they would get it with the same 
faeihty, and were they to make a trifling addition to the 
price, the ryots themaelveB would bring it m for sale to 
their lines. 

It may possibly occur, though it is not a likely ease, that 
all the spare straw in the country to a considerable distance 
' round a cavalry cantonment being consumed, no more can be 
obtained except at a very exorbitant price ; but, even allowing 
that such a contingency should arrive, it can never be a plea 
for compelling the ryots of the nearest villages to sell to the 
cavalry the stock which they had reserved for the use of their 
own cattle. The ryot has nothing to do with the argument 
of the public service. He grows his straw for his own bul- 
locks, not for the Company's horses. When he has paid hia 
rent, he has discharged every jast claim that Government hwi 
upon him ; and to prevent him from making the most of tha 
produce of his land, from which he draws the means of paying 
that rent, would be both impolitic and oppressive. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



aotb April, 1821. 

Amotheb great benefit which the Begalation in question is EriKofomn- 
calculated to produce, ia the securing of the persons and qnwctoni for 
property of the inhabitanta from forcible seizure, for the rt»i™,or 
convenience of travellerB and of troops when marching. This 
evil has been long complained of, and has gone on increasing 
vith onr power. It was described by Mr. Hodgson in his 
Minute ; but his statement, strong as it is, falls much short 
of the reality. Begulation HI. of 1810, which was meant to 
aUeviate, has greatly augmented it ; becanse, by making it 
the duty of the Magistrate to furnish troops on the march 
with provisions and conveyance, it has led officers to neglect 
the precautions which were formerly in use for supplying 
themselves before the march commenced, and to trust almost 
entirely to the villages on their route for everything. All the 
evils which the country suffers occasionally from bad seasons 
and other natural causes, are light in comparison with this, 
which is sanctioned by law. It is so extensive, that we do not 
hear of one-fiftieth part of the oppression which springs from 
it. No body of troops, no detachment or guard, ever stirs 
without some compulsory requisitions of provisions, or oooUes, 
or cattle, which is too frequently attended with some outrage 
upon the persons of the village people. A great road, which 
is in most countries an advantage to the villages near which it 
passes, is in this country the reverse. Such villages generally 
lose some of their inhabitants, who remove from the dread of 
being pressed themselves, or having their labourers pressed as 
coolies ; and instances sometimes occur in which the whole 
ryots of the village quit it from this cause, and choose a new ■ ^ 
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site for their habitations, at a greater distance from the road. 
When the MagiBtrate is called on to collect supplies at the 
difTerent places where troops encamp on their march, he is 
obliged to order the tahaildiGrs to send grain and other articles 
from the villages vithin ten or twelve miles of the camp. As 
the owners are unwilling to quit their homes, the sending 
them is always a matter of compulsion ; they are placed 
under a guard like criminals, to prevent their escape. If the 
troops do not arrive at the time expected, they are kept under 
restraint till their arrival. The full price is seldom paid ; no 
compensation is made for their detention or the distance from 
their homes ; and of the price that is paid, a considerable 
part usually remains in the hands of the cumums and other 
revenue servants, or of the private servants who have received 
the money from their masters in order to adjust the account. 
If the conveyance of the detachment is deficient, coolies are 
pressed, or the bullocks of the villagers who brought grain to 
camp, are seized, and sent on with the troops, and frequently 
never returned. Travellers are, in proportion to their numbers, 
more oppressive than bodies of troops. The evil never can be 
remedied, as long as Government authorizes its ofScers to 
undertake the supply of all the wants of troops and travellers 
Public at every stage of their progress through the country ; but it 
Hiionid not may be easily remedied by a prohibition against affording any 
•nppiTtrwpi such aid, excepting at principal towns, where coolies and 
"" bollocks are voluntarily hired. It may be thought that the 

enforcement of this rule will frequently occasion considerable 
inconvenience both to troops and travellers. The regimental 
bazars recently established will secure the troops from want. 
It wiU be the duty of commanding officers, before they begin 
their march, to see that the bazar has a sufficient stock, and 
that it is kept up by occasional purchases on the road. The 
Fortroopa experiment is not a new one. Many corps have had such 
sien»rb*ur bazars, and have passed through the country without 
l^cieiit. requiring any assistance from the local authorities. It may 
be asked, how are officers to carry on their baggage if any of 
their coolies or cattle are lost on the march ? It may be 
answered, that officers wiU travel lighter when they know that 
they are to expect no help from the public, and that bullocks 
are everywhere to be purchased, if a fair price be given. It 
is this price which constitutes the only real difficulty. A 
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villager has seldom more balloeka than are necessary for his 
own use. He will therefore not sell one at the market price, 
becaosa he must purchase another, and may, in the mean 
time, suffer some loss and inconvenience from the want of it. 
But if Bach an addition be made to the price as may in his 
opinion counterbalance this loss, he will sell it. The real 
value of the bullock may be twenty rupees, but in order to 
part with it he must probably have twenty-five or thirty, and 
the officer, by paying this, will save his baggage. The case is 
the same with regard to travellers ; they may get whatever 
the village affords, by paying what the owner thinks a full 
compensation for the article. A traveller often requires 
articles which nobody in the village keeps for sale, and for 
which he mnst therefore pay more than what he may deem to 
be the just price. The idle complaint that the inhabitants 
will not sell provisions or forage without an order, deserves no 
attention. How do the native traders who pass through the 
country with thousands of fine bullocks, laden with cotton and 
betel-nut, find no difficulty in procuring supplies for them- 
selves and cattle ? Half the inhabitants of a village are fre- 
quently seen going out to their tents carrying bundles of straw, 
while a traveller • at the same village can hardly procure 
a single bundle for his horse. The difference arises entirely Thenrii 
from the mode of fixing the price, from its being done in one ^bfum t 
case by the seller and in the other by the buyer. The bxttua 
numerous body of bullock-men employed by shopkeepers in biu«r. 
transportmg supplies from Madras to the distant stations, get 
whatever they want at the villages, and find no difficulty in 
replacing such of their bullocks as die on the road. It is only 
Europeans and their servants who meet with difficulties, and 
it is only when the servant travels with the master that he 
meets with them, and the cause is evident enough. He 
endeavours, under the authority of his master's name, either to 
evade payment altogether, or to pay as little as possible for 
what he gets in the village, and the village people are natu- 
rally enough averse to any dealings on such terms. It is to 
no purpose that some travellers are punctual and see every- 
thing paid for liberally. One or two travellers of an opposite 
character alarm the inhabitants and make them avoid 
Europeans. Let an end be put to all forcible requisitions ; - 

* Reference i£ oTidcntly made to Europeao traTcller^. ,^-, I,, 
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let all officers, European and native, understand that tbey 
are to have no aid from any public authority in passing 
through the country, and we shall soon see that when the 
inhabitants perceive that nothing can be taken from them by 
compulsion, they mil be more ready in bringing forward what 
they have for sale, and travellers will be more readily supplied 
with what the village affords, than now. 

The system of requisition, as far as regards the pressing 
of coolies, is perhaps more extensive under our own tiian the 
native governments, and it is so discreditable to onr adminis- 
tration and BO oppressive to the people, that no obstacle ought 
to prevent us from putting an end to it. No measure, short of 
a total prohibition by law, can have this effect, and I therefore 
approve entirely of this part of the proposed Regulation. 
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ON DISAEMING THE PEOPLE.* 



I HAD the honoui' some time ago of receiving yom- letter of Pduejotat- 
tbe 14tb March relative to the use and manufacture of arms, ^^^doobi- 
I have never purchaBed any arms from the inhabitants of the 
Ceded Districts, because the policy of disarming them was 
doubtful, and at any rate it was evident that the measure 
never could be 8o fully accomplished as to answer the end 
proposed. A heavy expense would have been incurred in 
attempting to carry it into effect. The quiet and industrious 
classes of the inhabitants would in general have surrendered 
their arms, and those alone would have retained them from 
whom danger was to be apprehended. 

There are very few of the inhabitants of the Ceded Districts Tbe inhtu- 
without a sword. Most of them have, in addition, either a cnifdwi- 
pike or a matchlock, and many have both. This universal use wn^ps'im bj 
of arms may be attributed to their being exposed in an open ii" nnnirj, 
country to the incursions of horse, against whom they have no "^ "™* 
protection but the defence of their villages, and to the inability 
of former governments to repress the disorders of their feuda- 
tories and of banditti, rendering it necessary for the inhabitants 
of every village to be provided with arms for their own safety. 
If they were completely disarmed, a body of horse entering 
the country would meet with no resistance : many of the 
inhabitants might escape to the hills or to places which were 
garrisoned, but the greater part would fall into their hands ; 
t'-ieir habitations would be burned, they would be tortured to 
discover their property, and they would save so little of it that 
it would be many years before they could again carry on cul- 

* This paper and the three papen the Ceded DialrioU, to tlw BOMd of 
which follow, axe letters addresBsd hj BevaiiDs at Madras, 
Muniv, while Principal Collector M t~"i1flolr 
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tivation to its former extent. But while they are armed aa at 
present, the incursion of an enemy's boree could do no lasting 
injury to the country. It would not even materially affect the 
current year's revenue, unless it happened at the sowing or 
reaping season. At any other period the horse could do no 
other mischief than to drive off some cattle, or boro some 
straw or scattered houses ; but the villages being all fortified, 
they could not take them, for the firearms of the inhabitants 
would keep them at a distance. 

The Ceded Districts are oarroonded by the Arcot pdlams, 
Mysore, and the territories of the Feshwah and the Nizam. All 
these countries are armed and are full of banditti, who would 
make continued incursions for plunder into the Ceded Districts, 
if they saw the inhabitants deprived of the means of defence. 
They are checked at present by the knowledge that they would 
everywhere meet with resistance from the villagers, rather 
than by any apprehension of the revenue oi police peons. It 
would therefore answer no good purpose, in the present state 
of the neighbouring countries, to disarm the Ceded Districts. 
I can see no way in which such a measure would be attended 
with advantage. In endeavouring to carry it into effect, all 
the well-disposed part of the people would be disarmed, while 
the disaffected would keep their arms ; for they could easily 
conceal them so as to avoid discovery. But as those who 
would support, are much more numerous than those who 
would, in any change of circumstances, oppose the Government, 
the great body of the inhabitants being armed is a better 
security against internal disturbances than could be derived 
fiova any partial disarming. The purchase of arms, as 
observed by the Board, can have no other effect than to 
encourage theur manufacture and importation. A country 
can never be disarmed by such a mode, for only such men 
will sell as do not mean to use their arms. Great numbers of 
arms may, no doubt, be collected in this manner, but still 
nothing is done, while those retain them who are ready to join 
in any combination for exciting disturbances. The districts 
of zemindars and polig^rs, who have the management of their 
own revenue, cannot possibly be disarmed. In order to dis< 
arm the district of a zemindir, it would be absolutely neeesBory 
that his authority should be previously done away, that a 
strong mihtary force should be stationed in his country, that 
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it should be put nndei martial law, that puniBbtnent should 
be inflicted for the eoucealment, as well as rewards given for 
the delivery and discover; of arms, that the owner of the arms 
should always appear personally, that the head men of the 
village Bhoold certify their being his property, and that a 
guard with a revenue servant should bo placed in every village 
for the purpose of facilitating the receipt of the arms seized or 
surrendered. By any mode of proceeding less rigorous, a 
great quantity of arms might be collected, but they would not 
be got from the men in whose hands they were likely to prove 
dangerous. 

The fabrication of arms may be prevented in the sirkAr Thmunn- 
districts, but not in those which are held by zemind&rs ; but mm mom 
it makes very little difference whether or not they are made in i"™™- 
the country ; for while a prize sufficient to balance the risk of 
smoggling is offered for them, they will always be important. 
They can be purchased at all times in the territories of the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, at a rate greatly below their value; 
for the numerous peons of all descriptions who are continually 
discharged upon every change of amildirs and other officers, 
are ready to sell tiieir arms at a trifling price. When they 
are again enlisted, they hire or borrow arms, and after 
getting one or two months* pay they can afford to purchase. 
Many bullock loads of arms were seized last year going to the 
Gamatic, not only from the northern parts of the Ceded 
Districts, but from the Doiib, and there is no doubt that had 
the same terms been held out as before, they would have been 
brought from a much greater distance. 

Although, for the reasons already mentioned, I have not ^"jPJ^" 
bought any arms, I have endeavoured to restrain their use, as ^Jj^JJ*"* 
recommended by the Board ; but as this can only be "done by 
giving a trifling reward for their seizure, I have directed all 
persons passing through the country with arms, except sirkir 
servants, banj&ris, and buUock-men, to be disarmed, and one 
cantarfii fanam * to be paid for every firelock or matchlock, and 
half a cantar4i fanam for one of every other kind of weapon. 
This reward will be sufficient to answer the end for which it 
is given, without encouraging the manufacture of arms, and 
as it will probably not exceed a few hundred pagodas in the 
course of the year, I trust that it will be authorized. 

• Canlfrdi faitai'i, a gold coin equal in Hadraa uilvor ourronoj' to b lJltl^)Q|^' 
lew thuu three rupecB. O 
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THE COURSE TO BE TAKEN BY GOVERNMENT IN 
DEALING WITH A SCARCITY OF GRAIN. 



7th Angiut, ISOi. 

The scarcity of grain which has prevailed during the last 
two years throughout the Ceded DistrictB has now risen to 
- Bueh a height as to threaten a famine. The increase of price 
within these ten days has been very rapid, owing to the 
prohibition of exportation from Mysore, but more particulaxly 
to the failure of the rains for the early crop of the present 
year. Rice, which formerly sold here from twenty-five to 
thirty seers the rupee, is now selling at eight and nine seers. 
Gram, which in ordinary years sells at from fifty to sixty 
seers the rupee, is now selling at fourteen seers the rupee, 
and all other grain is dear in proportion. Under these cir- 
cumstances any further exportation of grain to the territories 
of the Nizam or the Mahrattas may be attended with the 
worst consequences, and I must therefore submit to the 
Board the expediency, or rather necessity, of prohibiting it, 
unless when grain is required for the subsistence of the troops 
serving beyond the Krishna. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT. 



nth January, 1805. 
The Beason this year has been favotirable throoghont the ^'^^ 
greatest part of the Ceded Districts, and the produce will be jj^,,,,'" 
considerably more than the consumption of the inhabitants, y^f™^"^ 
In an ordioary year the produce is reckoned to be eqnal to Jj^^?^ 
at least fifteen months' consumption. The crops of the 
present season are more abundant than those of an ordinary 
year, and even after deducting about one-twelfth part of the 
whole, destroyed by the inundation on the 18th and 14th 
of October last, the remainder will probably be sufBoieut 
for the consumption of sixteen months. 

The whole of this surplus produce cannot be exported, 
because the last two years of scarcity have completely ex- 
hausted all the grain laid up in Fasli 1211, when it was 
cheap, in order to sell when it should become dear. The iJ^j'SJiFS' 
substantial fanners and merchants who speculate in grain, ^"S^uc. 
will buy up a part of the surplus, and the rest will be 
exported to the countries beyond the Tongabadra and to 
the Camatio. The high price of grain in the countries beyond 
the Tongabadra might be expected to draw it chiefly to 
that quarter ; but as the Bouthem and eastern districts are 
those which yield the greatest quantity of grain, and as they 
are at so great a distance from the Tongabadra that the 
difference of price would not compensate for the heavy 
expense of so long a carriage, their extra produce will, no 
doubt, go principally to the Camatic. 

It does not seem necessary that Government should take imerfmn™ 
any steps to promote the exi}ortation of grain from this uimiio 
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country to the Camatic. If tlie scarcity there is great, the 
high price and the exemption from duty will of themselTfiB 
occasion the exportation of all that can be spared. The 
interference of Government would be more likely to hinder 
than to forward it. Whether they make advances to dealers 
or attempt to accomplish their object by other means, their 
being concerned in the business could not be concealed ; and 
tliiB circumstance alone would, in a variety of ways, tend to 
discourage the exportation of the extra produce of this 
country to the Camatic. It would deter many of the persons 
who usually carry on this trade from prosecuting it ; becanse, 
as they could not foresee to what extent the agents of Qovem- 
ment would purchase, they could not 6o well calculate upon 
the probable state of the market as when the trade was left 
to itself, and they would not therefore enter into it with the 
same confidence. It would excite a sntipicion that a maximum 
might be fixed, as is frequently done in the territories of the 
native princes in time of scarcity. And it wonld have the 
immediate effect of raising the priee ; because, whenever it 
vnis known that Government were purchasers, the quantity 
required would be greatly exaggerated : it would be supposed 
that it was intended to form depots, and those persons who 
had grain, would keep it up in the hope of obtaining a greater 
profit. All my own parchases for the supply of the armies have 
always raised the price much higher than it would have risen 
had those parchases been made by private merchants, because 
the owners of grain can form some estimate of the probable 
amount of private dealings, but they see no limit to those of 
the agents of Government. 

The constant trade in grain between the cotmtry and the 
towns, between adjoining districts, and even between the 
territories of different powers, in consequence of the tempo- 
rary and local scarcities so frequent in India, employs perhaps 
a greater nnmber of men and bullocks than all other branches 
of trade taken together. No danger need, therefore, be appre- 
bended that the Camatic will not receive the surplus produce 
of the western provinces, whenever the scarcity is so great 
as to yield a profit to the merchant after defraying the expense 
of carriage. Besides the numerous class of petty merchants 
who are always engaged in this trade, many of the common 
r}'ots enter into it when they see any prospect of advantage ; 
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and daring the dij season of the year, when they are not 
employed in cultivation, they load their grain npon their own 
bullockB, and carry it for sale to the countries below the 
Gh^ts. There are alao between twenty and thirty thousand 
banj&ris in the Ceded DistrictB, who carry grain to sell 
wherever it is dear. When all these circumstances are con- 
Bidered, there can be no doubt that the safest and best plan 
would be to leave the grain trade between the Camatio and 
the western provinces to itself, and to limit the exertions of 
Government to importation by sea for the relief of the towuB 
upon the coast. 

Even if it were possible to send all the surplus grain of the Tb«qiuD- 
Geded Districts to the Camatio, it would not be advisable to w^itii" 
adopt any measure which might have this effect ; because, if pon. * tu'tn 
the Ceded Districts reserved only a sufficiency of grain for ST 
their own consumption until the end of the year, and if the 
next season proved unfavourable, it would be difKcult, if not 
impossible, to supply the deficiency : they could not, like the 
Gamatie, receive assistance by sea; and what would only 
have been a common scarcity, had they kept a part of the 
former year's grain, might, from the want of it, rise to a 
famine. Grain is now daily exported from this country to 
the Camatic, but a great part of the surplus will be kept up 
till June, when the seed time begins. If the season is then 
bvourable, and if the scarcity continues in the Camatio, 
nearly the whole of it will be exported to that province ; but 
if the seed time is unfavourable, the grain on hand will not 
be exported, but will be reserved by the owners for the supply 
of this country, because they will make a greater profit here 
than they could effect in the Camatic. The price of groin 
even now, though the season is a good one, is very high. 
Sice in the northern districts is from eight to ten seers the 
rupee : in the southern districts it is from twelve to fifteen 
seers. It is upon an average more than double the usual 
price. In Gurramkonda, which Is the most plentiful district, 
and the nearest to the Camatic, the price is fifteen seers the 
rupee : that of ordinary years as forty-five. This high price 
arises from the two preceding years of dr9ugbt having reduced 
all the countries of the Deccan to a state of famine, and 
entirely consumed in the Ceded Districts and Mysore all grain 
that had been laid up in former years of plenty. The 
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of rice at Arcot was lately, I believe, ten seers the mpee ; 
but it is evident tbat imleBS this price rises, there can be bat 
very little profit on exportation from this country. If it does 
not rise, it may then be concluded tbat the Camatic is as well 
supplied as the Ceded Districts, and that it requires no 
assistance from them. 

I However un&kyourable the season may have been in the 
Camatic, the produce will probably be found to be very nearly 
equal to its consumption. There are few districts in India 
which do not, in an ordinary year, yield more grain than is 
required for their consumption ; a total failure of the crops is 
unknown, except in single villages or very small districts. In 
the very worst years, when the crops are everywhere poor, 
and in particular villages totally destroyed, the produce is 
always equal to eight or nine months' consumption, and the 
deficiency is made up by the grain of former years remaining 
on hand, and by importation &om the neighbouring provinces 
where the season may have been more fervourable. The seed 
time in India continues so long — it is so easy when one kind 
of grain fails, to plough up the land and substitute a second; 
the produce is in general so abundant, and there is usually ao 
much grain laid up in plentiful years by the farmers and 

|j merchants, that it may be safely asserted tbat no famine is 
ever produced in this country by the operation of the seasons 

, alone.* The scarcity which arises from the seasons is con- 
verted into famine in the territories of the native powers by 
war, by the rapacity of Government in anticipating the 
revenue, by absurd, though well-mesjit, regulations for keeping 
down the price and supplying the great towns, and above all, 
by the endless exactions and robberies of petty zemindars. If 
the early crop — which is sown in June a.nd July — fails, the 
native governments, instead of throwing upon the second crop 
a part of the kist of thirty per cent., which is usually paid in 
September and October, collect, not only the whole, but ten or 
twenty per c;ent. more, because they are apprehensive that the 
second crop may also fail, and that they will then be unable 
to realize the balances. Many of the ryots whose crops have 
failed, and who are unable to pay their first kist, abscond in 
October, and the cultivation of the second crop is by this means 
diminished below what it would otherwise have been. When 

■ TLv i;oiTi.-uluci» of Uuh lUMCition htuf bveu sudty dbprgrad by aubiicquvDt 
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the scarcity increases, a price is often fixed in the eapitaJ and 
great towns, tmd the merchants are compelled to Bell at that 
rate. Even though this price should afford a considerable 
profit, yet as the dealers in the country cannot depend npon 
its continuance, thoy either conceal their grain or endeavour 
to dispose of it somewhere else. But next to a state of war, 
the exactions of zemindars tend, more than any other cause, to 
increase a natural scaroity. As the price of grain rises, they 
augment their duties, and if any objection is made to the pay- 
ment, they frequently plunder the carriers. When the scarcity 
becomes extreme, and when they know that the neighbouring 
provinces can only be supplied by grain brought through their 
districts, they increase their demands, and, besides exorbitant 
duties, exact presents from the merchants to protect them 
from thieves employed by themselves. If the State to which 
they are tributary, is at war, they take advantage of its weak- 
ness Und plunder the sirk^ districts, and thus lessen still 
more the scanty cultivation of an unfavourable season. 

These, rather than the want of rain, are the causes which in uun 
have produced the famine by which the Deccan has lately npunjot 
suffered so much. The drought was, I beheve, during the last ii»™i ami *ii- 
two years, as severe in Mysore and the Ceded Districts as ""'5**?' 
in the Deccan; and I am convinced that, had that country vuhbta 
been under the Company's Government, there would have iiii«c™ii»e- 
been no famine in it. In June last, when rice was selling at 
eight seers the rupee in the northern part of the Ceded 
Districts, it was at five seers at the distance of twenty or thirty 
miles in the I>o&b. Had the communication not been 
interrupted by the exactions of zemind&rs, the difference of 
price would not have been more than one seer. The soil and 
produce of the Adoni and Raichur provinces are perfectly 
similar. They are only separated by the Tongahadra ; yet 
in the one there was merely a scarcity, while in the other 
there was a famine. But had Baichur been left to itself, the 
famine would have been as severely felt there as in the 
countries north of the Krishna. It was mitigated by supplies 
from Mysore and the Ceded Districts, and still more by the 
presence of an army of observation repressing the predatory 
warfare of the Nizam's tributaries, and enabling the ryots to 
cultivate their lands in peace. The season of 1212 * in the 

■ Tlic Fu$l' vcar is bore toforrod Ui. ^-^ , 
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Ceded Districts was very trnfavourable ; and that of 1218 18 
said b; the inhabitantB to have been the vorst ever knovn. 
It appears, not only £rom theit report, but from the stronger 
evidence of revenne accounts, that the drought vas greater, 
and the cultivation less, last year than in 1792<3, when rice 
sold at two seers the rupee. The famine of that year ttss 
chief y occasioned by the turbnlent state in which the coontiy 
remained for some time after the retreat of the confederate 
armies, and by Government taking the whole of their revenue 
in hand in those districts where the crops were good, and 
selling the produce to the inhabitants of those districts where 
the crops had failed. 
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9th Febrouy, IS07. 
The distresB attending an nnfavoarable Beasou may be M«>n«ijr 
mitigated by encouraging importation, probibitiog ezporta- «w^^* 
tion, reducing tbe rents of ibe lower classes of r^ots, and by poruuant^ 
giving employment to tbe poor on public works. Besides Bff«tuti, 
tbese, tbere is perbaps no otber way in whicb Government 
can interfere witb any advantage; but of all these means 
importation is by far tbe most effectual for promoting tbe 
attainment of tbe objects in view ; for if tbe stock of graui in 
tbe country is supposed to be inadequate to tbe maintenance 
of the inhabitants until the next barrest, it is only by 
importation that it can be augmented and made to last till 
that period; or if tbe stock of grain, though equal to tbe 
BubBistence of the inhabitants, be so dear aB to place it 
.beyond the reach of the lower orders, it is still only by 
importation that tbe price can be bo far reduced as to enable 
them to purchase food. If importation could be carried to 
such an extent as to keep tbe price at a moderate rate, it 
would be unnecessary to take any steps for the assistance of 
the poor, because they would easily find employment among 
the otber classeB of tbe inhabitants. Tbe importation by Bea 
to Madras has already had tbe effect of stopping tbe exporta- 
tion from tbe Ceded Districts to the Carnatie, and of keeping 
grain in tbe Ceded Districts cheaper than it otherwise would 
have been ; for the price has been nearly stationary during 
the last two months. This is partly owing to the inter- 
vention of tbe harvest season, but much more to the importa- 
tion by sea, becauae rice imported in that way may be eoldijwlc 
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cheap, or perhaps cheaper, than it can be furnished from this 

country. While the importation by sea, therefore, contributea 

to the relief of the Camatic, by pouring into it supplies of 

grain, it produces the same effect in the proTinees above the 

Gh&t3 by diminishing exportation to the coast. 

Eipomtuxi The stock of grain in the Ceded Districts may he made to 

rtMidMbs last somewhat longer by prohibiting the exportation to the 

^pion territories of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. Though this 

^ewrongeet exportatlou is Bonsiderable, it is much less than in former 

years, because the drought of the present season has been so 

extensive that grain is everywhere dear, and there is nowhere 

such a difference of price as to encourage on unlimited 

exportation from one province to another. The price is not 

yet so high as to make it necessary to stop the importation 

to the Deccan, and it will most likely continue nearly at its 

present level until May or June. If the rains at that period 

are abundant, it will probably rather fall than rise; but if 

they fail, it will increase rapidly and oblige me to submit to 

the Board the propriety of forbidding exportation to foreign 

States. Such a measure, however, ought not to be adopted 

without the strongest necessity, because it binders the 

farmers from making up for the loss of almost the whole 

of their crop by the high price of the remainder, 

RnniHion of As there is no mode in which the distress of the lower 

mtb^^ classes of ryots can be alleviated so readily and generally oe 

ij-oi^St™' by an abatement of rent, I shall be careful, in forming the 

ever.manr' Settlements, to make snch a reduction for that purpose as 

diicKi M tin circumstanceB may require ; but the failure of the crops is in 

ittoonn. most ploces BO complete that great numbers of ryots, though 

the whole of their rent be remitted, will be obhged to sell their 

cattle for subsistence, and will be reduced to the rank of 

labourers. This change, though hard upon them as mdi- 

viduals, will not affect the interests of the community ; for 

the principal farmers will find it difficult to get agricultural 

servants and will gladly hire them, and the cultivation of the 

country will suffer httle or no decrease. 

Proper mods The poor, both for their own benefit and that of the public, 

uitpoirin ought to be employed in repairs of tanks, nullahs, wells, and 

«urd». in general all snch works as tend to increase the produce of 

bewnpiojKi the country. It would in all eases be desirable to employ them 

um viu>s<«. as near as possible to their ovm villages, both in order to save 
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them from the expense of a distant journey and from the 
danger of perishing by pestilential disorders, which nsually 
prevail wherever a crowd of poor and ill-fed people is drawn 
together from different quarters. 

In many provinces, as well as in the Ceded Districts, the incr«ww of 
springs in wells are probably nearly dry, and the water in the auppi; ■ 
beds of rivers and naUahs sunk much below its usaol level ; and u^ xm uk- 
unless the supply of water is increased by digging, the rice 
fields in snch situations will yield Uttle or nothing. It would, 
therefore, be advisable to grant Collectors a general authority 
to make such disbursements as may be necessary for the 
security of the standing crops. It would be impossible to 
make an estimate of the sum which will be required for this 
purpose ; and even if it could be done, it would be too late, as 
the grain would have been withered before authority could be 
received for executing the works necessary for its safety. 
These works are very generally carried on by the cultivators 
themselves ; but bom the excessive drought they have become, 
in many places, too expensive for them to accomplish. Such 
works are at the present moment the most important of all 
others, for they not only give employment to the poor, but by 
preserving the crops they lessen the scarcity and keep down 
the price in a more beneficial way than can be done by im- 
portation. 

The employment which the poor find among the more ni fSocn ot 
substantial inhabitants, is much greater than what can be nueV. '°™ 
given to them by Government. They are employed in their 
several villages as extra servants by the merchants and ryots, 
and many procnre a maintenance by bringing in grass, fire- 
wood, bamboos, and other articles for sale. In 1213, when 
grain was dearer than it is now, many thousands of half- 
starved people from the Deccan found employment in the Ceded 
Diatricts, chiefly among the ryots. The hire was a very small 
portion of grain, but it kept them ahve and enabled them to 
return to their own country. Were Government to offer to 
the poor any other relief than the wages of labour, were it to 
issue grain to them gratis or at a reduced price, it would only 
have the effect of increasing their number, of drawing 
them together from all quarters, and of encouraging them 
to abandon themselves to the protection of the public, and 
to neglect the salutary means of preserving themselves 
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by their omi exertions. In India, as well as in all other 
countries, the diBtribution of charity will always be found to 
increase the number of the poor, which will always at least 
keep pace with the fund destined for their relief, whatever its 
amount may he. Were grain, in this country, to he issued to 
the poor at any particular Bt9:tion, the report would soon reach 
the remotest comers : the relief to be afforded would be greatly 
exaggerated : the poor who now procure a livelihood by their 
labour, would crowd in from all sides in the hopes of procuring 
it upon easier terms. It would soon become impossible to 
maintain such a multitude, and famine would appear among 
them. But this is not the only evil which would attend their 
being drawn away from their own viUages ; for the loss of their 
labour would be felt, and the crops now on the ground, as well 
as the cultivation of the ensuing season, would suffer from the 
want of hands, 
chtiitabia The natives of India are probably as charitable as those of 

SK'iS'™ <rf any other country, and the poor may be left to their care with 
^°^ more safety than to that of any public institution. As long 

as there is not an absolute famine, the poor are in little 
danger ; for they will derive a subsistence either from privato 
charity, or &om their own labour. Notwithstanding that the 
present season is beyond all comparison worse than any that 
has ever been known, I see no reason to apprehend a famine 
in the Ceded Districts. I cannot discover that such an event 
has ever happened in any former period, unless when war was 
added to an unfavourable season ; and irom what I now see, 
Admn I am convinced that the seasons alone, however adverse, can 
lllii^l^- never in one year occasion a famine, and that there is no risk 
taSii^'" of the occurrence of two such bad years in succession as to 
^winUDf produce this calamity ; for this would be supposing that to be 
iiBMuon. pfoiiabie which has never yet happened. 1212 and 1213 were 
the two worst saocessive years ever remembered, but they 
occasioned no famine. The produce of the country supported 
not only its own population, but many thousands of emigrants 
from beyond the Tongabadra, besides a great exportation to the 
Deccan, continually urged on by the famine in that quarter. 
At the close of the year 1213 rice was at eight seers the rupee, 
or about one-third dearer than it is now ; but as even that 
high price, though it distressed the poorer sort of inhabitants, 
produced no famine, it may be confidently assumed that such 
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a misforkme CEumot take place nntil the price rises above 
vhat it was at that time. But it is likely that the price will 
continoe nearly stationary until May or June. Should there 
be no rain in those months, it will rise, but not to such a 
degree aa to induce a famine. I found this opinion both on 
my own observation and the judgment of the best-informed 
natives, who assert that the grain in hand, together with the 
crops on the ground, is sufficient for the internal consumption 
until October or November, when the harvest of 1217 begins. 
I am myself persuaded that it is sufficient for a still longer 
term. I am led to think so from the abundance of the two 
preceding years, from the general practice among the ryots 
and merchants of storing grain in pits, from the present state 
of the markets, and from having bad an opportunity of 
discovering that the quantity of old grain in several viUagea 
ia very considerable. In one village it appears that the 
quantity of jaw^* belonging to merchants amounted to 420 
garce. I learned this, not from any particular inquiry, but 
from an application made to me by the merchants for leave to 
eell it, in consequence of the ryots who had sold it to them 
last year, but not delivered it over, having refused to let it 
be removed from the pits. In this village there is no crop in 
the present year, and the ryots therefore wished to keep the 
grain which they bod sold last year but not delivered, and 
to replace it with interest next year. I do not mean to infer 
from this instance that there are such stores of graru in every 
village, but I believe there are several villages in every district 
in which there is nearly an equal quantity. It is unnecessary, 
and it would be imprudent, to enter into any minute investiga- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining the stock of grain in the 
country, for it would excite suspicion that 0ovemment in- 
tended to lay some restriction upon its sale, and induce the 
owners to export or conceal it. The bazar price furnishes a 
better estinfate of the resources of the country than can be 
obtained from any inquiry whatever. 

Were I to look to the crops of the present year for the 
support of the inhabitants, I would have no doubt that a 
famine was rapidly approaching; but having witnessed the 
nnfavonrable seasons of 1212 and 1218 pass away without ocoa- 

* Jaiadri, • Bpeciet of millet, more commoul; oalled cholont in tha lUdna 
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Bioning any seriona dietreBs, and knowing that the Babsistoioe 
of the people does not depend entirely npon the prodace of one 
or even two jears, I contemplate the present Bcarcitj with 
little alarm, so far as it regards the preservation of their lives. 
The Ceded Districts, from their remoteness from hoth mon- 
soons, are more exposed to drought than the Camatic, and the 
inhabitants are here perhaps more accastomed to goa^rd against 
the effects of dearth by laying up a supply of grain in plentiful 
years. Jaw&ri, their principal food, may be kept good in pits 
from ten to twenty years. Large quantities of it are laid up, 
not only by merchants, but by all the more substantial ryots, 
and are not brought out for sale except in those years when 
prices are high. The dearth in those districts and the famine 
in the Deccan in 1218 exhausted nearly all the stock of former 
years; but a great deal of that of 1214 and 1215 still remains 
on hand, and a considerable portion of it will be reserved till 
June, in the hope of obtaining a greater price, should the rains 
in that month fail. Almost all the lower class of ryots, too, 
though they cannot afford to keep grain for a distant specula- 
tion, usually reserve enough to maintain themselves through- 
out the year. Such of this class as have had no crop this 
year, will support themselves until next harvest by working as 
labourers. Tliose who have had some, will provide for their 
own subsistence before they sell any to discharge their rent. 
TThe present season is worse than that of 1213 for the poor 
among the ryots, but not for the poor of other classes; 
because the poor of other classes are only affected by the price 
of grain, which is not yet as high as in 1213 ; while the poor 
of the ryots are affected chiefly by the failure of their crops, 
whatever the price may be. The high price of 1218 was occa- 
sioned as much by exportation as by deficiency of produce : 
that of the present year arises solely from the dearth. The 
poorer ryots in 1213 obtained a quarter oi a half of an 
ordinary crop, and did not suffer firom the high price, but rather 
gained by it, but in the present year many of them have no 
crop at all ; and though they will find means to maintain 
themselves, that object would be facilitated by giving them 
employment on tanks and other public works. 

I am confident that the Ceded Districts will support their 
own population during the present season. They can be 
distressed only by exportation. That to foreign territories 
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may be stopped whenever it ia deemed expedient ; bot that to 
the Camatic mast depend npon the cirQaniBtanoea of that 
province. It has ceased during the last two monthe in con- 
qnence of the importation by sea, which, if it continue to 
produce the same effect, will be the most effectual mode of 
assisting these districts, as they can derive no assistance from 
other qaarters. The price of grain, which ie in all countries Piinofgnia 
the best ground on which a judgment may be formed of the tat'^i^ 
probability of a dearth or famine, must be peculiarly eo in uttEum^ 
them ; for it is more easy for the grain dealers to calculate the 
stock in a country which can draw no supply from any other, 
and to regulate their prices accordingly, than to estimate the 
quantity of grain in a country which can import that article 
by sea. If the price, therefore, is adopted as the measure of 
the stock of grain in the Ceded Districts, there can he no cause 
for alarm. The vast number of petty grain dealers in Indian 
countries not only keeps the price as low as it ought to be, by 
rendering combinations for raising it impracticable, but 
makes that price a surer test of the quantity on hand, and 
exported &om the crop, than it would be if the trade were 
limited to fewer persons ; for though a few great speculators 
might be wrong iU their calculations, it cannot be supposed 
that several thousand petty dealers, who do not upon an 
average supply above twenty families, should be so ignorant 
of the trade which they have followed all their lives, as not to 
be able to calculate whether or not they could serve their 
oustomera nutil the harvest in October. If they were not 
satisfied that they could do ao, or, what is the same thing, if 
a famine waa to be expected before that period, rice would not 
now be sold at twelve seers the rupee. 

It is not easy to form any correct information respecting 
the state of the cattle, because a great proportion of them 
has, on account of the scarcity of forage, been driven to the 
hills and jungles, where they are under the charge of herds- 
men and not of their ownera. I do not, however, hear that 
any distemper has broken out among them. If they escape 
that calamity, they will hold out until May, when a supply of 
green forage may be looked for. 
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MINUTES OF SIB THOUAS HUNBO. 



REMOVAL OF IMPORT DUTIES ON GRAIN. 



ISth Deoembar, 1828. 

pivpoHi to The failnre of the periodical rains in most of the provinces 

dutiH oa under this GoTemment, and more particnlarly in the Coxnatic 

gninon and the -western diBtricta, having already raised the price of 

"suckt- grain in many places to double its usual rate, and there 

being reason to suppose that if the present mouth should pass 

without rain, it will still rise much higher, it appears advisable 

that Government should adopt such measures without delay 

as may be calculated to alleviate the evils of the scarcitj 

which has already begun to be felt. 

The interference of Government on such occasions as the 
present is often very prejudicial, and I know of no way in 
which it can be safe or nseful unless in suspending all duties 
on grain, giving perfect freedom to its transit b; sea and 
land, and securing the grain dealers from the violence of the 
people. 

I therefore recommend that all duties be taken off for one 
year from this date on all grain imported from Bengal to any 
place under this Presidency, on all grain imported or exported 
from port to port, and on all grain imported by land to any 
pla«e under this Government. The adoption of this measure 
will be attended with some loss of revenue, but it ought not to 
be put in competition with the great object of relieving the 
people, as far as may be practicable, from th^ distress insepa- 
rable from a scarcity of food. 
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SrPPLT OF SALT AT REDTJOED BATES TO VESSELS 
IMPOBTING GBAIN. 



tSrd Deoenber, 1S23. 
Althouoh it cannot yet be Bscettained to what degree the 2(^*' 
scarcity may reach in consequence of the failure of the?™*"*" 
periodical rains in the present season, and although from the ^^ 
favoorable harvest of last year there is reason to believe that 
there is grain in the Camatic sufficient for the consumption of 
aeveral months, yet it is advisablethat measures ehoold be taken 
for increasing the supply from other countries by every practic- 
able means. The duties have already been taken off for this 
purpose, and as a further encouragement I would recommend 
that from this date mitil the Slst of December, 1624, all vessels 
which may import the principal part of their cargo in rice or 
other grain to Madras, or any place on the coast, and which 
may wish to carry salt to Bengal, shonld receive it at Es. 18 
per garce. 
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MINUTES OF SIB THOMAS MDNBO. 



PEOPOSED BOUNTY ON IMPOETS OF BICE IN A 
TIME OF SCAECITY. 



Pwiw^'o. The Be&Bon is now ao far advaxiced, that every chance of 
•'"''^ Biich a faU of rain as could materially improve the state of 
SrtSo^Jf *^® crops, is now at an end. The periodical rains have ahnost 
5^^^ entirely failed in all the countries south of Ongole and below 
^^^^ the Ghats, and also, thoagh not to so great a degree, in those 
^^^^"2 above the Gh&ts. We have no means of ascertaining in what 
piS!™''™' proportion the nsaal produce of the country may have been 
diminished &om this cause. Nor do I think that we can 
expect to gain any very accurate information apon the subject. 
On occasions like the present, all that can be done is to form 
some probable estimate of the extent of the deficiency. By 
considering the present market prices, the reports of the 
Collectors, and other circmnstances, I am induced to think 
that the failure on the whole is not so great as it was in 1807 : 
but that it is not bo much less as to justify our neglecting any 
precaution which may tend to insure the importation of 
abundant supplies of grain from the Bengal and Malabar coast. 
The annual consumption of rice in Madras and its neighboor- 
hood is from ten to twelve thousand garce. The greater part 
of this quantity formerly came from Bengal ; but for the last 
fonr years the average importation by sea has only been 
about seven thousand garce annually, chiefly from Tanjore 
and the Northern Sirk^s, and a small portion only from 
Bengal. The importation by land has made np the deficiency 
in the supply by sea. The whole of the requisite supply has 
for many years come regularly without any direct encourage- 
ment on the part of Government ; and I am oonvinced that Uie 
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same thing voold happen in the present year, and that the 
market might ^th perfect safety be left to itself, without 
any other guarantee for its ample supply than would be 
afforded by the scarcity price. Were the qnestioo one of mere 
profit, I should think our not interfering in any way the best 
course. But when the lives of a great population are at stake, 
we ought to adopt every measure which may be most likely to 
avert the approach of famine. Importation may be en- 
couraged, either by a high guarantee price, or by a bounty. 
In 1807, the members of Qovermnent were equally divided on 
the preference to be given to these two modes, but decided 
finally in favour of the guarantee price. We have had the 
advantage of seeing the bad effects which attended the gua- 
rantee price ; and as a bounty wiU, I am satiBfied, cause a 
sufficient importation, without involving us in the difficulties 
of the management and custody of extensive stores of grain, 
without the means of securing them from fraud and depreda- 
tion, and without bringing us into the market as grain dealers, 
I can have no hesitation in giving it the preference to the 
gtftrantee price. 

The rate of bounty which I would propose, is thirty rupees Probtu* «- 
per garce on all rice of the description of good cargo rice, E^^^ulb* 
which may be imported at Fort St. George from the terri- ''•™™"*- 
tories subject to Bengal, or from Malabar and Ganara, from 
the 10th of February to the let of June, The whole importa- 
tion to that period will probably be from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand garce, and the expense to G-ovemment from three to four 
and a half lakhs of rupees. K the quantity should not exceed 
ten thousand garce, it will be unnecessary to continue the 
bounty after the Ist of June, as the ordinary monthly supplies 
which may be expected till October, will answer all the wants 
of the market. 

While we endeavour to procure an adequate supply for aoranimcnt 
the present season, we must be careful that we do not, by anrouiotta 
holding out too much encouragement, overstock the market, Ib^owM. 
as in 1807, so as materially to interfere with the sale of the 
produce of our own territories in the ensuing year, and thus to 
distress the ryots as much in the second year by the want of 
demand for their produce, as in the first by its foilure. 
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HINIITES OF SIR THOMAS ICUKBO. 






THE COMMERCIAL HABITS OP THE HINDUS. 



(EtidtTiM btftin Sdeat domndUe* of th* Hwm of Omnwiu, 13a ApHI, 1812. 

The people of India are aa much a nation of shopkeepers 
as we are ouiBelves. They never lose sight of the shop: they 
carry it into all th^ concerns, religious and civil. AH their 
holy places and resorts for pilgrims are eo many fairs for the 
sale of goods of all kinds. Religion and trade are in India 
sister arts': the one ia seldom found in any large assembly 
without the society of the other. It is this trading disposition 
of the natives which indaces me to think it impossible that 
any European traders can long remain in the interior of 
India, and that they must all sooner or later be driven to th« 
coast. What the European trader eats and drinks in one 
month, would make a very decent mercantile profit for the 
Hindu for twelve. They do not, therefore, meet upon equal 
terms : it is like two persons purchasing in the same market, 
the one paying a high duty, the other none. The extra duty 
paid by the European is all the difference between his own 
mode of living and that of the Hindu. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that he can long carry on the competition upon such an 
unequal footing. He may for a time, with a large capital, carry 
on some new manufacture, or improve some old one, such as 
indigo or sugar. The Hindu will wait till he sees the success 
which foDows the undertaking : if it is likely to be successful 
and to be permanent, be will engage in it, and the European 
must quit the field. There can be no doubt, I think, that this 
cause wiU in time operate so as to force all Europeans to the 
sea coast ; and I can have little doubt but that hereafter, when 
the Hindus come to correspond directly with the merchants 
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in England] many of the agents nov settled upon the coast 
vill from the same cause, the saperior econom; and dili* 
gence of the Hindu, be obliged to leave India. I do not, 
however, thint that beeaase those merchants cannot main- 
tain their gromid in the interior, it is not necessary still to 
protect the natives from Europeans, by Government granting 
licenses ; for this country is still popolous enough, and full 
enough of adventurers, to furnish a few hundxeds to go out 
every year to try their fortune in India. 
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BfmUTBS OF BIB THOUAB UUNBO. 



THE SMALL INFLUENCE -WHICH CONTACT WITH 
EUROPEAN CUSTOMS PBODUCES UPON THE 
HINDUS. 



(Evidenee be/ore Bdect CommiUet of Sotm of Comnoni, ISA April, 1S12.) 

2?"lSS "^ -^"^^ **° hardly be called a Hinda eommunity : it Ib a 
daucDtb^ kind of modem Babel, inhabited by foreigners from all parts 
Hon ofBoni- of the globe — Araba, Greeks, Armenians, Parseea, and almost 
•miuinfla- everything but Hindus. If among all the vessels belonging to 
uft rfoHi"* the port of London, from two hundred tons and upwards, we 
HiodM. should not find among all the owners the name of one Eng- 
lishman, we should doubt whether Loudon were an English 
city. Among the owners of the vessels belonging to the port 
of Bombay there is not the name of a single Hindu. We have 
Manaji, and Surabji, Artaierxes, and Brace, and Fawcett, 
— certainly not Hindu names. It is said that the Hindu there 
likewise conforms to the European modes of life, followed by 
Parseee and Europeans. It is possible that he may in some 
instances do so to accommodate his European visitors ; bat 
I can have no doubt that, after the ceremony of the visit is 
over, he retires from his lustre-hung ball to his Hindu family, 
in their own Hindu house, sprinkled with cow-dung and water. 
The infiaence of the society of Bombay upon the continent of 
India can have no more effect than that of the Island of 
Heligoland. Let «ny man take a boat at Bombay, and land 
upon the nearest point upon the coast — the Mahratta village 
of Fanwell ; he will find everything unchanged, everything 
Hindu. I am likewise convinced that the Hindu of Bombay, 
notwithstanding the fascination of the example of Artaxerxes, 
and Bruce, and Fawcett, is still a hardened Hindu. If he 
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comes pure from the fire of BDch a trial, with what hope can 
we expect to corrapt the great mass of the popTilation of the 

1 continent of India ? If any person leaving Madras goes to p»TtinUT oi 
the nearest Hindu Tillage, not a mile into the country, he is ^^ud 
as much removed from European manners and costoma as if b^nuui*'" 
he were in the centre of Hindustan, and as if no European ihe ml^ 
' foot had ever touched the shores of India. In a former part iA>?^!i^<it 
of my evidence, in speaking of the Hindu women, I mentioned Modeatj ud 
the custom of their hathing in public at European stations : dnccotHiDdn 
this statement may perhaps leave an onfavoorable impression t^^Mtf w 
of their demeanour, hut there is no man who has been in 
India but must maintain that notbing can be more modest 
than their behaviour, and that they confide in it on all occa- 
sions for their protection from insult, and are seldom 
deceived. It would be no slight praise to the women of any 
nation, not even to the ladies of England, to have it eaid that 
the correctness of their condact was not inferior to that of tho 
Brahman women and the Hindu women of the higher classes. 
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MIKUTEB OF BIB THOMAS UUN&O. 



ON OPENING THE TRADE WITH INDIA TO 
OUTPORTS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 



let Febmaiy, 1813.* 

Tb«<^iirta As to the exports, t it ie not likely that they mil ever, imless 
u^ie ^ Tery slowly, be mneb extended ; opposed by moral and phy- 
te'tiRic^*° sical obstaeleB, by religion, by civil institutions, by climate, 
" and by the skill and ingenuity of the people of India. 

Some increase there 'will midoubtedly be, bat each as will 
arise principally from the increase of Emx)pean establisfa- 
ments, and of the mixed race which springs np in their chief 
settlements. 
TbauiKra No nation will take from another what it can famish 

ta^ofintii cheaper and better itself. In Lidia, almost every article 
t^bMti^ which the inhabitants require, is made cheaper tmd better 
tetaibiunu than in Europe. Among these are all cotton and silk mann- 
xnnpe. factures, leather, paper, domestic utensils of brass and iron, 
and implements of agriculture. Their coarse woollens, though 
bad, will always keep their ground, from their superior cheap- 
ness : their finer camblets are warmer and more lasting thui 
ours. 
TiMoniiaur Olass-waro is in little request, except with a very few priu- 
ofuw cipal natives, and, among them, is confined to mirrors and 
ntnmtfT lamps ; and it is only such natives as are much connected 
with Europeans who purchase these articles. They keep 
them, not to gratify their, own taste, but to display to thrar 

* It haa not been thought aeoenaiy Goremment (uid the Coort of Dirao. 

to print the earlier pengisphe of thia ton. 

paper, which i«fer to the mode in | Export! from KngUad to ladik 

which the question to which it re- are here referred to. 
late*, had been digooned between the 
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European friendB, when they receive their occasional visits : 
at all other times they are put out of the way as useless in- 
cumbrances. Their simple mode of living, dictated both by 
caste and climate, renders all onr fomiture and ornaments for 
the decoration of the house and the table utterly unBervice- 
able to the Hindus : living in lov mud houses, eating on the 
bare earth, they cannot require the various articles used among 
us. They have no tables ; their houses are not furnished, 
except those of the rich, which have a small carpet, or a few 
mats and pillows. The Hindus eat alone, many from caste 
in the open air, others under sheds, and out of leaves of trees 
in preference to plates. But this is the picture, perhaps, 
of the unfortunate native reduced to poverty by European 
oppression under the Company's monopoly 1 No, it is equally 
that of the highest and richest Hindu in every part of India. 
It is that of the Minister of State. His dwelUug is little better 
than a shed : the walls are naked, and the mud door, for the 
sake of coolness, is every morning sprinkled with a mixture of 
water and cow-dung. He has no furniture in it. He dis- 
tributes food to whoever wants it, but he gives no grand 
dinners to his friends. He throws aside his upper garment, 
and, with nothing but a cloth round his loins, he sits down 
half-naked, and eats hie meal alone, upon the bare earth, and 
under the open sky. 

These simple habits are not pecuhar to the Hindus. The AUootth* 
Mahomedan also, with few exceptions among the higher 
classes, conforms to them. 

If we reason from the past to the future, we can have no Tii«expni- 
well-founded expectatioD of any considerable extension of our put hoini 
exports. If it were as easy as some suppose, to introduce the iwci ut Rmt 
use of foreign articles, it would have been done long ago. upoiu. 

From the most distant ages of antiquity, there was a con- NoHnonnt 
stant intercourse between India and the countries on the '^J""'" 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, without the introduction of """•"o, ^ 
foreign manufactures among the Hmdus ; and smce the £fjj^^ 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, there has been an ex- ^^J^** 
tensive trade with the western nations of Europe, without '™^ 
any one of thent being more successful than the ancients 
in prevailing upon the Hindus to change their customs, so 
far as to use their commodities in preference to their own. 
Neither the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, nor 'the^oli- 
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English, have in this respect effected anyoonsiderablechiuige; 
bat this will be impntol to the restraints imposed by the 
monopolies of trading companies. Let as impate to this 
oause all that we can : still we should expect that some pro- 
gress woold have been made in three centaries ; that if all the 
natives could not porchase foreign articles, the rich would, 
and that the demand woold be greatest at the chief seats 
of European trade, and lessen gradually towards the interior. 
But tha inhabitants on the coast are as little changed as 
in the interior. The very domestics of Europeans adopt 
none of their customs, and use none of their commodities. 
TUtiiBot The monopoly price, it will be said, has prevented their 

a™ opoi^ sale among the natives ; but it is well known that Etuopean 
^ "' articles are often sold at prime cost. The monopoly might 

impede, but it would not completely hinder the sale. It 
ought to operate in India as in Europe. It does not prevent 
ns in Eorope from pnrchtuii^ : it merely compels ns to take 
fewer of the articles we want, 
itiiputir The monopoly of spices by the Dutch, and of piece goods 

^^o^uiu by the English, has not prevented their sale in Europe. It 
Vtti^^^ has made them dearer, and made the consumers take leas. 
^u^i'^ud* Why should a monopoly of exports to India not follow the 
■na cMn^ Same course ? Why should not the principal native mer- 
chants purchase of the Company, and retail to the country 
dealers ? We must, therefore, look to some other cansa than 
monopoly for the little progress that the demand for European 
commodities has made among the Hindus. Besides the 
peculiar customs and institntions and climate of India, we 
must look to the snperior skill of the Indian workmen. We 
cannot profitably export to them, until oar own fabrics excel 
theirs. When this is accomplished, no extraordinary skill 
will be required to extend the sale. The Indians will pur- 
chase, even though we should endeavour to prevent them, 
just as we Id this country purchase the contraband things of 
India. 
TiMpn- But though there are unquestionably many obstacles to 

i^^^"" any considerable increase of our exports to India, the pre- 
tb^chiaf" judices of the natives have not so much share in them as ia 
usually supposed. Their prejudices extend only to intoxi- 
cating liquors and certain prohibited kinds of food : they do 
not reach to other thmgs. Every article, as it comes bt>m the 
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hands of the workman, is pore. There ie no prejadice against 
the cloth, though there may he some against the particular 
form of the garment. The grand ohstacles to our exports are 
the inahility of the Indians to purchase oar commodities, and 
the cheapness and excellence of their ovn. It ia obvioas, there- 
fore, that their demand for oars can only be enlarged, either 
by a general improvement in the condition of the natives of 
India, or by a reduction in the price of European articles. 
Coarse woollens are undoubtedly the article which would find 
the greatest sale, if they could be furnished at a moderate rate. 
Almost every native of India has a broad piece of coarse 
woollen, which he uses as a Highlander does his plaid. He 
sits on it, sleeps on it, and wraps it round biTn when he walks 
abroad in cold or rainy weather. Its textnre — something like 
that of the camblet of our boat-cloaks — and its hairy surface, 
which throws o£F the rain, is better adapted for the purpose 
for which he wants it, than the European manufacture ; and 
he would consequently, even if the pric^ of both were eqxuil, 
still give it the preference. In seeking therefore to extend 
oar exports, cheapness is not the only requisite : the tastes 
of the natives must also be studied. Some articles which we 
like plain, they Hke with the most gaudy colours, and vice 
verad. Though simple in their diet and habitations, they are 
as fond as any people in the world of expense in their dress, 
their servants, and whatever they consider aa show or luxury; 
and as far as their means go, they will purchase, for these 
objects, from foreign countries whatever their own will not 
produce. It is singular, however, that after our long inter- 
course with India, no new article of export has been discovered, 
nor the quantity of any old one materially augmented ; but 
with regard to the imports the case is different. A new 
article, raw silk, has been introduced by the Company into 
Bengal, and imported largely into the country ; and cotton 
and indigo, the old products of India, have only of late been 
brought in any great quantity to this country. 

Though the trade between Britain and India is not at aU TiHcipoTti 
proportionate to the population and resources of the two uurm- 
countries, yet, when we consider the skill and industry of wiiibioi-ing 
their respective inhabitants, the nature of man constantly >''>°*(>i 
eearchine for new enjoyments, and the invariable effect of *«■"■ 
commerce m exciting and supplying new wants, we cannot "'"" 
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ompuirM refase to admit that a change must at last be effectfid, how- 
ever Blow and imperceptible in its progress, when the mntual 
demands of the two conntries for the products of each other 
will far exceed its present amount. Whether an increased 
export of European commodities is to arise from famishing 
them cheaper, or of a faehioQ more suited to the Indian 
market, in either case the event is to be looked for rather from 
the exertions of private traders than of the Company's 
servants. Not that the Company's servants are deficient in 
knowledge or industry, bat that they are not etimnlated by 
the same deep interest ; that they are few in nnmber ; and 
that it is contrary to every rational principle of calcolation to 
suppose that, in so small a body, the same amount of talent 
shall be found as among the immense maltitnde of men 
trained in commercial habits, from which the merchants of 
Britain may select their Indian agents. 
Mowrioiia The danger of colonization from the resort of Eoropean 

uiT^naM adventurers to India, is an objection entitled to very little 
luobXr^ weight. They could not by law become proprietors of land : 
they conld not become manofacturers, as the saperior skill 
and frugality of the natives would render all competition with 
them unavailing. They could find no profitable occapation, 
but as mechanics for making articles for the use of European 
residents, or as traders or agents; but tbe number employed 
in these ways woold necessarily be limited by the extent of the 
trade, without a corresponding increase of which it could not be 
materially augmented. The Europeans who might go out to 
India in consequence of the opening of the trade, would be 
chiefly the agents of commercial and manu&cturing houses in 
this country. But it is manifest that only bo many as could 
be advantageouBly employed, would be kept in India. If it 
appeared on trial that more had been sent out, tbe excess 
would be recalled. If adventurers went to India to trade on 
their own accomit, their number also wonld necessarily be 
regulated by the extent of this trade, and those whom it coold 
not employ, would be obliged to retnm. Few Europeans 
wonld go to India only with the view of retoming ultimately 
to their own country. Those who remain would not colonize. 
Confined to trade, exclnded by law from the poBsesaion of land, 
and unable to find employment as manufacturers, they could 
never rise into a flourishing colony. They would be kept 
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down b; the great industrious Indian population, and they 
would probably dwindle into a race little better than the mixed 
caste descended from the Portuguese. But supposing even an 
extreme case, that all the Europeans who could find employ- 
ment in trade in India ahoald settle there, and abandou for 
ever their native country, and that their number should in 
time amount to fifty thousand ; yet even this number, unlikely 
as it is ever to be Been, would, if left to itself, be lost amongst 
a native population of forty millions. Its own preservation 
would depend on the stability of the British Government; and 
even if it were disposed to act in opposition to its own interest, 
it would be unable to disturb the authority of Government for 
a moment. The only way in which European colonists could 
be productive of mischief to India, would be from the increased 
number of adventurers, who, in spite of every precaution, 
would escape to the interior, to seek service among the native 
princes, and might, when they were fortunate enough to meet 
with an able one of warlike character, instigate him to invade 
the territory of his neighbours. But we are now subject to 
the same inconvenience by the -desertion of European Boldiers 
and settlers. It would unquestionably be augmented, but not 
to any alarming degree, by colonization. 

The Americans were not checked in their enterprises by Tb« Amni- 
an exclusive Company. They had a tree trade to India, u^fi^ta 
and ought, according to the advocates of that system, to have iiidi*,iHt 
undersold the Company, and filled all India with European itemo. 
goods. But the Americans have not done this, say the 
outports, only because they are not a manufacturing people, 
and because, as they carry on a profitable trade with Spanish 
America for bullion, they find it more convenient to export 
that article to India, in order to provide their cargoes there. 
But what is to hinder them, when they come to this country 
with the produce of their own, from sailing to India with 
a cargo of English manufactures? Nothing but the con- 
viction that they could not be sold. Were it otherwise, no 
American, any more than a British merchant, would carry 
bullion where there was a market for goods, and content 
himself with a profit on one cargo, when he might have it 
on two. The Americans are a sober, industrious, persevering 
race, with aU the skill and enterprise of our outport mer- 
chants, and all the attention to their interest of trade whicl^^ole 
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formB BO Btroiig a contrast between the private trader and the 
agent of a joint-etock company ; and with all these aseful 
qualifications, every man who is not blinded by prejudices 
in favont of old establishments, will readily believe that the 
Americans, had they not nnhappily quarrelled with this 
country, would in time have circulated our manufactures to 
every comer of India. On viewing, however, the process by 
which they were to arrive at this end, we perceive with snr- 
prise that, almost from the begimiing, they have been going 
rather backward than forward. In the six years from 1802-3 
to 1807-8, the proportion of goods to bullion in their ezporta 
was only about fifteen per cent. ; in the three years from 
1808-9 to 1810-11 it was not more than eight per cent. ; and 
these goods were almost exclusively for the use of Europeans. 
The active American trader, therefore, has not been more 
snccessfnl than the agent of the Company in imparting to the 
natives a proper taste for British manufactures ; and, indeed, 
there is but too much reason to fear that all the enterprise 
of the ODtport merchant will be equally fruitless, and that 
the natives will, in spite of reason and free trade, still persist 
in preferring their own fine stufi's to the dowlas of England. 
Persia and Arabia on the west, and the countries on the 
s east of India, either have what they want within themselves, 
or they receive it cheaper from India than they can be sup- 
L phed from Europe. 

On the whole, there is no ground to look for any con- 
siderable increase in the demand for onr manufitctures by 
the natives of India, unless by very slow steps and at a very 
distant period ; and it may be questioned whether the private 
traders would export so much as the Company are now bound 
to do. 
The imporu With respcct to the imports from India, the quantity is 
iMjt^ta- expected to be increased, and the price diminished, by shorter 
^i^r"' voyages and other causes. Most of the articles now imported 
ouwmMiu. India is capable of supplying to any extent; and every 
measure by which— the demand can be enlarged and the 
eupply facilitated, of those commodities which do not in- 
terfere with our own manufacture, promotes the national 
prosperity. — ' 
indui pttcr f iece goods, the great Indian staple, have fallen in demand, 
^iiButD'" in consequence of the improvement of the cotton fabrics of 
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this conntry, and are likely to fall still lower. As the; cannot dmumiin 
rise without interfering with our own mantifactureB, all that 
is neceeaary is to supply ourselTes the demand which still 
remains, without the aid of foreigners. Cotton is grown in 
abundance in most parts of India ; but while it sells at only 
half the price of that from America, it can be brought with 
advantage to England only when the trade with America is 
interrupted. 

The importation, however, might, it is sapposed, he tik impnte- 
greatly increased by more attention to clearing the cotton |*?5'?f'» 
in India, where labour is so cheap; by cultivating, from jllon^^»lbT 
among the various Icinds which are indigenous to the soil, "enumthi 
that which is best adapted to our manufactures ; or by intro- ^^ 
ducing the culture of foreign cotton, such as that of America 
or Bourbon. In the north of India the fields of cotton are 
artificially watered ; in the south they are left to the rain and 
dews of heaven. In the north, therefore, the Bourbon and 
American cotton, both of which require much moisture, would 
be most likely to succeed. 

For encouraging the culture of the best kind of Indian Bnchim- 
cotton, and clearing and preparing it for the home market, •>>°°'''^ 
and for promoting the growth of foreign cotton in India, ."^"'""'b* 
no person is so well qualified as the manufacturer of this ik«iu«t- 
country; for he who has such a large capital in expensive 
buildings and machinery, has a much deeper interest in 
securing a durable supply of good cotton than the merchant, 
who can with much less inconvenience divert his capital from 
one object to another. 

Bengal raw silk has been for some years imported to the ^gj'^^ 
amount of about £600,000 per annum, and may be increased ; 
to any extent, if protected by duties against the French and *■ 
Italian. 

Indigo is now imported, equal at least to the demand of ^,^"™ 
all Europe. 

^ugar, by a reduction of the existing duties, might be otngu. 
brought home to any extent; but would prove highly detri- 
mentol to the West India planters. 

Pepper and drugs have long been supplied equal to the impotutjon 
demand, which cannot admit of any considerable increase, as utddniga 
the consumption of these articles must, from, their very Jj^* 
nature, be at all times extremely limited. 

. UfLnOOgk 
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These are the chief articles of Indian prodnce which find a 
Bale in the Eoropean market. Of some the conBumption can 
never he mnoh increased, and of others it cannot be aug- 
mented without inJTuy to our home manufactures and West 
India colonies. All of them, with the exception of sugar and 
cottons, require very little tonnage ; and the expected in- 
crease of shipping must consequently prove delnsive, until we 
can either underseU the American cotton, or consent to bring 
the Indian into competition with the West India sugar. 

The same outcry is still kept up against the Company's 

n monopoly, aa if it still existed in all its former strictness, and 
were not, in fact, nearly done away. That monopoly, how- 
ever, even in its most rigid state, has been the source of 
many great national advantages. It enabled the Company to 
expend annually ^64,000 in the purchase of Cornwall tin, 
which they exported without any profit, and often with a loss ; 
it enabled them to expend j£60,000 for the encouragement of 
the indigo manufacture, a^d to support the traders in that 
article daring their difficulties, by an advance of nearly a 
million sterling ; it enabled them to persevere in the pre- 
paration of raw silk, though they lost on their sale of that 
article from 1776 to 1785 to the amount of £884,000 : and it 
enabled them to acquire the extensive dominions now under 
the British Government in India. These territories never 
could have been acquired, had there not existed a Company 
possessing the exclnsive trade, directing their undivided 
attention constantly to India, and employing their funds in 
extending their dominions. The whole of the merchants of 
Britain, trading separately, could neither have undertaken nor 
accomplished bo magnificent an enterprise. 

g The Company are willing that the trade shiftild be thrown 
open to the port of London ; but this, it is asserted, will not 
afford a wide enough range for the skill and enterprise of 
British merchants. But are these quaUties monopolized by 
the outports? Have not the Loudon merchants their full 
share, and have they not capital sufBcient to carry on all the 
Indian trade which the most visionary theorist can look for ? 
If freedom of trade is claimed on the ground of right, and not 
of expediency, every port in the kingdom oo^t to enjoy it ; 
for they have all the same right abstractedly. But unfor- 
tonately it is necessary to withhold the benefit from them, be- 
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oanse the -warehoose Bystem and caBtom houeea are not yet 
sofiGciently spread along our coasts ; or, in other words, be- 
cauBe a great increase of smuggling would undoubtedly ensue. 
The East India Company are attacked from all quarters, as 
if they, alone in this kingdom, possessed exclusive privileges. 
But monopoly pervades all our institutions. All corporations 
are inimical to the natural rights of British subjects. The 
com laws favour the landed interest at the expense of the 
public. The laws against the export of wool, and many 
others, are of the same nature ; and likewise those by which 
West India commodities are protected, and enhanced in price. 
It would be better for the community that the West India 
planter should be permitted to export his produce direct to all 
countries, and that the duties on East India sugar, etc., should 
be lowered. When the petitioners against the Company com- 
plain that half the globe is shut against their skUl and enter- 
prise, and that they are debarred from passing the Cape of 
Good Hope and Gape Horn, and rushing into the seas be- 
yond them, with their vessels deeply laden with British mer- 
chandise, they seem not to know that they may do bo now ; 
that all private traders may sail to the western coast of 
America, to the eastern coast of Africa, and to the Bed Sea ; 
and that India, China, and the intervening tract only are shut. 
Some advantage would undoubtedly accrue to the outports by 
the opening of the trade. But the question is, would this ad- 
vantage compensate to the nation for the injury which the 
numerous establishments in the metropolis connected with 
India would sustain, and the risk of loss on the Company's 
sales, and of their trade by smuggling ? 

The loss of the China trade would subvert the system by t«aoftfas 
which India is governed : another equally good might possibly would mb- 
be found ; but no wise statesman would overthrow that which •»"'" '^. 
experience has shown to be well adapted to its object, in the i«»>Teri»ii. 
vain hope of instantiy diacovering another. 

It yet remains doubtful whether or not the trade can he Eiptrimmt 
greatly increased ; and as it will not be denied that London tt»°»^teu 
has both capital and mercantile knowledge in abundance to i^i'm™ 
make the trial on the greatest scale, the danger to be appre- tned beta» 
hended from all sudden innovations ought to induce us to HMteadeT 
proceed with caution, and rest satisfied for the present with p^"^ 
opening the trade to the port of London. Let the experiment 
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be made ; and if it shoold hereafter appear that London is 
unable to embrace the increasing trade, the privilege may 
then, on better gromidB, and with less danger, be extended to 
other places. If Government cannot clearly establish that no 
material increase of smuggling, and no loss on the Company's 
sales, and consequent derangement of their afFaira, would 
ensue from allowing the ontports to import direct &om India, 
they should consider that they are risking great * 
benefits for a small contingent advantage. 
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IMPOBTANCE OP A BEVENUE EXPERIENCE TO ALL 
CIVIL SERVANTa. 



SBOi }uly, 18S0. 
The Court of Directora has, in its letter of the 1st March, Luterfmm 
1820, proposed certain rules for our guidance in the selection rMK™"™- 
of persons to fill the of&ces of Provincial and Zillah Judges, uin "S^nt- 
ELnd of Secretaries to GoTemment and the Board of Revenue, 
and of Idemhers of that Board, and of Registrar and Members 
of the Sadr Adalat. The Court baa desired as to take thia 
subject into oar particular consideration, and to furtuBh it 
with our sentiments thereupon. 

The reasons which render it desirable that the offices in Expedincy 
question should, as far as may be practicable, be filled with "o'iIHIhw"* 
men possessmg a considerable share of revenue experience, mBnpoMo-*- 
acqoired in the provinces, are bo fully explained in the eipenonce. 
Honourable Court's letter to Bengal of the 19th April, 1819, 
that it is not easy to add anything to them ; and it therefore 
appears to me that all that remains for us to do, is to 
endeavour, without delay, to carry into effect the intentions 
of the Honourable Court, to as great an extent as may be 
found possible in the present state of the service. It is ^,,„^^„ 
obvious, however, from the great want of regularly trained JH^*^™ 
revenue servants, that we must proceed gradually, and that •'^■ 
many years most elapse before full operation can be given to 
the plan. Until within the last twenty or thirty years, we 
had little territory in our own hands, and consequently hardly 
any means of forming revenue servants. We have been more 
fortunate than could have been expected under such disad- 
vantages ; for most of the principal offices at the Presidency 
have generally been filled by a succession of able servants, , 

ogle 
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and some of the most diBtmgniahed of them have been men 
who neTer were employed, or only for a very short tame, 
anywhere else bat at the seat of Government. Snch men, 
however, would undoubtedly have been much fitter for their 
stations if they had served some years in the revenue line in 
the provinces. 
Thi BTMM We have now in our widely extended territory an ample 
^^r^u- field for the tfaining of the junior servants in revenue affairs, 
D"«r"rm and we ought to avail ourselves of it for that purpose. A 
wiibX™ knowledge of revenue will be useful in whatever department 
they may be afterwards employed ; but a knowledge of the 
natives is stUl more essential, and this knowledge is only to 
be acquired by an early and &ee intercourse with them, for 
which the revenue presents mfinitely more facilities than any 
other line. 
SDtoriariir It ought to be our aim to give to the younger servants the 

iDi^iinsMci j^ggj opinion of the natives, in order that they may be the 
^?'^r(bs better qualified to govern them hereafter. We can never be 
*' qualified to govern men against whom we are prejudiced. If 
we entertain a prejudice at all, it ought rather to be in their 
favour than against them. We ought to know their character, 
but especially the favourable side of it ; for if we know only 
the unfavourable, it will beget contempt and harshness on the 
one part and discontent on the other. The custom of appoint- 
ing young men, as soon as they leave college, to be Registrars 
to Zillah Courts is calculated rather to produce than to obviate 
this evil. The most likely way of preventing it, and of fulfil- 
ling the desire of the Court of Directors to improve the efficiency 
of the civil service, would be to make every civil servant begin 
hie career in the revenue line. The slightest reflection may 
satisfy us that it is much more probable that he will become 
a useful public servant by beginning in the revenoe than in 
the judicial department, 
DiMdTin- There are some men who overcome all difficulties, and 

begiiinLaK In bocomo valuable public officers, in whatever line they are 
Hi*. placed, and whatever may have been that in which they were 

first employed ; but in making rules we must look to men such 
as they generally are. When a young man is transferred 
from college to the of&ce of Zillah Registrar, he finds himself 
all at once invested with judicial functions. He learns forms 
before he learns things. He becomes full of the respect due 
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to the Court, but knows nothing of the people. He ia placed 
too high above them to have any general intercourse mtb 
them. He has little opportunity of seeing them exeept in 
court. He sees only the worst part of them, and under the 
worst shapes. He sees them as plaintiff and defendant, ex- 
asperated against each other, or as criminals ; and the un- 
favourable opinion with which he too often at first entera 
among them, in place of being removed by experience, is every 
day etrengthened and increased. He acquires, it is true, 
habits of cautious examination, and of precision and regu- 
larity ; but they are limited to a particular object, and are 
frequently attended with dilatoriness, too little regard for the 
value of time, and an inaptitude for general afTairs, which 
require a man to pass readily from one subject to another. 

In the revenue line he has an almost boundless field, from ^^^^ 
whence he may draw at pleasure his knowledge of the people. ^^^,^1 
As he has it in his power at some time or other to show {^"Jj^t^ 
kindness to them all in settling their differences, in occaeional ^"™»» 
indulgence in their rents, in facilitating the performance of 
their ceremonieB, and many other ways ; and as he sees them 
without ofScial form or restraint, they come to him &eely, not 
only on the public, but often on their private concerns. His 
communications with them ore not limited to one object, 
but extend to everything connected vrith the welfare of 
the country. He sees them engaged in the pursuits of 
trade and agriculture, and promoting by their labours the 
increase of its resources, — ^the object to which his own are 
directed. He sees that among them there is, as in other 
nations, a mixture of good and bad ; that, though many are 
selfish, many likewise, especially among the agricultural 
class, ore liberal and friendly to their poorer neighboors ; and 
he gradually learns to take an interest in their wel&re, which 
adheres to him in every future situatioji. 

H a young man be sent at once from college to the revenue ^ne mti of 
line, the usual effect will be to render him attached to the ^?^'^^ 
natives; if to the judicial, to increase the dislike towards ^^^-^ 
them with which he too often sets out. The main object, ^j^SS' ' 
therefore, in beginning with the revenue, is not to teach bim 
to collect the kists, which is a very secondary consideration, 
but to afford him on opportunity of gaining a knowledge of . 
the inhabitants and their usages, which is indispensable to 
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the due diBcharge of liis duty in the judicial, as well aa in 
the revenae line. An acquaintance with the custoniB of the 
inhabitants, but particularly of the lyots, the various tenores 
under which they hold their lands, the agreements usual 
among them regarding cultivation, and between them and 
Boukars respecting loans or advances for their rents, and the 
different modes of assessment, is essential to a Ju^e ; for 
questions concerning these points form the chief part of his 
business. A Judge who is ignorant of them, most often be at 
a loss on the most simple points ; but as a knowledge of them 
can hardly be attained excepting in the revenue, it may be 
said that no man can be a good Judge who has not served in 
it. If this kind of knowledge be indispensable in a Zillah 
Judge, it is equally so in the Judges of the higher courts and 
ft^ritj of the Secretaries to Government. It is on the right adnmmlra- 
w^t^r n ^^'^^ "^ *^^ revenue that the prosperity of the country chiefly 
.... _ depends. If it be too heavy, or vei^ unequally distributed, 

the effects are felt in every department. Trade is depressed as 
well as agriculture. Numbers of the lower orders of the people 
are driven by necessity to seek a subsistence in theft and 
robbery. The better sort become dissatisfied, and give no help 
in checking the disorder. The roads become unsafe and the 
prisons crowded; and we impute to the depravity of the 
people the mischief which has probably been occasioned by 
injudicious taxation, or the hasty abolition or resmnption of 
long established rights and privileges. It i^ of importance 
that the higher officers of Government should always be able 
to trace the good or bod state of the country to its true cause, 
and that, with this view, they should in the early part of their 
service be employed in the revenue line in the provinces, 
because it is only there that they can completely see and 
understand its internal structure and administration. 
Hot MHitui As the business of a Judge is much f s^ilitated by his having 
Mrehoaid previously served in the revenue line, so is that of a Collector 
ti^^^ by his having served in the judicisJ; but not in the same 
jndjcui iiH. degree, beeanse he may become tolerably well acquainted with 
judicial proceedings in the practice of his own duties, in the 
settlement of boundary and other disputes respecting the 
occupation of land. In taming, therefore, the few rules for 
giving effect to the instmctioos of the Court of Directors 
which I now submit to the Board, I have not thought it 
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necessary to require that a Collector should previonsly have 
been employed in the judicial line. It might at first sight 
seem to be desirable that a Collector should before have served 
as a Begistrar, and that the civil servants, in rising in the 
judicial and revenue lines indiscriminately, and in passing 
from one to the other, should proceed regularly through every 
gradation in each ; but this would be extremely embarrassing 
and injurious to the service, and would, in fact, be discovered 
on trial to be nearly impracticable. The convenience of the 
service does not always enable ue to make interchanges, when 
servants are ready to be transferred from one branch to the 
other; bat we can always secure a few years of revenue 
instruction by sending all servants to that line at first. We 
have then the advantage of the early and first impression, and 
two yeaxB is of more value then, than double the number would 
be at any after period. After serving two years as an Assistant 
Collector, he may either be transferred to the judicial or any 
other Hue, or remain in the revenue, and the matter might be 
determined either by his own option or the exigency of the 
service. In rising afterwards to the highest offices, it will not 
be necessary that he should pass regularly through every sub- 
ordinate one, or that he should serve longer in any of them 
than such a time as may enable him, with tolerable applica- 
tion, to acquire a practical knowledge of its duties. It may be 
thought that two years is too short a time for any person to 
learn much of revenue, but as he may remain in that line as 
much longer as he pleases, though be cannot be less than two 
years, there can be little doubt but that a large portion of the 
junior servants will remain in it ; that many of those who 
leave it on the expiration of the two years, will have imbibed a 
partiality for it, and seek to return to it ; and that we shall 
thus always have a sufficient number of servants possessing 
such a knowledge of revenue as to qualify them to fulfil 
efficiently any office whatever. 

The role of sending all young men directly from the Tonnndvu 
college to the provinces will in future prevent them from ^^'^^, 
thinking of establiBhing themselves at the Presidency, and f™^*'^,^'- 
will prove beneficial both to them and the public ; but as it ptoTinM* 
might be attended with inconvenience to those who have been 
fixed here since 1816, were they to be removed, and more 
particularly as some of them owed their detention to their 
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BaperioT meritB having fitted them to fill sitnationa of greater 
emolament than they could have obtained in the provinces, 
I vould reconmiend tJiat, in order to prevent their suffering by 
the operation of a new arrangement, they shonld be permitted 
to have ihe option of remaining at the Freeidency or going 
into the provinces. 

Every civil servant, on his quitting college, shall be sent to 
. the provinces, and employed for at least two years in the 
Bevenne Department as an Assistant Collector. 

Every civil servant, after serving two or more years as an 
Assistant CoUeotor, shall either be eontinned in the rerenne, 
or be transferred to any other department of the service. 

No person shall be appointed Chief Secretary, or Secretary 
in the Bevenae and Judicial Department to Government, or 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, or Begistrar to the Sadr 
Ad41at, who shall not have served four years in the provinces. 

No person shall be appointed a Collector of a province who 
shall not have served four years in the provinces. 

No person shall be appointed a ZiUah Judge who shall not 
have served four years in the Bevenue and Jadici&l Depart- 
ments. 

No person shall be appointed a Provincial Jadge who shall 
not have served one year as a Zillah Judge or a Collector of a 
province. 

No person shall be appointed a Member of the Board of 
Bevenue who shall not have served two years as the Collector 
of a province. 

No person shall be appointed a Member of the conrt of 
Sadr Ad^at who shall not have served two years as a Zillah 
or Provincial Judge, or as a Collector of a province, such 
Collector having also served two years in the Judicial Depart' 
ment. 

These roles are applicable, in all theur extent, only to the 
junior part of the service, and to those persons who may here- 
after enter it. They could not, without injury both to indi- 
viduals and to the public, be strictly applied to those who 
have already made considerable progress in the service without 
passing through the requisite gradations. But though they 
cannot in such cases be rigidly adhered to, tbey will Btill, 
however, even in these cases, be carried into effect as &r as 
eircumstances may render it practicable. ( (mole 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Sth April, 1825. 
The HonoTtrable Court of Directors having, in their letter B^outioiu 
of the Sth September, 1824, considered the roles adopted by Cpimung 
the Board in 1620, for sending all students on leaving college J^*^'^. 
into the provinces, and for making eligibiUty to certain ^^^!^'°° 
ofBces depend on a certain term of previous service in other 
offices, as too restrictive and absolute, I am desirouB that 
they shonld be modified in snob a manner as may be satis- 
&ctory to the Honourable Court. 

In speaking of the first rule, which requires that every civil obMrnUou 
Bervant after leaving college shall be sent to the provinces, 
and be employed for at least two years in the Bevenae Depart- 
ment, the Honoorable Court doubt the propriety of making 
it BO comprehensive, ' as there are many offices, and even 
' whole departments of the service, wholly nnconnected with 
' the revenue line, and cases must frequently occur in which 
'it would manifestly be useless to the public, and incon- 
' venient to the individual, to send a writer into the provinces 
' as a Collector's Assistant for two years ; ' as ' persons may 
' occasioiudly be found eminently qualified for other offices, 
' who in the revenue never render themselves useful ; ' and 
they therefore think that the Board ' should not have 
' adopted this resolution as a law to be acted on peremptorily 
'and universally, but rather as a general principle to be 
'observed on ordinary occasions.' I know of no depart- mmmiu 
ment in which the rule may not be useful. We have only ^!^ ^g 
three great departments spread over the country, namely, ^^Ti^ 
the Judicial, the Bevenue, and the Commercial : and at the rvn^e'u^ 
Presidency we have the Department of Accounts under the uccui. 
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AccoTmtant-general ; but the Houotu-able Cooit h&ve aJready 
in their letter of the let March, 1820, declared a practical 
knowledge of revenue to be an essential qualification for most 
of the higher offices at the Presidency', and for all the higher 
offices in the Judicial Department. The civil Bervants in the 
Commercial and Account Departments are so very few, as to 
make it of very little importance whether they are placed 
onder any separate nile or not ; but even to them a short 
service in the revenue line will not be without advantage. 
^1- If the young civil servant be destined for the Commercial 
^J^ Department, there are many things, a knowledge of which is 
necessary for the proper discharge of its duties, and which 
can more easily be obtained under a Collector than anywhere 
else — the prices and produce of the raw materials of the 
country, the number and condition of the weavers, the taxes 
to which they are subject, and the manner in which they are 
collected ; for it is, in fact, by the same knowledge of details 
by which rent is realized, that cloth also must in general be 
recovered without loss from the weaver. If this yonng civil 
'^■'- servant be destined for the Department of Accounts, it is Etill 
advisable that he should begin in the revenue line in the 
provinces, because he will there become accustomed io ac- 
counts, and have an opportunity of seeing them in every 
form, as well or perhaps better than he could have had at 
the Presidency ; and he will, at the expiration of his two years, 
join the Department of Accounts with as much knowledge of 
accounts, and probably with greater habits of application, 
than if he had never gone up the country. 
^ We must also take into consideration the different results 

■'^ which will almost in every case follow, when an officer, leaving 
™* the Department of Accounts for a revenue or judicial office 
in the provinces, has previously served in the provinces, or 
has never been there. We can never be sure that snch a 
change will not happen from various causes. He may dislike 
the duties of the department ; he may see little chance of 
promotion, or he may not be qualified for the head of it, and 
Government may in consequence wish to transfer Tiirn to 
another line. If he ha.s passed the first years of his service in 
the revenue in the provinces, and is sent back to that line, he 
will return with pleasure to the provinces, and will resume 
with facility his duties in that branch of the service. If, 
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instead of the revenue, he ia tranBfeired to the judicial 
branch, he mil, from his early habits of life in the provinces 
and acquaintance with the people, acquire a taste for its 
duties. 

For whatever branch of the service the young civil servant sojfoimg 
may be finally destined, his first beginning ought never to be ^iHuia bcgm 
in the judicial. It is worse calculated than any other to form iodicuuiu. 
him for general employment. It is too apt, by confining his 
duties to the litigious and criminal portion of the community, 
to give him an tmfavourable impression of the whole body, of 
which he can seldom divest himself afterwards. It has a 
tendency, from the fixed and regular forms observed in its 
proceedings, and the implicit obedience yielded to its decrees, 
to make him unconoiliatory, indiscreet, and arbitrary, when 
transferred to an office, in the conduct of which he is in a 
great measure freed from the restraint of these rules, and is 
to be guided chiefly by discretion. 

Among the advantages of seuding the young civil servant Enrirns- 
into the provinces as early as possible, are its often saving him S^uS^Liu 
from being involved in debt by the expensive habits of the previlcapa. 
Presidency, and its shortening the term of his continuance at totiSTir 
college and expediting his entrance upon the public service, ™^Jcib. 
by his having more leisure and making more rapid progress 
in learning the native languages in the provinces than at 
Madras. These considerations, even were there no other, 
ought to induce us to persevere in sending every civil servant 
into the provinces for two years, unless in some case, which 
can rarely occur, where it may appear to be inexpedient. 

The Honourable Court disapprove of the rules excluding BeriMdmiM 
* from certain offices all persona who have not been employed SSiE°^- 
' a specified number of years in certain other offices,' and they utmerwiiom 
observe that 'the constant demand for experienced officers iirtHrtcton. 
' will generally insure a supply commensurate with the wants 
' of the service, and the selection of fit persons for filling up 
' vacant places should be left to the discretional responsibility 
' of the Government.' If Government did always caJl for men 
properly qualified, the supply would no doubt keep pace with 
the demand : if it were too much restricted in its selection, it 
would be hurtful to the public service. But it should not, 
however, be altogether without rule. The adoption of some 
general rule is useM, not only in guiding its choice, but in i . 
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etimttlatlng the oivil Berrants to acqaire the requisite qnali- 
fioations. Wben Gorermneiit ia guided merely by discreticm, 
it is apt to relax and to he satisfied vith a lower scale of 
qualification than ought to be required. It will perhaps be 
sufficient for every useful purpose to abolish the existing rules 
as too restrictiYe, and to adopt the more general instructions 
of the Honourable Court respecting the qualifications of certain 
offices as the standard by -which Grovemment will make the 
selection for vacancies. I therefore propose that in place of 
the existing rules the following be now Bubstituted : 

Ist. Every civil servant, on his quitting college, shall be 
sent to the provinces and employed for at least two years in 
the Bevenue Department as an Assistant Collector. 

2nd. The time which a civil servant, whUe belonging to 
the college, may have resided in the provinces for the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, may, to the extent of one year, be reckoned 
as part of the prescribed two years. 

8rd. In special cases, where the sending a civil servant, on 
his leaving college, into the provinces, to be employed in the 
revenue line, would manifestly be detrimental to the public 
service or to the individual, Govermnent will exercise its dis- 
cretion in disposing of him otherwise. 

4th. As far as the state of the service will admit gf it. 
Government will select such persons as shall have acquired 
s practical knowledge of revenue in the provinces, to officiate 
as Judges of the Sadr Ad&lat and of the Provincial and 
Zillah Courts, to fill the office of Chief Secretary and of Secre- 
tary to Govermnent in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, 
of Registrar to the Sadr Ad&lat, and of Secretary to the Board 
of Bevenue ; and will select, to fill vacancies in the Board of 
Bevenue, persons who have served as Collectors in the pro- 
vinces. 
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EQUALIZATION OF THE EMOLUMENTS OP THE 
REVENUE AND JUDICIAL DEPARTMENTS. 



22iid Jaaoary, 1621, 
Tee Honourable the CoTirt of DirectorB have expressed ntamitrtn 
tbeir -wish that the higher offices at the presidency should in tuum-" 
fatnre be filled with men who have acquired a competent kaov- BmotimuDU 
ledge of revenue in the provinces. It is evident, however, that nrnmaud 
this important object can only be obtained by equalizing more 
□early the advantages of the revenue and judicial lines, so as 
to make it desirable for those who have acquired experience 
in the revenue to continue in that line. Almost every hope 
' of improvement in the Bevenue Department was precluded by 
the arrangements made at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, by which the Collectors were, with regard to rank and 
allowances, placed so far below the Judges. The effects of EOketofihi 
these arrangements, had they been completed, would have ^^ 
been to have placed the comparative advantages of the two ul^Jrihs 
lines in nearly the following proportions — S^Smt. 

In the pnniiioei tweDty Colleoton, at iOO pagodu each per 

month, or with extra itema sboat 5000 pagodu per annnm 100,000 

Twenty Zillah Judges mob „ 800 „ „ 160,000 

TweWe prorincUl Jndgea from 10,000 to 12,000 pegodu eooh, 

OTBverage 11,000 pagodat perumiun ... 182,000 

It is obvions that where the disparity wa« so great, every 
person would leave the inferior line whenever he oould. 
Fortunately for the Bevenue Department, the permanent 
system was not carried throu^. A gradual change for the 
better has for some years been n^aking in the condition of 
the revenue servants; but the difference between them and i 

VOL. II. B o 
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jndieial seirants is Btill too great, as may be seen from the 
following abstract : — 

Piwentmio. Retbmue; — Tweatj CoUecton wlio nceivod in the jeai 1819-20 kIIow- 

luments of iQoeB Taiying from 20,009 rupoea to 35,851 rupees 

■nd jndidii Total mpee* 578,690 

nn^"" JuDicuL ;~Tventj Zillah Judges Kt a flxed lalar; of 28,000 mpeea 

triia. each 560,000 

Twelve proTindal Jndgea &om 35,000 to 42,000 mpeea eeek 132,000 

Total judicial rupees ... 692/N>0 

While not only the nnmber of appointmentB, but the rate 
of allowances attached to them, is so greatly in favour of the 
judicial branch of the service, every person who has any 
talent or interest, will seek to get into it. The Collector will 
be anzions to leave his own line. The revenue brsQch will be 
regarded, not as a permanent object, but as a passage to a 
better. It is proper that the respectability and independence 
of the judicial branch should be maintained, and that its 
salaries should be higher than those of the revenne, but not in 
too great a degree. When the difference of salary is moderate, 
both may be equally respectable ; when it is great, the inferior 
loses not only in emolmnent, bnt, in the estimation of the 
Rcmtdr natives, in character also. To give to the revenue line that 
"^^ weight which it ought to have in the eyes of the natives, and 

to make it worth the white of able and experienced men to 
remain in it, we must bring the two departments nearer to a 
level, not so much by reducing the judicial as by raising 
the revenne allowances, and appointing a certain number of 
Principal and Sub-Collectors. This might be done, without any 
additional expense, by abolishing, as they fell vacant, some of 
the Zillah Courts in which there was least basiness, and 
applying the saving resulting from this measure to the pay- 
ment of the Principal and Sub-Collectors. 
Hodain There are two modes in which an arrangement of this 

niHdr kind might be carried into effect. The first is by reducing 
tn^ at once a certain number of Zillah Judges and Collectors, 
enlarging the zillahs, and placing in each one Zillah Judge and 
one Principal Collector, with one or more Sub-Collectors. The 
second is, by reducing the number of Zillah Courts as vacancies 
occur, leaving the number of Collectors as at present, bnt 
making by degrees the Collectors of the more important 
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diBtricta Principal Collectors -with one Sob-Collector to each. 
Were it practicable, witbont injury to the pnblio and to indi- 
viduals, I would prefer the immediate rednetion of a portion 
of the ZiUab ConrtB, the enlargement of the zillahs, and the 
appointment of a certain number of Principal Collectors ; but 
this wonid throw many civil servants out of employment, 
without producing any adequate advantage. By reducing the 
zillaiiB to one-half of their present number, and placing a Zillah 
Judge and Principal Collector in each, there would be an 
appearance of regularity and arrangement and of a compre- 
hensive system ; but there would be nothing real bat confu- 
sion, because we have not yet a sufficient number of men 
capable of managing such extensive Colleetorates as this plan 
would require. 

The system which existed in some of the provinces under Bniu^nHiBt 
this Presidency before the introduction of the Zillah Courts, twuL lou- 
is, I think, the best calculated for their good management. ^"^ 
Under this system the Principal Collector, with the aid of Sub- 
Collectors and of an assistant as Registrar, had charge of the 
jail and committed for trial by the Judge of Circuit. Were 
this system reverted to, the Zillah Judge would be confined to 
civil jurisdiction, and the Principal Collector would exercise 
the powers of criminal Judge. However desirable the adoption 
of such a system maybe, we are not yet prepared for it. The 
village leases are drawing to a close : ryotw&ri settlements 
may be again resumed. Many of our Collectors never made 
a settlement, either village or tyotw^. They were appointed 
to office after the village leases of their districts were made, 
and have merely been employed in collecting the rents. Were 
we to make such men Principal CoUectors in distriots aug- 
mented greatly beyond their present size, with full magisterial 
powers and the charge of the jail, we should impose a duty 
upon them to which they are utterly unequal. We should, 
in appearance, introduce a system simple and uniform ; but 
we should in reality throw most of our districts into inex- 
tricable disorder. Before such a system can be safely and 
generally adopted, we must have Collectors of more revenue 
experience, and we must greatly abridge and simplify the 
magisterial duties which would devolve upon the Principal 
Collector. 

The plan which I propose to adopt at present, is to abolisfaOQic 
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Qnivii Bome of the ZUlah Courts vhich have least basineBB, TrheneTer 

tbenambu they fall vacaut, and to appoint at the same tune, and in the 

cnnruud Bome gradual manner, a Principal and Sub-Collector to some 

irfiab-cr)!- of the largest and best-regnlsted Collectorates ; to raise the 

nme ottbt salary of the Principal Collector, bo as to place bim nearly on 

5^^^ an equality with the Third proTincial Judge in some Gollecto- 

J]™j^"^ rates, and with the Second Provincial Judge in others. The 

SiiJ«S)lff advantages which may be expected to reeult from these 

^^^, meaBoree, when connected with the resolation of the Board, 

k^mate- ^7 vhich all the junior Berrants must serve at least two years 

"™'' in the Revenue Department in the provinces, are that we shall 

have a regular gradation of provincial revenue s^rants, 

namely, ABsistant Collector, Sub-Collector, and Collectcnr or 

Principal Collector ; that we shall not have to bring men from 

other departments, totally nnaoquainted with revenue, to act 

as Collectors ; that we shall among the Sub-Collectors always 

find men prepared by practice to discharge creditably the 

duties of Collector or i^incipal Collector ; and that as the 

Principal CoUectora will have no inducement, as now, to quit 

their own line for the judicial, we shall have the benefit of their 

services being continued where they are most useful to the 

public. It may be objected to the proposed measure, that the 

enlargement of the zillahs will throw too much business apon 

the ZiUah Judge, and will cause considerable inconvenience to 

parties and witnesses by increasing the distance of the court 

from their homes. But in answer to this it may be said, that 

the distance will not be more than it is at present in several 

of the more extensive zLUahs; that the business will not be more 

than it now is in the more populous zillahs ; that the civil 

business is every day diminishing, and will still be greatly 

diminished, by extending the jurisdiction of the district mnn- 

sifs, by which more time will be left for attending to the 

despatch of criminal business, and that the proceedings of the 

Circuit Judges will be much facOitated by having fewer stationa 

to visit. 

DiAidia pro- T^e office of Zilloh Judge of Yizagapatam is now vacant ; 

axamcndiiK the couTt at that place may be abolished, and Vizagapatam 

>»*^ and Ganjam formed into one zillah with its court at Chicacde, 

which is a central and convenient station. Tanjore and 

Coimbatore should be made principal Collectorates, with one 

Sub-Collector in each. I select these two districts, because 
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llanjore, from its wealth, popolation, and revenae, ib one of 
our most important districts, and Coimbatore one of those in 
vhich the ryotwiri system is best nnderstood and conducted, 
and beoanse both are districts in which we have every reason 
to believe that Sub-Collectors will be well trained. 

I reckon that the saving arising from the abolition of the ^tioiui 
Zillah Court will nearly defray the expense to be incurred by ?J^^ 
the appointment of two Principal and two Sub-Colleetors. 

Though the saving in one department, and the eipenditore ^^'^^ 
in the other, have no necessary connection with each other, £^(7^°* 
yet it is satisfactory to find that the additional charge can be J^"^^^ 
met by a corresponding redaction ; but, even if the case had ^^J^ 
been otherwise, I should have thought it advisable to carry S^'-^'S?'' 
both measures into effect. I should have regarded as an idle ^a^^' 
waste of public money the keeping up of a Court, when the ^i*^"*^ 
redaction of its business enabled us to do away with it without 
the smallest inconvenience to the country, and I should have 
proposed the appointment of Principal Colleetors as a measure 
indispensable to the future security of the revenue, even if 
there had been no saving in the Judicial Department to cover 
the charge. I regard the saving in the judicial branoh as 
permanent, but the additional expense in the revenue as 
temporary only ; for it wiU gradually be made up from im- 
provements in the administration of that department, in 
consequence of its falling into more experienced hands. 
Nothing is so expensive as inexperienced Collectors. Much 
more than the amount of their allowances is lost every year in 
revenue from their mismanagement, and when the afTairg of 
their districts have in consequence fallen into disorder, we are 
obliged to submit to the additional expense of a commission to 
inquire into the causes of it. We must, under every system, 
always expect to have some bad servants, but when the system 
itself is bad, we can expect to have but few that are good. 

We should form a very erroneous judgment of the important :nfi«n<B oi 
influence of the office of Collector, if we, suppose that it was Botwoflnod 
limited merely to revenue matters, instead of extending to •umo." 
everything affecting the welfare of the people. In India, who- 
ever regulates the assessment of the land-rent, holds in lus 
hand the mainspring of the peace of the country. An equal 
and moderate assessment has more effect in preventing litiga- 
tion and crimes, than all our civil and criminal regulations, i 
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Whes tbe lands are accurately Borveyed and registered, the 
numerous suite which occur where this is not the case, regard- 
ing their boundaries and possesBion, are prevented, and when 
the aBsesBinent is moderate, every man &ids employmeot, 
and the thefts and robberies which are committed, in conae- 
queuce of the want of it and of other means of subBistence, 
almost entirely cease. When the people are contented, those 
incorrigible ofTenders who live as bajiditti and make robbery a 
trade, find no protection or encouragement, and are all grada- 
aJly taken or expelled from the country. 
iJu^u™ If we employ inexperienced Collectors, if our assessment is 

by equiubiB not onjj Unequal but in many places exceseive, if we have no 
HHimiuitg. correct detailed accounts of the lands, litigation will increase 
every day, and all our courte will be inadequate to the adjust- 
ment of them. Nothing can so effectually lighten and 
diminish the business of the courts as a good settlement of the 
revenue. 
HwmrHto I do uot expect that the measure now proposed will occa- 
piovidiDg'" sion any rapid improvement in our revenue administration ; 
but I am confident that it will ultimately produce aU the 
advantage which we can reasonably expect. Some of our 
Collectors understand theii business, but others know very 
little of it. When Assistants are placed under such men, they 
learn nothing : they follow the steps of their superiors, and it 
ia only in the case of extraordinary talents that any improve- 
ment can be looked for under snob dtBadvantages. In districts, 
therefore, where a bad system has long descended from one 
set of inefficient men to another, we must not hope to train 
up able Collectors. This can be done only in districts where 
a good system now exists. We ought, therefore, to send a 
large proportion of Assistants to such districts ; but as it will 
be many years before any considerable number of these 
Assistants can become properly qualified to take charge of dis- 
tricts, it will be a long time before good Collectors can be 
found for all those districts in which they are now wanted. 
When this is done, but not before, the CoUectorates may be 
enlarged, if it should be deemed expedient for the sake of 
economy. If we were to enlarge them before we had Collectors 
qualified to manage them, we should, instead of effecting a 
saving, incur additional expense, by the loss which would be 
occasioned by their incapacity. Though I am therefore averse to 
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an; enlargement of ihe Collectorates in general, I do not mean 
that ve should carry this principle bo far as to be precluded 
from incorporating one or two of the smaller CollectorateB with 
the adjacent ones, when it may be foimd convement. 

It is not necessary to lay down any specific rules for the tmoetot 
office of Buh-Collector, as its duties are safficiently known, couwson. 
The Sub-Collector performs in his own district all the duties of 
Collector, under the orders of the Principal Collector. The 
revenue of his district should be from four to eight lakhs of 
rupees according to the nature of the country, more where 
rich and populous, and less where poor and thinly inhabited. 
Five or six lakhs of rupees will in general be the best standard. 
It ought not to be too high, because by giving him too much 
employment he would not have leisure to learn sufficiently all 
the village details of revenue which are so essential. It is by 
placing him in a district of moderate extent, and reheving him 
from all correspondence, except with the Principal Collector, that 
he has ample time to make himself acquainted with the details 
of every branch of the revenue, to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of the village institutions, to inquire minutely into the 
state of the country, and to see the efTect of the assessment 
upon the ryots. This useful knowledge he can acquire only in 
a small distriot, but when he has once acquired it, he will have 
no difSculty in applying it npon the most extensive scale to 
other districts, and in managing the revenue affairs of the 
largest. 

It is to the want of a sufficient degree of previous training, prMnn or 
and to the consequent incompetency of many of our local ben™Mu 
officers, that we are chiefly to ascribe the complaints of the "mpio^nt 
pressure of business which have been so frequent of late e^j^V 
years. The complaint of pressure of business on Collectors b^ibe' 
is often either not fonnded, or arises from want of system nbaiur 
in conducting it, as is obvious from its being sometimes least 
heard in those ryotwir districts where the details are greatest. 
We must not always suppose that the difficulty of getting 
through business is a proof of there being too much ; for we 
shall probably, on esamination, find that it arises horn some- 
thing in the nature of our regulations which unnecessarily 
impedes its progress. We may easily, by injudicious rules, so 
embaiTass business as to make that which ought to be done 
by one person too much for three. It is useful in public, as i 
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well aa in private OBtabUskments, to abridge labour; and 
much ma; be done in this way by method. Before, therefore, 
-we admit that more European Beryonts are neoessar; in any 
quarter, we shoold ascertain whether the pressure is real or 
artificial ; whether it originates in the nature of the busineBs 
itself or in the restraints of injudicious rules. The employing 
of too many Emropean agents serves only to produce indolent 
hftbitB, which reach the native establishments, and render the 
whole department dilatory in all its operations. Whatever be 
the number of agenta employed, the labour will be diBtributed 
to all, and each will think he has enough. The pressure of 
busineas, therefore, must be relieved, not by more European 
agency, but by revising our rules, and by adopting in other 
districta the system for the despatch of buslneaa, which is 
observed in the districts where it is best managed. If 
Government were always to fumiah additional aid whenever 
it was called for, they would Boon double their establishments. 
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ILL-TRBATMENT OF NATIVES BY MILITAET 
OFFICERS. 



I HATB read with attention the answere which Captain and i 

Major were required by the Commander-in-chief to make oit»onX 

to the chargfiB preferred against them hy the CoUector of wammii. 
Ball^, of ill-treating the inhabitants of his district ; and I 
am sorry to say that, after making fall allowance for the 
probable exaggerations of the sufferers, I can see but little in 
them to vindicate the conduct of these officers. It does not 
appear that the inhabitants suffered any personal injury from 

Captain , but they suffered in their property by their 

cattle being taken from them and carried to Hyderabad. 

Captain 's own statement, that the bullocks and buffaloes Fordbn 

were brought on because the owners did not appear, is a plain cutis incua 
enough indication of their having been taken by force. Buffa- 
loes are certainly uo part of the equipment of a corps, nor 

has Captain explained how they came to be so in his. It 

was his duty to have a proper supply of carriage when he 
marched, and if it had been lessened by casualties, to have 
replaced the deficiency by voluntary purchase, and paying on 
the spot. The carrying away of cattle without payment, 
however it may be softened under the name of hire, Cfua be 
regarded in no other light than that of marauding. 

The conduct of Major is much more reprehensible pbumuh 

than that of Captain ; for the outrages committed by him n^^ui 

were upon the persons of the inhabitants, for not furnishing oua. 
supplies which they had received no instructions to provide. 
He bad received no communication from the Collector, and he 
bad no cause to believe that supplies would have been readyoglc 
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for him at every stage on his route. It was hia Auiy to have 
had one or two days' aapply of grain with him in order to 
have guarded him against any accidental failore. He had 
been authorized by the GoTemment order to establish a regi- 
mental bazar, and if he had not made such progress in it as 
to have been able to carry two days' Bubaistence, he ought to 
have directed the sepoys to provide it tbemselvea. He seeniB, 
after his thirty years* service, to have acquired no knowledge of 
the most common means of obviating the occurrence of dis- 
tress, and to have thought that hia own want of precaution 
might always be remedied by beating the inhabitants. He 
ought to have known that many small villages can furnieh no 
supplies, and that when suppUes are furnished by the Col- 
lector, they are generally drawn trom several villages at some 
miles' distance. His beating the potail, and his ordering the 
zillohd^ to be rattaned, to be marched as a prisoner for two 
days, and to be dismounted from the tattoo which had been lent 
to him, are sneh wanton acts of oppression as to call for the 
severest censure. 
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ON THE SERVICES OP MAJOB-GENERAL SIR JOHN 
MALCOLM/ 



2StlL October, 1821. 
I HiTB learned with deep concern that Major-General Sir Deputn«of 
John Malcolm is compelled to proceed to Europe for the UAicaim 
benefit of his health. The many and important eervices of HLsminent 
Sir John Malcolm in different situations have been so often 
brought to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors by the Supreme Government, that no praise of this 
Government can add to his high reputation. Although how- 
ever it belongs to higher authority to appreciate the services 
of this distinguished officer in the late Mahratta welt and the 
settlement of Central India, I cannot on this occasion deny 
myself the pleasure of expressing the high sense which I 
entertain of his talents, and of his unwearied and honourable 
exertion of them for the benefit of his country. Among the 
individuals who have at different times distinguished them- 
selves in the employment of the Company, Sir John Malcolm 
will always hold a high rank. His career has been unex- 
ampled ; for no other servant of the Company has ever, during 
so long a period, been so constantly employed in the conduct 
of such various and important nuhtary and poUtical duties. 
His great talents were too well known to admit of their being 
left at the disposal of a subordinate Presidency. The exercise 
of them in different situations has connected him with every 
Presidency, and rendered him less the servant of any one of 
them, than of the Indian empire at large. 

I propose that in granting Major-General Sir John Malcolm 
permission to return to Europe in compliance with his 
request, we take occasion to express in general orders our 
sense of his seirices in the terms suggested in this Minute. 

* Sir Jobn Haloolm was &d officer manta, and aubseqnentlj ended hia 
of tho Madms arnif , who had beld official career as Govermir of JJoiuba;. 
high tnilitat-f aod puUiical appoint- )l^(^lc 
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ON PECUNUEY TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN A EURO- 
PEAN DISTItlCT OFFICER AND A ZEMINDAR. 



28tli Angatt, 1821. 

cunrtt. The ceneore by Government of Mr. 'b conduct, in 

bS^g having borrowed 14,000 rupees from the late zemindir, and 

*ii^gbi9 permitted hia cash-keeper to receive a legacy by the semind^'a 

(?^l!d^ will of 10,000 pagodas, has long aince been prononnced ; and the 

k Kiaiiiati. Board of Revenue, in transmitting it to him, were directed to 

ascertain whether the legacy had been paid. Hifi answer was 

received in a letter from the Board of Revenue of the 27th 

March, 1820 ; but as no order was then passed upon it, the 

decision of the Board ought now to be given without farther 

delay. In answer to the observation of Government 'that 

* the money he borrowed did not bear interest, and, therefore, . 

* that Mr. inadvertently, the Governor in Council is 

* willing to believe, but in truth did, in breach of hia revenue 
' oath, accept a sum of money by way of gift from a zemindiir 
' paying rent to the Company,' he states that a very unex- 
pected call on him induced him to take the money from the 
zemind^, only until he could make arrangements for drawing 
the amount &om his agents ; that the zemind^ was not a 
single rupee in arrears to Government at the time ; that 
he deposited Company's bonds as security for the debt with 
the zemindar; that he soon 'after discharged the amount 
' with interest ; and that he is convinced Government will 
' do him the justice, on rejection, to remove from their 
' records their former opinion, as it was given nnder an imper- 
' feet knowledge of these facts.' In answer to the remark on 
his attending while the late zemindar made his wHl, and 
allowing him to make a bequest of 10,000 pagodas to a 
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raromite pablio Berrant of his ovm — ^that it vas ' a transac- 
tion -wliich the Qovemor in GoiinoU cannot doubt that 

Mr. will Tiew with onfeigned regret,' — ^he answerB, 

How was I to prevent it, and would it have been justice to 
that servant, supposing him to be the favourite it is said 
he is of mine, to have deprived him of a fortune which no 
length of service would have procured, more particularly bo 
as the Board of Revenue had stopped his promotion ? ' 
I am so far from thinking that the explanation given by i 

Mr. ought to induce Government ' to remove from their w otto?°* 

'records their former opinion,' that I rather think it ought »pi*iiutDii. 
to make us regard it as too lenient. He not only acts wrongly, 
but he defends his conduct, and does it in such a manner as 
to show evidently that he is ignorant of the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. He borrows money of a zemind^ in 
defiance of his oath, and justifies it on the ground of an 
unexpected demand, and of his having paid interest ; and he 
seems to think that there is no harm in such transactions 
when no profit attends them. Had he paid double interest, 
it would, in my mind, have made no difference in the nature 
of the case, for it is not changed by profit or loss : particular 
circumstances may aggravate the culpability of the trans- 
action, but none can so mitigate it aa not to render the officer 
engaged in it an improper person for any situation of high 
public trust. Whether a Collector borrows money on an 
emergency, as an accommodation, or from more interested 
motives, the effect is the same in lowering the character of our 
administration. The inhabitants can have no respect for a 
Collector whom they know descends from his high station to 
receive favours from a zemindar. They will make no nice 
distinctions abont the rate of interest or the causes of the loan ; 
but they will justly conclude that the same impartiality in 
matters concerning the zemindar is not now to be expected 
from him as before the loan. 

A Collector should have no money dealings of any kind AConwior 
with any zemindtir or other inhabitant within his jurisdiction. ^^^^" 
He should stand aloof, and not only be free from all such ^riih^in- 
conoems, but be above all suspicion. It is only by such hStfwkt. 
conduct that he can maintain the dignity of his office, and 
preserve the respect and confidence of the people, and dis- 
charge properly his duty to the State. GooqIc 
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[J^"™ The answer of Mr. respectii^ the legacy to his 

mu^S ^"'siit' is not less censrirable than that regarding the loan to 
himself. The language is highly disrespectfnl to his imme- 
diate Bnperiors, the Board of Bevenae, and the sentiments 
vhich it conveys, evince the same inBenaibility to what con- 
etitates right conduct or high principle. He asks, ' bow was 
'I to prevent it!' and 'would it have been justice to have 
' deprived him of a fortune ? ' He could easily have pre- 
vented it ; a single word from him would have been enfficient. 
He had only to tell the zemind&r that he did not wish it, 
and not a rupee would have been left to the servant. No one 
will believe that the zemindfir could have had any other 
reason for leaving such a legacy to a person totally uncon- 
nected with him, than the wish of securing the influence which 

he supposed him to have over the Collector. Mr. 

thinks that it would not have been just to have deprived his 
servant of his fortune. He would not only have been justified 
in doing so, but his looking on and permitting him to obtain 
a fortune from a dying zemindir was a gross abandonment 
of his public duty. He calls it a piece of ' singular good 
fortune.' Such good fortime has never been singular where 
there have been rich zemindflrs and indulgent Collectors. He 
may imagine that it does not affect himself because he has 
received no share of the money, but the inhabitants will form 
their own judgment: they will not easily separate the Col- 
lector from his servant, and they must be very different from 
those of other districts if they can have any respect for the 
character, or any confidence in the impartiality of a Collector, 
who himself receives loans and permits his servants to receive 
legacies from zemind&rs. 
PnmuHi So much time having elapsed since the most objectionable 

i"g •ti'th tha' acts charged against Mr. took place, and since the 

™^ sense of Government was expressed upon them, I do not 

think that any proceedings ought now to be adopted against 
him, but that the whole case should be submitted to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors for their decision. I 

think, however, that Mr. should be removed to some 

other district, whenever it can be conveniently done ; for, after 
what has happened in Ountoor, no advantage can be expected 
fi-om his continuance in that district. The opinion of Govern- 
ment on the explanations of his conduct regarding the loan 
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and the legacy, aod on his proceedings as Magistrate against 
the widow, Bhoald be commnnicated to him without delay. 
He Bhould not be permitted to suppose that the silence 
of Govemment has resulted £rom any approval of his mea- 
snres, or that these measureB are not yet likely to draw npon 
him the displeasure of the Honourable Court of Directors. 
It would have been better if Government had not been pre- 
vented by the long intervals in the proceedings regarding 
Gimtoor from doing at once themselveB all that was necesBary 
for vindicating the character of their administration ; for it 
is of the ntmoBt importance to maintain the public character 
of OQT servants, as without it all regulations must be in vain. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



12th NoTomber, 1622. 

I Thb 4th charge is — 'That the late Collector and magistrate 
'did borrow money from the late Yeuliata Gonda Rfo, in 
' violation of his public duty.' 

The CommiBBioners and the Sadr Ad&Iat acquit Mr. 

upon this charge, of any violation of hie public duty. The Com- 

> miseionera observe ' that Section U., Regulation XIX., 1802,' 
prohibits only the lending 'of money to zemindars.' The 
Sadr Ad&lat observe that there wag no personal communication 

respecting the loan between Mr. and the zemindir, and 

' that the loan cannot be said to have been contracted by the 
' defendant, he not having known at the time who lent the 
' money, and there being no entry in Gonda Rfio'a accounts 

' to the debit or credit of Mr. .' 

<Mto(K« I cannot subscribe to this opinion. I must maintain that 

■^t the loan was contracted by the defendant ; for if the money 
had been got from a soucar, or merchant, it would still have 
been liable to the objection of being a loan from an inhabitant 
paying revenue to Government. But I may go further, and 
maintain that the defendant did actually contract the loan 
with the zemind^ ; for he must have known that there was no 
other person at Guntoor who conld or would lend the sum 

required. Janikar&mana, Mr. 's servant, to whom the 

Company's bonds with Mr. 's blank endorsements were 

given to sell, says, that ' there was no one then to be found 
' at Gontoor to buy those bonds, and that as there had been 
'friendship for a long time between B4j& Milr&z Venk&ta, 
' Gonda Hio and witness, he took the bonds to him.' Gonda 
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B£o declined buying them, but received them in pledge and 

lent the money. Although Mr. deposited bonds to the 

amount of the money received, and paid the full interest, 
I cannot but conBider the trangaction as a breach of his 
revenue oath. The words of the oath are — ' Will not demand, 
' take, or accept, &o., from any person paying or liable to pay 
' any tribute, lent, or tax to, or for the use of the said united 
' Company, any sum of money or other valuable thing by way 
' of gift, present, or otherwise ; ' and though he did not actually 
receive any gift or present, he received accommodation, and 
accommodation is a valuable thing ; for it is always worth as 
much as would be given in order to obtain it, and the sum of 
monjsy here received does certainly come within the meaning 
of the word otherwise. The fact of there being no entry in 

Mr. '8 name in Gonda Bao's accounts proves only that 

the loan was not considered aa an ordinary one. Gonda Bao 
refused at first to receive any interest, and I have no doubt 
that he would have advanced the money without any deposit 
whatever, and never have called for either principal or interest, 
and thought himself fortunate in having laid the Collector 

under an obligation. I believe that Mr. 's own account 

of the matter is perfectly correct, ' that a very unexpected call 
' on me induced my taking the money only until I could make 
' arrangements for drawing the amount from my agents.' I 
believe that there was no corrupt motive ; but we are not to 
consider the motive only, but also, whether the act itself was 
not contrary to public duty and injurious to the character of 
the revenue administration of the country ; and this is the more 

necesBary, as higher authorities than Mr. seem to think 

that acts which, if permitted, must produce these bad con- 
sequences, may be justified by the absence of a corrupt motive. 

I acquit Mr. fully in every part of the charges against 

him of any corrupt motive whatever ; but still I think that his 
conduct has been so improper as to disqualify him from ever 
being employed as Collector of Gnntoor. I see in him no want 
of principle, but a great want of perception as to what con- 
stitutes propriety and impropriety in the conduct of a public 
officer. I am not surprised, therefore, that labouring under 
this defect, he should consider himself as perfectly blameless ; 
but I have been both surprised and concerned to find that 
both the Commissioners and the Sadr Ad&Iat concur in this 
VOL. n. T <■ 
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Bentiment, aod seem, if poBBible, to have a better opmion of 

Mr. 'a conduct than himself. 

The Commissioners, in speaking of the beqaest of 10,000 
pagodas to Krishna B&o, observe that 'he or any other 
' gentleman possessing ordinary feelings of generosity woald 
' have spumed the idea of seeking security from undeserved 
'imputation at the expense of depriving an inferior fellow- 
' servant of a handsome provision for life.' This is language 
more suitable to inferior servants defending their malprac- 
tices, than to men in the high office of Commissioners. The 
Sadr Ad&lat, in speaking of the same transaction, say, 
' That the permitting of the bequest to be made is certainly 
' proved, but we do not see how the defendant was bomid or 
' could be induced to prevent it, and that they cannot do 
' otherwise than come to a decided conclnsion that the 
' money was bequeathed from a feeling of friendship and 



The Commiasionera, in speaking of the 14,000 mpees 

borrowed by Mr. , say that ' if the borrowing of money 

' from a zemind4r under any circmustance be held to be a 

, 'violation of public duty,' Section II., Regulation XIX., 1802, 
ought to be amended, as it ' prohibits only the lending of money 
' to zemind&rs, and hence well-meaning and nnsuapieioue per- 
' sons may (the senior Commissioner apprehends) be led to 
' infer that there can be no harm in borrowing,' The Sadr 
Adalat, in speaking of this tranBaction, declare that it doee 
not appear to them ' to have been any violation of his pubhc 
'duty or of propriety.' The Judges, in delivering these 
opinions, seem to have been misled by their want of 
experience in revenue affairs preventing them from per- 
ceiving the mischievous effects which would result from per- 
mitting Collectors to borrow, and their servants to receive, 
legacies from zemindirs ; otherwise it is impossible that they 
could have pronounced snch acts to be no violation of public 
doty or of propriety. 

I think, notwitfastanding what has been said by the Com- 

i missioners, that we have many Collectors who would not 
have epomed the idea of preventing a principal native 
revenue servant from receiving from a zemind^ of his Col- 
lectorate a handsome provision for life, and that we have 
many who woold neither borrow nor receive themselves, nor 
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permit their Berrants to do so. It ie degrading the Collector 
to call him the feUow-Berrant of the native revenue officers 
vhom he appoints and diBmisses, and to speak of him as if 
he ought to have a fellow-feeling with them, and ought not to 
stand in the way of their good fortune. He is not their 
fellow-Bervant, but their master ; and it is his doty to stand 
in the way of their good fortune whenever it comes in Buoh a 
shape as to he likely to affect his own character or that of the 
Government. We cannot safely permit in revenue adminis- 
tration what we cannot publicly avow. What would be the 
effect of a public declaration that Collectors might borrow and 
their native servants receive legacies and donations from 
zemindArs and othera, provided the motive were private 
friendship and not corruption? It would in a very short 
time produce ouiversal corruption and embezzlement, and 
lower both the revenue and the character of Government and 
all its officers. A public officer ia not to be held blomeleBs, 
merely because he does not come withiu the breach of the 
law : one holding the high office of Judge or Collector ougbt 
to be guided rather by a high sense of character and propriety 
than by the fear of the law. He ought to feel that the Regu- 
lation which prohibits lending, virtually prohibits borrowing ; 
because the object was to prevent extortion and oomiption, 
though lending only was prohibited, as uBm-ious loans were in 
former times the great sources of the evil to be remedied. He 
ought to have no money deaHngs whatever with any native 
under his authority, and he ought by every means in his 
power to prevent his native servants from having any such 
dealings, or from receiving any legacies or donations from 
any zemindiir or inhabitant residing within his jurisdiction. 

In a former Minute, dated 28th August, 1821, 1 stated that oi^ 
I was induced by the long time whieh had elapsed since the ^^^ 

sense of Government had been expressed upon Mr, 's JJJSS 

conduct, not to proceed further against him; hut I recom- ^^ 
mended that he should as soon as convenient be removed 
from Quntoor to another district, and that the whole case 
should be submitted to the Honourable the Court of Directors 
for their decision. Had I taken up the matter on my first 
arrival in this country, in June, 1820, 1 would have proposed, 
not his trial, but his immediate removal from office ; but 
having overlooked it in the hurry of other affairs, and beina^|„ 
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also nnwilling to reviBe or deviate from the course followed by 
our predecessors at this Board, who appeared to have been 
aatisfied with passing censure, I thought it best to refer 
the subject to the Honoorable Court of Directors. Ah, how- 
ever, orders were in the mean time received from the Honour- 
able Court for instituting proceedings into Mr. 's conduct, 

I regarded them as sufficient authority for us to act, without 
the necessity of strictly adhering to the intentions of the 
former Board. I therefore began by doing what I thought 
should have been done at an earlier period, namely, recom- 
mending the removal of Mr. from the office of Collector. 

His removal was preferred to his suspension, becanse it would 
leave no ground for alleging, as bad been done on a former 
occasion, that the acting Collector had an interest in estab- 
lishing the misconduct of the suspended one, and because 
I thought that, whatever might be the result of the trial, 
he ought not to be restored. He has now been acquitted 
by his judges, and had they also found that the legacy and 
the loan were disproved, he would have been entitled to 
restoration. But as both these facts remain uncontradicted, 
and have been made.known to every person in Guntoor by the 
long public trial which has taken place, to restore him would 
be to proclaim to the inhabitants of that district that his 
conduct in borrowing money himself, and in permitting his 
servant to receive a legacy from a zemindiir, was authorized 
by Government. 

Tin Amo- Mr. states in his defence that his character can only 

ounr^mrat be Cleared by his restoration ; but Government must look to 
tam^u^ its own character as well as his, and take care not to lower it 
in the eyes of the people by appearing to sanction, in the 
remotest degree, in its public ofBcers, acts so contrary to the 
oonnminit right administration of the country. Government always can 
vbMta^T and ought to judge for itself, whether a pubUc servant is fit 
£uM.fli'r« for a particular office or not. It does not require for this 

SiSSn."^ purpose the decision of any court. Mr. receives a loan 

from a zemiud^, and he is present and permits one public 
servant to write a will bequeathing a legacy to another by the 
same zemind&r. His judges regard these acts as no violation 
of public duty or even of propriety. Could I concur in this 
opinion, I would propose his restoration, but as I do not, 
I most withhold my assent to such a measure. ( \^nn|(' 
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Mr. haa been most fully aoqnitted of the conspiraoy 

and corruption charged against him, and he may, therefore, 
be employed in any other district than Gontoor, vhen an 
opportnnity ofEers; bnt until he abandons his present 
opinions respecting the privilegea of revenue serrants in 
receiving legacies, I should be nnTrilling to recommend his 
being employed as a Collector. 
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OFFICE OF REVENUE AND JUDICIAL SECRETAEY. 



23id Jauiuuy, 1824. 
importuico Under all GoYemments it is adTantageons to the commtmlty 
S'™nB that pahUc officea be paid in some degree in proportion to 
§ffl^in their rank and utility. It was upon this grotmd that I for- 
bi'Xi^ w merly proposed an amelioration of the allowances of Collectors, 
"""*"' and it is upon this ground that I now think it advisable 
that we should recommend to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors an addition to the salary of one of the Secretaries to 
Grovemment. 
ludequer There is hardly an ofBcer under the Government whose 
n^^bT salary, with regard to the importance of his duties, is so 
(D'coTem-" inadequate as that of the Secretary to Government in the 
jnaicii uid Judicial and Sevenne Departments, The salary of the Chief 
putmenu. Secretary is about what it ought to be in comparison with that 
tuc of the heads of the principal departments. The salary of the 

Military Secretary is on a moderate scale, but it is sufficient, 
as it would be regarded as an ample remuneration by any 
military officer who might hereafter be appointed to the ofBce. 
That of the Secretary in the Public Department requires no 
increase. Of all these offices, that of the Judicial and Geveuue 
Secretary alone appears to me not to have been placed on the 
level to which it is entitled from its great utihty and its 
extensive and compUcated duties. This inattention to its 
importance seems to have arisen trom various causes : to 
its having in 1800, as well as the offices of the other Secre- 
taries to Government, been entrusted to young men of only 
six years' standing, who could not by law draw a high salary ; 
to the field of our practical revenue knowledge having been 
very limited until after 1799 ; to our judicial establishmenta 
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haTing been only began in 1602 and not been finished imtil 
1806 ; and to the Bnbordinate Secretaries having during that 
period, and for some years afterwards, bean considered as mere 
deputies of the Chief Secretary, by whom all the important 
buHiness of each of their offices was performed. This practice, 
however, as far at least as regards the Judicial and Bevenae 
Secretary, has unavoidably ceased for many years past. The 
business of his department has since then greatly increased, 
and is growing every day, and is now too extensive ajid diffi- 
cult to be taken up casually by the Chief Secretary, or by any 
person bat himself, and he alone must discharge the whole of 
its arduous duties. When there was less business to be done, 
and when the office was of less consequence, it was regarded 
merely as a step to something higher, and the salary was 
therefore no serious objection. It was usually held by young 
men, who soon left it for something better. This practice 
might not then have been attended with much inconvenience ; 
but from the change of circumstances it could not now be 
admitted without great detriment to public service. It is 
absolately necessary to the efficient discharge of the businesa 
of the department that the Judicial and Bevenue Secretary 
should not be liable to frequent change, but should remain 
long in office ; but this cannot be expected while his own 
interest is perpetually urging birn to quit it, when his own 
salary is below that of almost every Collector of a permanently 
settled district, below that of every Collector of an unsettled 
district and of every Zillah Judge. The situation ought always 
to be filled by one of the most experienced and able men in 
the service ; for if its duties are properly discharged, it is 
inferior in usefulness to none under the Government. It iTitnn «f 

tha dutlM. 

requires knowledge of the most minute details and of the most 
important affairs of the State ; of the customs and local insti- 
tutions of the country ; of the condition of the people ; of the 
defects and advantages of the different modes iu which taxes 
are distributed and levied ; of our judicial regulations, and of 
their operation in protecting the persona and property of the 
inhabitants. All these matters, it is true, are under the more 
immediate management of the Sadr AdAlat and the Board of 
Bevenue. But all their statements and reports come under 
the review of the Secretary, and he should be able to ascertain 
from them how fax the general system of internal administra* i 
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tion is well or ill conducted ; in what partienlars the proceed- 
ings of the local officers have been praiseworthy or blamahle ; 
and in what our rules and regulations appear to be well or ill 
adapted to their ends ; and, by bringing this information 
before GoTemment, enable it the more easily to discover and 
correct whatever is defective. These are the duties of the Judi- 
cial and Revenne Secretary. They can be performed only by a 
man who combines talents with knowledge and great applica- 
tion to business ; but the services of such a man cannot be 
seonred in the Secretary's office unless their remuneration be 
made e^ual to what they would receive in any other, and upon 
this principle I think that the salary ought not to he less than 
that of the Second Member of the Board of Revenue. 

I have not looked to what the salary was, or to what it now 
is, because the great importance of the office was not suffi- 
ciently known when it was fixed, and it is only by the 
standard of its importance thai it ought to be regulated. 
There can be no doubt that men will always be found 
ready to accept the office upon its present salary. But such 
men, though they may be able to execute with diligence and 
regularity all its ordinary and inferior duties, will be incapable 
of discharging properly its higher and more difficult duties. 
It is impossible that the business of the State can be efficiently 
carried on, onlees the office of the Judicial and Revenue Secre- 
tary be held by « competent man ; and I therefore earnestly 
recommend that, in order to make it a desirable object for 
such a man, its salary be rendered adequate to the rank which it 
holds among the most important offices under the Govemment. 
Mr. Hill, the present Secretary, was appointed in 1812, 
and though but young in the service, he was, I believe, better 
qualified for the office than any civil servant of any longer 
experience, who was not already better provided for. His 
talents, which ought to have promoted him, have rather stood 
in the way of his advancement, by rendering him too useful at 
the Presidency to be sent away from it. I would gladly have 
promoted him to a more lucrative office in the provinces, but 
I felt that it was too late for him to enter upon a new line of 
service, and that I could not easily supply his place. I would 
therefore venture respectfully to express my hope that the 
Honourable Court will, in the event of its sanctioning the pro- 
posed increase of salary, authorize it to take place from this date. 

Google 
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ABSENCE OF THE GOYEENOR FROM THE 
PRESIDENCY. 



eth Hay, 1821. 
I BEo to infonn the Board that it ia my intentioii to ^1^ 
proceed to Bangalore and to be absent from the I^esideney ^;^'' 
for three or fomr veeks. Domestic coneiderations form the 
immediate inducement for my going, but it will afford me the 
opportunity of inquiring into the state of the districts through 
which I pass, and of aacertaming what parts of the present 
system of admimstration may be attended with inconvenience 
or admit of improvement. 

The Honourable the Court of Directors have observed as ^^^J^^^ 
follows in their letter of the 10th of February, 1807 : ' We ■^^°' 
'consider it highly proper that our respective Grovemors ^g^^g""" 
' should occasionally visit the out stations and districts under danda. 
' their respective authorities, in order to obtain, by personal 
' communication with the public officers on the spot, all the 
'circumstances pecuhar to each district.' The personal in- 
spection recommended by the Honourable Court is advan- 
tageous at all times, but more particularly at present, when 
the decennial leases are expiring, and when several modifi- 
cations of the revenue and judicial system have been adopted 
by the Board. ^ 

My absence will be short, and I shall be vithin such easy 
reach all the time, that I do not apprehend that any incon- 
venience is likely to arise from it in the despatch of public 
business at the Presidency. 

It is provided by the Act of the 89 and 40 George DI., Junogt- 
chap. 79, that when the Grovemor shall be absent from SXm!.!'" 
council ' the s^or Member for the time being, who shall be auri^uH 
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' present at the council so assembled, shall preside at snch 
' connoil.' I therefore propose that on my departure £rom the 
Presidency a notification be published that the office of Tiee- 
President in Council has devolved npon His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, and that the affairs of the Oovenuneni 
will continne to be conducted in the name of the OoTenioT, 
■who is everywhere to be obeyed as such.* 



in-oliief Bboatd bold the office of Vice- 
President in Council during thsabaencs 
of the OoTsmoT from the Pregidency, 
would seem to b«.va been oppnaed, at 
oU events, 1« tlie spirit of S3 George 
III, cap. 52, section SO, whereby the 
Commaoder -in -chief was excluded 
from Euoceeding to a vaoano; in the 
office of QoTBinoi, 'when no provi- 



w^L^ 



' eional or other mooesKv wu on the 
Euppl J Bueb vacaae; ; ' bat, 
' ma; have been the law at 
ine ume when Hnnro wrote, it baa 
been made clear bj the Indian Conn- 
ciU Aot of 1861, aectioD 31, that in 
the particular case referred to, tu. 
the temporary absence of a GoTemoa 
fiom the meeting of Council, ' th« 
' senior civil o^inat; Memba i^ 
'Council pieoent is to praaidfii.' 
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THE PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD REGULATE THE 
GRANT OP SPECIAL REWARDS TO PUBLIC 
SERVANTS. 

30th MBKh, 1S21. 

GoANTB of villages ate, by the cnetom of the conntry, the onmtaot 
proper reward of the higher class of native officera for SlJSjS'ooii 
eminent services in the political, military, or civil depart- mn^^ " 
ments. They are conferred on this class either for some '""'™- 
particular distingmshed service, or for long and able services 
as the principal officer in some important department. They 
are aleo conferred on individuals even of the humblest rank, 
vrho may have performed some extraordinary exploit, or 
rendered some essential benefit to the State. But to none of 
these classes does the petitioner belong. His rank is obscure, 
and in an office so very subordinate as that of vaMl of the 
Body^gnard, he could have done nothing of any consequence for 
the public. It does not appear that he has ever distinguished 
himBelf by any extraordinary service, or that he has any 
other titles to favour than those of zeal, integrity, and ability 
in the discharge of the duties of an humble office. 

I shall always be ready to support the claims of dis- Ski^^™ni> 
tingnished exploits, and of important services, to public ^J,^^*™ 
honours and rewards, because by doing so we keep alive the 
zeal and emulation of our native servants and strengthen 
their attachment to our government. But our rewards will 
certainly not produce these desirable effects if we bestow them 
for services so common as only to be described by the general 
term of good character. I am persuaded that we shall always 
have among our native servants a suf&cient number entitled by 
meritorious actions and important services to receive all the 
provision that can be conveniently spared for this pnrpwe, i , 
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and the more liberal we are therefore in rewarding Berrices of 

little importance, the less. able we shall be to distingnish in a 

Boitable manner thoae of a higher order. 

A>>P™ni In fixing the reward to be allowed to any individnal for 

™°»w.rt ^'^ services, it has been Mual to measure the amount by his 

^^^i>° official pay and to keep it in general within that standard. 

^^^^ The rule ia a good one, and is the safest guide for onr oon- 

S'th^fflSVi ^°'^* ' ^'^^ *^® P*y *'^ ***" native officers in the difierent depart* 

j^dnwa ments of the service shows at least the relative importuiee 

noiptont attached to their several employments. This role is, however, 

departed from in extraordinary instances where persons of 

the lowest rank, for the discovery of a conspiracy or some 

other signal serrice, have obtained pensions exceeding those 

of the highest rank. In all other cases some regard shoold 

be had to the pay of the individual, whether it be five rupeea 

or five hundred. 
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INEXPEDIENCY OP StfBDIVrDING PENSIONS 
GRANTED BY GOVERNMENT. 



2Mh September, 1821. 
I CONSIDER the -whole of the penBions to be Btill held, as pb>ioc« 
they were at first granted, liable to resmnption whenever gJSJSn'Si* 
Government please. Ab long aa they are continued, no ^mj^** 
further subdivision should be made; but the whole of each ^^^dod- 
penBion should go to the nearest heir alone, and he should be uS^.^ 
left perfectly free to make . such provision as he may think 
proper for the rest of the family. No sooner was Huasain 
Ali Khiin dead, than the Chief and Council of Masuhpatam, in 
1771, in their anxiety to protect all the members of his family, 
made a minute partition of the pension, allotting the share 
each individual was to receive, and that which was to be set 
apart for marriages, repairs of houses, and other purposes. 
Had the whole pension, or whatever part of it Government 
thought proper to continue, been granted in the name of the 
eldest Bon, Rustamjah, and his brothers and relations been 
left to depend on his bounty, he would have provided for 
them in the best way he could. They would have respected 
him as the head of the family, and the time of Government 
would not have been occupied in hearing complaints and 
setthng allowances which ought to be matters of domestic 
arrangement. In all grants by Government, whether of land 
or money, there should be no division. The thing granted 
should go entire to one heir. By this means we shall main- 
tain many respectable famihes in the country, who will be 
regarded as monuments of the Company's bounty, and will 
encourage others to endeavour by equally meritorious services 
to obtain similar rewards. If, instead of this, we permit)0(?[c 
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>- divisioQ of the grant, there will, after one generation, be no 
respectable heads of families scattered over the coontrj as 
memorials of the Company's bounty, but a crowd of needy 
litigious claimants, contending for their several shares of a 
dismembered property. "Whenever Government make a 
division of a pension among the members of a &mily, they 
attempt to do that for which they are not at all qualified. 
I do not believe that they ever yet made a division which was 
satisfactory to all the claimants concerned, and if they conld 
even make such a division, it wonld be prodactive of the 
worst effects. It would greatly extend the evil, which already 
exists, of the members of large families living in idleness and 
in great misery on portions of pensions much smaller than 
the wages of a common labourer, in place of going in qnest 
of employment, which they would do if the pension went only 
to the head of the family. It would keep alive petty intrignes 
between the difTerent claimants and our native servants, 
whenever a division was to be made, and it would increase the 
numbers of these petitions which have of late years occnpied 
so much of the time of Government, which ought to have 
been devoted to more important matters. 
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DANGEE OP A FREE PRESS IN INDIA. 



120) April, 1822. 

A GREAT deal has of late been said, both in thie country JfgJ*"" 
and in England, regarding the liberty of the Indian preBB ; q«"i™- 
and althoagh nothing has occurred to bring the question 
regularly before the Board, yet as I think it one on which, 
according to the decision which may be given, the preeervation 
of our dominion in India may depend, and as it appears to 
me desirable that the Honourable Court of Directors shoold 
be in possession of the sentiments of this GoTemment at as 
early a period as possible, I deem it my duty to call the 
attention of the Board to the subject. 

I cannot view the question of a free preee in this country sriudi 
without feeling that the tenure inth which we hold our power, f^diTiaiioi 
never has been and never can be the Hberties of the people, uh n^S» 
I therefore consider it as essential to the tranquillity of the '^ 
country and the maintenance of our Govemment, that all the 
present restrictions should be continued. Were the people all 
our own countrymen, I would prefer the utmost freedom of the ■ 
press, but as they are, nothing could be more dangerous than 
such freedom. In place of spreading useful knowledge among 
the people, and tending to their better Government, it would 
generate insubordination, insurrection, and anarchy. 

Those who speak of the press being free in this country, armphm 
have looked at only one part of the subject. They have yuh^T 
looked no farther than to En^shmen, and to the press as a Knafoi. 
monopoly in their hands for the amusement or benefit of their 
countrymen. They have not looked to its hreedom among the 
natives, to be by them employed for whatever they also may 
ctmsider to be for their own benefit and that of their country^) n|(; 
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men. A free press and the dominion of strangers are things 
which are quite incompatible, and -which cannot long exist 
together. For what is the first duty of a free press ? It is to 
deliver the country from a foreign yoke, and to sacrifice to this 
one great object every meaner consideration ; and if we make 
the press really free to the natives as well as to Europeans, it 
must inevitably lead to this result. We might wish that the 
press should be used to convey moral and rehgions instraction 
to the natives, and that its efforts should go no further. They 
might be satisfied with this for a time, but wonld soon learn 
to apply it to political purposes, to compare their own sitna- 
tion and onra, and to overthrow our power. 
A fr» pnm The advocates of a free press seek, they say, the improve- 
ftouHM ment of our system of Indian government, and of the minds 
ment. and the condition of the natives ; bat these desirable ends are, 
I am convinced, quit« unattainable by the means they propose. 
There are two important points which should always be kept 
in view in our administration of affairs here. The first ia, that 
our sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible 
period ; the second is, that whenever we are obliged to resign 
it, we should leave the natives so far improved from their 
connection with us as to be capable of maintaining a free, or 
at least a regular government, among themselves. If these 
objects can ever be accomplished, it can only be under a 
restricted press. A free one, so far from facilitating, would 
render their attainment utterly impracticable ; for by attempt- 
ing to precipitate improvement it would frustrate all the 
benefits which might have been derived from a more cautiooB 
and temperate proceeding. 
Momibiicis In the present state of India, the good to be expected fr^nn 
a free press ia trifling and tmcertain, but the mischief is 
incalculable, and as to the proprietor of newspapers the latter 
is the more profitable of the two, it will generally have the 
preference. There is no public in India to be goided or 
instructed by a free press. The whole of the European 
society is composed of civil and military ofiQcers belonging 
to the King's and the Honourable Company's service, with 
a small proportion of merchants and shopkeepera. There 
are but few among them who have not access to the news- 
papers and periodical publications of Europe, or who require 
the ud of political infonnatioo from an Indian newspaper. 
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The reBtraint on the press is very 'limited. It extends R«trictiana 
only to attacks on the character of GoTernment Eind its ™^tX™ 
officers, and on the religion of the natives. On all other 
points it is free. The removal of these restrictions conld be 
of advantage to none bnt the proprietors of newspapers. It 
is their basiness to sell their papers, and they most fill them 
-with such articles as are most likely to answer this purpose. 
Nothing in a newspaper excites so much interest as strictares 
on the condact of Government or its officers ; bat this is 
more peculiarly the case in India, where, from the smallness 
of the European society, almost all the individuals composing 
it are known to each other, and almost every European may 
be said to be a public officer. The newspaper which censures 
most freely public men and measures, and which is most 
personal in its attacks, wiU have the greatest sale. 

The law, it may be supposed, would be able to correct any f*^"**' 
violent abuse of the liberty of the press ; but this would not iui>^ 
be the case. The petty jury are shopkeepers and mechanics, 
a class not holding in this country the same station as 
in England — a class by themselves, not mixing with the 
merchants or the civil Eind military servants, insignificant 
in number, and having no weight in the community. They 
will never, however differently the judge may think, find a 
libel in a newspaper against a public officer. Even if the 
jury could act without bias, the agitation arising from such 
trials in a small society would far outweigh any advantage 
they could produce. The editors of newspapers, therefore, 
if only restrained by the law of libel, might fearlessly 
calumniate the character of public officers, and misrepresent 
and stigmatize the conduct of Government ; they would be 
urged by the powerful incentive of self-interest to foUow this 
course, and they would be the only part of the European 
population which could derive any advantage from a free 
press. 

Every military officer who was dissatisfied with his im- FneAimof 
mediate superior, with the Commander-in-chief, or with the e^'^ 
decision of a court-martial, would traduce them in the news- "nan"! ^ 
paper. Every civil servant who thought his services were '''°'™" 
neglected or not sufficiently acknowledged by the head of 
the department in which he was employed, or by Govern- 
ment, would libel them. Every attempt to restrain tht-m bywlc 
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recourse to a jury vonld end in defeat, ridicole, and disgrace, 
and all proper reepect for the anthority of Govemment 'would 
be gradually destroyed. The evil of tiie decline of aathority 
would be sufficiently great, even if it vent no farther than 
the European oommonity; ' but it will not stop there. It will 
extend to the natives ; and whenever this happens, the qaestion 
will not be, whether or not a few proprietors of newspapers 
are to be enriched and the European community to be amoaed 
by the liberty of the press, but whether our dominion in India 
is to stand or fall. We cannot have a monopoly of the free- 
dom of the press. We cannot confine it to Europeans only. 
There ia no device or continnance by which this can be done, 
and if it be made really free, it must in time produce nearly 
the same consequences here which it does everywhere else. 
It must spread among the people the principles of Uberty, 
. and stimulate them to expel the strangers who rule over them 

and to establish a national govemment. 
ct Were we sure that the press would act only through the 
f. masses of the people after the great body of them should 
have imbibed the spirit of freedom, the danger would be seen 
at a distance, and there would be ample time to guard against 
it ; but from our peculiar situation in this country this is not 
what would take place, for the danger would come upon us 
from oor native army, not from the people. In countries not 
under a foreign govemment, the spirit of freedom ueoally 
grows up with the gradual progress of early education and 
knowledge among the body of the people : this is its natural 
origin, and were it to arise in this way in this country while 
under our rule, its course would be quiet and uniform, im- 
attended by any sudden commotion ; and the change in the 
character and opinions of the people might be met by snitable 
changes in the form of our govemment. But we cannot 
with any reason expect this silent and tranquil revolution; 
for, owing to the Tninatnral state in which India will be placed 
under a foreign government with a free press and a native 
army, the spirit of independence will spring np in this army 
long before it is ever thought of among the people. The 
army will not wait for the slow operation of the instruction 
of the people and the growth of liberty among them, but will 
hasten to execute their own measures for the overthrow <^ 
the Govemment and the recovery of their national indepen- 
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denoe, which they wiU soon leam from the press it is their 
dnty to accompliah. 

The high opinion entertained of as by the natires, and the pmauuuM 
deference and respect for authority which hare hitherto pre- iwt 
vailed among ourselves, have been the main cause of our 
success in this country; but when these principles shall be 
shaken or swept away by a free press, encouraged by our 
juries to become a licentious one, the change will soon reach 
and pervade the whole native army. The native troops are 
the only body of natives who are always miied with the Euro- 
peans, and they will therefore be the first to leam the doctrines 
circulated among them by the newspapers ; for as these 
doctrines will become the frequent subject of discussion 
among the European officers, it will not be long before they are 
known to the native officers and troops. These men will prob- 
ably not trouble themselves much about distinctions regarding 
the rights of the people and forma of government, but they 
will leam from what they hear, to consider what immediately 
concerns themselves, and for which they require but little 
prompting. They will leam to compare their own low allow- 
ances and humble rank with those of their European officers, 
to examine the ground on which the wide difference rests, to 
estimate their own strength and resources, and to believe that it 
is their duty to shake off a foreign yoke, and to secure for them- 
selves the honours and emoluments which their country yields. 
If the press be free, they must immediately leam all this and 
much more. Their assemblage in garrisons and cantonments 
will render it easy for them to consult together regarding their 
plans. They will have no great difficulty in finding leaders 
qualified to direct them. Their patience, their habits of 
discipline, and their experience in war will hold out the fairest 
prospect of success. They will be stimulated by the love of 
power and independence, and by ambition and avarice to 
oarry their designs to execution. The attempt would no 
doubt be dangerous, but where the contest was for so rich a 
stake, they would not be deterred by the danger. They might 
fail in their first attempt, but even then failure would not, as 
under a national government, confirm our power, but shake 
it to its foundation. The military insubordination, which 
is occasioned by some partial or temporary cause, may be 
removed; but that which arises £rom a change in thd>^1c 
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character of the troope, urging them to syBtematic oppoai- 
tion, cannot be Babdaed. We shoold never again recorer 
OUT present ascendency. All confidence in Uiem Tonld be 
destroyed, but they woxild persevere in their designs until they 
were finally euccessfnl, and after a sangoinaiy civil wax, or 
rather, after paesing through a serieB of insurrections and 
massacrea, we should be compelled to abandon the country. 
Biieb ■ Tvnit We might endeavour to secure ourselves by augmenting 
)^^^b7 oni European establishment. This might, at great addi- 
{^^l^^tiu tional expense, avert the evil for a time; but no increase of 
'"*''■ Europeans could long protract the existence of our dominion. 
In such a contest we are not to expect any aid from the people. 
The native army would be joined by aU that numerous and 
active class of men formerly belonging to the revenue and police 
departments who are now unemployed, and by many now 
in office who look for higher situations, and by means of these 
men they would easily render themselves masters of the open 
country and of its revenue. The great mass of the people would 
remain quiet. The merchants and shopkeepers, from having 
found facilities given to the trade which they never before 
experienced, might wish us success; but they would do no 
more. The heads of villages, who have at their disposal the 
most warlike part of their inhabitants, would be more likely to 
join their countrymen than to support our cause. They have, 
it is true, when under their native rulers, often shown a strong 
desire to be transferred to our dominion ; but this feeling 
arose from temporary causes, the immediate pressure of a 
weak and rapacious government, and the hope of bett^ing 
themselves by a change. But they have now tried our govern- 
ment, and found that, though they are protected in their 
persons and property, they have lost many of the emoluments 
which they derived from a lax revenue system under their 
native chiefs, and have also lost much of their former authori^ 
and consideration among the inhabitants by the establishment 
of our judicial courts and European Magistrates and Collectors. 
The hope of recovering their former rank and influence would 
therefore render a great part of them well disposed to favour 
any plan for our overthrow. We delude ourselves if we believe 
that gratitude for the protection they have received, or attach- 
ment to our government, would induce any considerable body 
of the people to side with us in a strug^e with the native 
army. 
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t do not apprehend any immediate danger from the press. The imgn. 
It would require many years before it could produce much u^rpin-'" 
effect on our native army. But though the danger be distant, tbe preu be- 
lt is not the less certain, and mil inevitably overtake ns if the 
press become free. The hberty of the press and a foreign yoke 
are already stated to be quite incompatible : ve cannot leave 
it free with any regard to onr own safety. We cannot restrain 
it by trial by a jury, becaase, from the nature of juries in this 
country, public ofSoers can never be tried by their peers. No 
jury will ever give a verdict against the publisher of any libel 
upon them, however grosa it may be. The press must be 
restrained either by a censor, or by the power of sending home 
at once the publisher of any libellous or inflammatory paper 
at the responsibility of Government, without the Supreme 
Court having authority, on any plea whatever, to detain him 
for a single day. 

Such restrictions as those proposed will not hinder the ^'°8™of 
progress of knowledge among the natives, but rather insure ™°;8"'" 
it, by leaving it to follow its natural course, and protecting it J^^,^'"' 
against military violence and anarchy. Its natural course is ^J|^j^™7 
not the circulation of newspapers and pamphlets among the JJ^^^^^^- 
natives immediately connected with Europeans, but education ttopn*. 
gradually spreading among the body of the people, and dif- 
fusing moral and religious instruction through every class of 
the community. The desire of independence and of governing 
themselves, which in every country follows the progress of 
knowledge, ought to spring up and become general among the 
people before it reaches the army ; and there can be no doubt 
that it will become general in India, if we do not prevent it by 
ill-jodged precipitation in seeking to effect in a few years 
changes which must be the work of generations. By mild and 
equitable government, by promoting the dissemination of 
useful books among the natives without attacking their 
religions, by protecting their own numerous schools, by en- 
coura^ng by honorary or pecuniary marks of distinction those 
where the best system of education prevails, by occasional 
allowances from the public revenue to such as stand in need 
of this aid ; and, above all, by making it worth the while of 
the natives to cultivate their minds, by giving them a greater 
share in the civil administration of "the- country, and holding 
out the prospect of filling places of rank and emolument aajglc 
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indncementB to ilie attainment of knowledge, we shall by 
degrees banish Biiperstition, and introduce among the natives 
of India all the enlightened opinions and doctrines which 
prevail in oor own country. 

If we take a contrary coarse — if we, for the sole benefit of a 
few European editors of newspapers, permit a licentious press 
to undermine among the natives all respect for the European 
character and authority, we shall Boatter the seeds of dis- 
content among our native troops, and never be secure from 
insnrrection. It is not necessary for this purpose that they 
should be more inteUigent than they are at present, or should 
have acquired any knowledge of the rights of men or nations. 
All that is necessary is that -they should have lost their present 
high respect for their officers and the European character ; 
and, whenever this happens, they will rise Eigainst ub, not for 
the sake of obtaining the hberty of their country, but of 
obtaining power and plunder. We are trying an experiment 
never yet tried in the world, — maintaining a foreign dominion 
by means of a native army, and teaching that army, through 
a free press, that they ought to expel ub and deliver their 
country. As far as Europeans only, whether in or out of the 
eeryice, are concerned, the freedom or restriction of the press 
could do littie good or harm, and would hardly deserve any 
aerioQS attention. It is only as regards the natives that the 
press can be viewed with apprehension, and it is only when it 
comes to agitate our native army that its terrible effects will 
be felt. Many people, both in this conntry and in England, 
will probably go on admiring the efforts of the Indian press, 
and fondly anticipating the rapid extension of knowledge 
among the natives, while a tremendous revolution, originating 
in this very press, is preparing, which will, by the premature 
and violent overthrow of our power, disappoint all these 
hopes, and throw India back into a state more hopeless of 
improvement than when we first found her. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief has brought to 
the notice of the Board an anonymous letter in the Hindu- 
stani language, thrown into the lines of the cantonment 
at Arcot on the night of the 12th of March, urging the 
troops to murder their European officers, and promising them 
double pay. This letter was brought in the morning by the 
suhahdar-major of the 6th regiment of native cavalry to 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Foalis, the senior officer present in the 
cantonment. I received a Hindnstani letter b; the post 
Bome weeks ago, addressed to myself, complaining of the con- 
dition of the natiTe arm;, their depressed situation and low 
allowancoB, and exhorting me to do something for their relief. 
Such letters have been occasionally circolated since oor first 
conqneBts firom Mysore in 1792. I do not notice them now 
from any belief that they are likely at present to shake- the 
fidelity of our sepoys, but in order to ehow the motives by 
which they will probably be instigated to sedition whenever 
their character shall be changed. But though I consider the 
danger as still very distant, I think that we cannot be too 
early in taking meaenres to avert it. And I trust that the 
Honourable the Court of Directors will view the question of 
the press in India as pne of the most important that ever 
came before them, and the establishment of each an engine, 
unless under the moat abscdute control of their governments, 
as dangerous in the highest degree to the eziatenoe of the 
British power in this country. 



The following is a translation of the second of the 
EUndast&ni letters referred to in the foregoing Minute : — 



After very many reepeote and ealaoma the case is this. From 
yonr ooming with the appointment of Oovernor to Madras, all we 
BepofH and others and poor people vera mnch rejoiced, as we soppoeed 
yon to be one who nndeTstaitda worth, and who is a nonrisher of the 
sepoys and of the poor. Bnt now, from the connsels of some worthless 
and bod sinUrs,* and from some of yonr own acts, it appears that perhaps 
in a short time all the eepojs of the whole arm; will suffer much distrms 
from you, and become sad and displeased. Ton know well the nature 
of 0x0 labour and distress of the sepoys. There is no such labonr in any 
other profession. Ton well know how the sepoys, leariag their fathers 
and mothers, their wires and children and frieade, have acoompaoied the 
white siidtlTS from oonntry to oonntry. If there were not sepoys, there 
would be no rest foi any one on the earth. But none of the white sirdirs 
think of the worth of the sepoys. Has the whole country been gained to 
the Company by the aid of the sepoys, or by the meann of a few civil 
sirdilts? Look, and weigh this well in youi mind. If very great dia- 

* Siridr — properly aarddr — a ohief, a head nian. Here the word is mpUed 
to EoTDpeau officials. i,GoOqIc 
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tinction is oonferred b; the Trbite siTd&n on block people, bniToiy iB 
rewarded by a jemadflt or enbahdArahip, or at the utiooet by a palankeen ; 
and nov Bs. 25 have been granted to the eabahd^-mEUOTB ; and all the 
reat of the Company'H wealth, and the large monthly allowancee amonntiiig 
to thonsanda of pagodae, and all the ofQces great and small, are the share 
of the white sird&rs ; and to black people there ia nothing bat labour, and 
in all the army of year sepoys there is not two or three persons who have 
two hundred pagodas a month. If all the tabonr that we have nndei^ne 
for a year, had been performed in the eerrioe of a Moghnl QoTermnent, we 
should certainly have been rewarded with honour, respect, better pay, 
and all other things ; and in yonr darb^ we have not the smallcBt 
dignity or honour. If we enbahdirs and jemaddrs make a salaam to 
a white aird^, it is difficult for bini to make a return ; and the ciril 
sirdars are such whoresons, what do they oare about na, or what salaam 
do they make 1 If we sepo^ gain a country with the sword, then these 
whoreson cowardly ciril sirdto come to that country, rule over it, and in 
a short time fill their coffers with money and go to Europe ; and if a 
sepoy labonr all his life, he ia not fire cowries the better for it. When 
it was heard that you were coming ont as Goi^mor, all the sepC9S,8abah- 
dixB, and jemad/lrs were very glad, and still are very glad. Supposing 
you to be a sirdir who nndorstood worth, we had great hopea that 
you would certainly have rewarded ns, and giya ns bonoor. That is 
all gone. Old people, invalid sepoys, jemadin, and snbahdttrs bars been 
forcibly ponsioaed, and a few sepoys have been forcibly discharged- This 
is ezcellont justice, and owing to the invalid pension the sepoys serve 
all over the country, and the Company's Government is strengthened ; 
and if ever the invalid pension shall cease, it will be very hard to maintain 
order in the Company's Oovemment If it be in yoor mind to do 
something for the benefit or advantage of the C<»npany, it is better to 
do it in that which shall cause no loss or distress to sepoys and poor 
people ; and to distress poor people in order to benefit the Company, what 
name is there in this ! To vex and distress the sepoys and the poor men 
was in the mind of former sirdilrs. If it had not been, much good might 
have been done for the Company. The pay of the civil sirdars ia 
very heavy and their service very small, and these sirdars sleep mnch, 
and enjoy much ease. To reduce their pay would be nothing wonderful. 
What is the use of eo many Collectore and so many Zillah Courts ? For 
the whole country three or foui Collectors and three or four Zillah 
Coorts are enough. If in this way reduction be made, it will certainly be 
great for the Company's advant^, and also for your name ; and from 
harassing poor people what name will you get? In the time of the 
Nsw&b Wallajah, tahsildilrs collected all the revenue of the country, and 
justice was administered by black people. Then good order and justice 
prevailed in the country. At present, by means of these Collectors and 
Zillah CourlB, what additional revenue is there collected, and what better 
justice is there in the country ? None. And now from these CoUecton 
and these Zillah Courts the whole country has become ruined. There is 
no order in the country, and lying and thfit and bribery have become great. 
Cultivation is not properly made in the country. The ryots are 
become very proud. The ryots are not treated right in the couutry ; and 
when also the Collectors and sird&rs of the Zillah Courts, and the dubasb 
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people, and thsee writen, are happy and ebcong in the enjoyment of their 
bribes, and from these people great loes is soffered by the Compajiy, what 
lose is there to the Company from the sepoys ? A single Collector's peon 
has an authority and greatness in the conntry which cannot be expressed. 
That peou does not fight like a eepoy. If after serving a short time he 
dies, his fiunily gets pay. If a sepoy carrying a load like an aas serves 
with sirddTS twenty years, and should he ever die from fatigne, bis iomily 
doeB not get a single cowrie of pay. If at any time you mentiou the 
pnrport of this paper to civil or military sirdin, they will, according 
to tiieir respective capacities, explain it in oppoeition to the paper, so ae to 
secure their own allowances and please yon. Ton are a wise man, and 
must hear all and act according to your own judgment We tbonght 
that you and General Malcolm were men knowing the worth of sepoys. 
You should therefore make some exertion in &vour of the sepoys, subah- 
dilra, jsmadftrs, etc. It will be for your name. If not, your pleasure ia 
OUTS also There is a God. 

This petition is from the principal sepoys and others of your army. 
If any person translate this paper, let him not add or take away, but 
translate it properly and give it to the Governor, If he translate it 
wrong, the wrath of Ood and of the poople be upon him, and his head 
to the gallows ; and the cures of the college and of Collectors have two 
hundred pagodas monthly pay.and some writers sixty or seventy pHgodas, 
and these people have inAm villages. What sword have they drawn, and 
why is such great pay given to those people, and the sepoys not re- 
worded ? What snbabdArs and jemadars have two hundred pagodas 
a month? In yoor durb^ there is labour and grief, and little ease. 
Governor Sahib I make aotae little arrangement in favour of the sepoys. 
In order that yonr name may remain bright on the earth, and your 
fortune and honour be prolonged and happy; since after yon die nothing 
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UmUTES OF SIB THOMAS HUNBO. 



INTERFERENCE OF EUROPEAN OFFICIALS IN THE 
CONVERSION OF NATIVES. 



15th Novembei, 1S2S. 

DirtribDUon Ead I been at the Presidency vihen the,, correspondence 

bo^b™ between the Colleotor and Sub-CoUector of Ballfiri regard- 

>or. ing the conversion of natives was received, I should have lost 

no time in recording my sentiments upon it. I perused the 

papers when on my late circuit ; and having again carefolly 

examined them since my return, I am sorty to say that I 

think it will be advisable to employ Mr. in some other 

way than his present Bitnation. lib. tranEmitted a 

report, dated the 15th Jnne, upon the settlement of his 
district to Mr. Campbell, the Collector. Everything in ibis 
report is highly commendable, excepting those passages in 
which he speaks of the character of the natives, and of his 
having distributed books among tbem. He evinces strong 
prejudices against them, and deplores the ignorance of the 
ryots, ajid their nnooath speech, which he observes must 
for ever prevent much direct communication between them 
and the European authorities. He speaks as if these 
defects were peculiar to India, and as if all the ^rmera and 
labourers of England were well educated and spoke a pure 
dialect. He says that the natives received readily the books 
which he had brought for distribution, from which he infers 
that they are not insensible to the advantages of knowledge. 
He observes that a public schoolmaster is nowhere a corpo- 
rate village ofiBcer, and that this must have arisen from priest- 
craft being jealous of the propagation of knowledge among 
the people. I see no reason to impute the schoolmaster not 
being a corporate officer to priestcraft. There is no restric- 
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tion upon Bchools. They are left to the fEuioy of the people ; 
and every village may have as many as it pleases. Mr. 

Campbell was directed to acquaint Mr. that he -was not 

to interfere vith native schools, and to call upon him to 
state what were the books which he had dlBtributed. Mr. 

Campbell, in forwarding Mr. 'b reply to this eommiini- 

oation, observes, that he has not confined himself to the 
information required, but Las ' indulged himself in a formal 
' and most unprovoked attack upon the religion of the people ; 
' and has placed upon record, within the reach of many of 
' them, sentiments highly offensive to their tenderest preju- 
' dices.' 

Mt. says that the booka distributed were Canarese ThtSnb^jji- 

versions of parts of the New Testament, and of tracts in the !^"ti^^f 
same language on moral and rehgions subjects. They were ^""'^ 
distribated to the reddies (potails), cumoms, merchants, and 
ryots, with whom he had intercourse. A few were also dis- 
tributed among the servants of bis own and the district 
cutcherries. Sometimes, he observes, they were sought with a 
degree of eagerness. They were never pressed on those who 
received them ; his own cutcherry certainly promoted rather 
than discouraged the distribution of them. He then proceeds 
to state with seriousness his former doubts on certain points 
of faith, his subsequent conversion, and his exposition of 
various texts. He ought to know that these are matters which 
do not belong to a cutcherry, and that they concern only him- 
self, and ought not to enter into the of&cial correspondence of 
revenue ofBoers. He says it did not appear to him that the 
circulation of books in the mode which he adopted, militated in 
the smallest degree either against the letter or the spirit of the 
orders of the Government ; that be employed no official influence, 
Bo coercion, no compulsory measures ; that he usually explained 
in a few words the general nature of the contents of the books ; 
that he left the acceptance of them to the people themselves, 
and that they were sometimes sought with eagerness. He 
requests to know how far Government wish that public servants 
' should contribute their endeavours to the diffusion of general, 
' moral, and religious instruction among the natives.' He says 
that ' in anything affecting his situation,' he would not de- 
hberately do what the Collector disapproved; that he thought 
himself at hberty to use his discretion in distributing book^,)n|(; 
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and that ' he has not jet seen anything to lead him to suppose 
'that BO long as obnoxious interference with the religious 
* opinions and practices of the natives is carefully avoided, the 
' Government would wish to restrict him in its exercise,' and 
he concludes by earnestly desiring that his observations, 
together with the appendix containing the passages in scrip- 
ture to which they refer, may be recorded. 

iiMipe- It is sufficiently manifest from Mr. 'b own plain 

afii'^i'' and candid statement, that his zeal disqualifies him from 
Mng ' judging calmly, either of the nature of his own interference or 
eucb nutten. of its probablo consequonces. I agree entirely with the Col- 
lector that ' he cannot, while he holds his appointment, divest 
' himself of strong ofScial influence,' and that to obtrude his 
opinion on his ' pubhc servants, or on the reddies, comnms, 
' merchants, and ryots assembled around him on official busi- 
'ness,' was manifestly converting his official character into 
that of a missionary. Mr. in fact did all that a mis- 
sionary could have done. He employed his own and the 
district cutcherries in the work, and he himself both distributed 
and explained. If he had been a missionary, what more could 
he have done ? He could not have done so much. He could 
not have assembled the inhabitants, or employed the cutcherries 
in distributing moral and religious tracts. No person could 
have done this but a civil servant, and in Harpanhalli and 
Ball^ none could have done it hut him, yet he cannot in this 
discover official interference. He did not, it is true, use any 
direct compulsion. That would most probably have caused 
an explosion, which would instantly have roused him from his 
delusion. But he did and will continue to use, unknown to 
himself, something very like compulsion, open interference, 
official agency, the hope of favour, the fear of displeasnre. 
The people, he says, ' could have no difficulty in distinguishing 
' between a matter of authority and of option.' There can be 
no real freedom of choice, where official authority is interested 
deeply and exerted openly. A very few of the people might 
possibly have distinguished between authority and option, but 
the great body of them would have been more likely to believe 
that he acted by authority, and that what he was then doing, 
was only preparatory to some general measure of conversion. 

^nnooof Mr. promises to be guided by the orders of Govern- 

iKbngfiiK' ment in his conduct to the natives, but I fear that he is too 
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maeh tmder the dominion of hia own fanoiea to be controlled trntprm- 
b? an; legitimate authority. He has already shown by his ortimUoL 
declining compliance vith the directions of his immediate 
enperior, Mr. Campbell, how little he regards subordination 
when opposed to what he beUeves to be his higher duties. 
He appeals to Government, and while he professes hia 
readiness to conform to their decision, he desires that his 
opinions regarding the natives may stand or MI ' according 
' as they are supported or contradicted by the word of God,' 
as contained in certain paBsages of ecripture forming the 
appendix to his letter. This is an extraordinary kind of 
appeal. He employs his of&cial authority for missionary 
purposes, and when he is told by his superior that he is 
wrong, he justifies his acts by quotation from scripture, and 
by election, a doctrine which has occasioned so much con- 
troversy, and he leaves it to be inferred that Government 
must either adopt his views, or act contrary to divine authority, 
A person who can, as a Sub-Collector and Magistrate, bring 
forward such matters for discussion, and seriously desire that 
they may be placed on record and examined by Government, 
is not in a frame of mind to be restrained within the proper 
limits of his duty by any ofEoial rules. It never was intended 
to employ Collectors and Magistrates as teachers of morality 
and rehgion, and of course no rules have been framed for 
their guidance in such pursuits. Every man who has 
common sense, knows that they are contrary to his duty, and 
that no safe rule can be laid down but absolute prohibition. 

We cannot allow Mr. or any other public officer to act 

as a missionary, merely because he supposes that he abstains 
from 'obnoxious interference.' Every man has a different 
opinion regarding the obnoxious limits, and each would fix 
them difFerently according to the standard of his own seal. 

It is the declared intention, both of the legislature and of ifon-inter- 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, that the people of the r^ugm 
India should be permitted to enjoy their ancient laws and uiirM,(iM 
institutions, and should be protected against all interference of poUct ot us 
pubUc officers with their religion. This system is the wisest fiawnsuDt. 
that could be adopted, whether with regard to the tranquillity 
of the country, the security of the revenue, or the improve- 
ment or conversion of the natives. Mr. 's is the worst. It 

is dangerous to the peace of the country and the prosperity £tf^3 
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the reveniie, and ia even, as a measare of conversion, calculated 
to defeat bis omi designs. If I were asked if there woold be 
any danger from leaving him at Ball^i, I coold not possibly 
afSrm that there would : there might or might not ; hot if any 
mischief arose, it would he no excuse for us to say that it was 
BO unlikely that it could not have been expected, for we had 
had ample warning-, and ought to have provided i^ainst it. 
DiBgOT oT In every country, but especially in this, where the rulers 

tmh''^ are so few and of a different race from the people, it is the 
wfl^t^' most dangerous of all things to tamper with rehgious feelings. 
^^ They may lie apparently dormant, and when we are in 
unsuspecting security, they may burst forth in the most 
tremendous manner, as at VeUore. They may be set in 
motion by the sUghtest casual incident, and do more mischief 
in one year than all the labours of missionary Collectors woold 
repair in a hundred. Should they produce any partial dis- 
turbance which is quickly put down, even in this case the evil 
would be lasting. Distrust would be raised between the 
people and the Government, which would never entirely 
subside, and the district in which it happened, woold never be 
so safe as before. The agency of Collectors and magistrates 
as religious instructors can efTect no possible good. It may 
for a moment raise the hopes of a few sanguine men, but it 
wiU end in disturbance and failure ; and instead of forwarding, 
will greatly retard every chance of ultimate success. But 
besides these evUs, it would also produce an injurious effect on 
the administration of the revenue. Designing men of bad 
characters would soon surround the Collector, and would, by 
encouraging his hopes, and appearing to enter warmly into 
his views, soon supplant the more able and less pliant servants 
of hiscuteberry. They would gradually contrive to fill up every 
subordinate office with their adherents, whom they reported to 
be favourable to the cause of conversion ; and the revenue, 
between the incapacity and dishonesty of such men, would be 
diminished both by mismanagement and embezzlement. The 
employment by the Collector of men as his confidential 
servants, merely on account of their supporting his plans of 
conversion, would create suspicion and discontent among the 
inhabitants ; and this spirit might easily be excited to acts of 
outrage, either by men who were alarmed for their reUgion, 
or by men who had no fears for it, but were actuated solely by 
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the hope of forcing the revenue serrants ont of ofGce and 

sueceeding them. It ib evident &om Mr. 's ovm statement 

of the eagerness with which the boots were sotight by the 
ryota and other inhabitants, how ready he is to believe what 
he wishes, and how well prepared to be deceived by designing 
natives. He considers the acceptance of the books by the 
natives, who probably took them merely to flatter him, or to 
avoid giving him offence, as signs of an impression made on 
their minds. He never seems to have asked himself why he 
should have been so much more saccessfol than the regular 
missionaries. Had he been a private individual, his eyes 
would have been opened. 

If we authorize one Sub-Collector to act as a missionary, douwot 
or in aid of conversion, we must authorize all. If we find it ^^d^^ 
difficult to keep them within the line of their civil duties, how nliT'^Mm 
could we possibly in those of a religions nature restrain them 
by any rule? How could we control them in distant provinces? 
The remoteness of their situation, and their solitude among 
the natives, would naturally tend to increase their enthusiasm, 
and every one would have a different opinion and act differ- 
ently from another, according as his imagination was more or 
less heated. The best way for a Collectoi to instruct the 
natives, is to set them an example in his own conduct, to try 
to settle their disputes with each other and to prevent their 
going to law, to hear patiently all their complaints against 
himself and his servants, and in bad seasons to afford them 
all the relief in his power, and, if he can do nothing more, to 
give them at least ^ood words. Whatever change it may be rm kUob 
desirable to produce npon the character of the natives, may be mi^muAM. 
effected by much safer and surer means than official inter- 
ference with their rehgion. Begular missionaries are sent out * 
by the Honourable tiie Court of Directors and by different 
European Governments. These men visit every part of the 
country, and pursue their labours without the smallest hin- 
drance; and as they have no power, they are well received 
everywhere. In order to dispose the natives to receive onr 
instruction and adopt our opinions, we must first gain their 
attachment and confidence, and this can only be accomplished 

* Bj "lent oat," Houro meBut India withoat a lioeoM tram the Ccmt 
" Ucemwd." Aa the law then stood, of Direotor*. 
no Earap«an conld reside in British CiOOqIc ■ 
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by a pure adminiBtration of jnsticd, by moderate t 
respect for their customs, and general good govenmient. 

I have said more npon this snlijeet than it may at first 
sight appear to require, but though it has been brongbt for- 
ward by the conduct of a single indiTidual, it is a question of 
the most important concern to the welfare of the people and 
the seotirity of the State, and deserves the most serions con- 
sideration. I am fully convinced that official interference 
with the religion of the natives will deteriorate the revenue 
and excite discontent and disturbance ; and that it will effec- 
tually defeat the attainment of the very object for which it is 
exercised. And aa I am also satisfied that to permit the con- 
tinuance of such interference, would be to hazard the safety of 
oar dominion for the sake of supporting the experiments of a 
few visionary men, I recommend that it be prohibited. I 
regret extremely that it should be necessary to pass any cen- 
sure upon Mr. >. I selected him for his present situatitm 

from having had an opportunity of seeing, when he was 
employed here, that his assiduity and knowledge of the native 
languages rendered him well qualified for the office of Sab- 
Collector. I trust that he may still be nsefully employed in 
the public service in other quarters ; but he has put it oat of 
the power of Oovernment to let him remain at BalUri. He 
was not satisfied with confining his attack upon the religion 
of the natives to a private commmiication to the Collector, 
but he has, by placing it upon record, made it public. To 
continue him now, would be to sanction his conduct and to 
proclaim the design of Government to support it. No declara- 
tion, nothing but his removal, can effectually do away with 
this impression among the people. 
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TEEMS ON WHICH GRANTS OF LAND REVENUE 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. 



letb Dooember, 1823. 

The Court of Directors are averse to grants of land in per- cweaofuu 
petuity, and I entirely agree mth thent, because such grants are ^^^i^ to 
contrary to the usage of the country, and are in many respects E^m 
objectionable. In this country, under the native governments, 
all grants whatever are resumable at pleasure. Official grants 
are permanent while the office continneB, but not always in 
the same family. Grants for religious and charitable pot' 
pOBOB to individuals or bodies of men, thoagh oft«n granted 
for ever, or while the sun and moon endure, were frequently 
resumed at short intervals. Grants of j^girs or in&m lands 
from favour or affection, or as reward for services, were scarcely 
ever perpetual. It was rare that any term was specified, and 
never one or more lives ; bat it made usually little difference 
whether the grant was for no particular period or perpetual. 
The filtamghi perpetual grant was as liable to resumption 
as any common grant containing no specification of time. 
It was resumed because it was too large, or because the 
reigning sovereign disUked the adherents of his predecessor 
and wished to reward his own at their expense, and for various 
other causes. There was no rule for the continuance of grants, 
but hie pleasure. They might be resumed in two or three 
years, or they might be continued during two, three, or more 
lives, but where they .escaped bo long, it was never without a 
revision and renewal. I believe that the term of three lives is 
a longer period than grants for services were generally per- 
mitted by the native princes to run, and it is only on that 
account that I agree to a specification of time unknown in ■ 
VOL. II, X ^-'S 
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native grants. As we mnBt keep our cowles rar engagements, 
we must take care not to make them too long. 
^^^^. ^ ^° ""'■ object to the perpetual enjoyment of the fimit of 
K'rir^ his own lahour by the grantee or jigurdSr : on the contrary, 
- I think that he and every man ought to have it; not, however, 
tmder a particular cowle, but under the general regnlationB of 
Government, hy a fixed and moderate land-rent. But what 
has been propOBed by the Board of Bevenne to be given to the 
j&gird^, is not so mncb a grant for the fruit of his own 
industry, as for that of the iudnetry of otherB, and for giving 
for ever wh^t is called a pension on the land revenue. If, for 
inBtance, we give him, at a nominal quit-rent, a village which 
now pays a revenue of Ea. 2000, and has besides uncultivated 
land rated at Bb. 8000 annual revenue ; if at the end of three 
lives the occupant or proprietary ryots should have cultivated 
Bs. 1000, m addition to their former Bs. 2000, of land, and the 
jfigird&r Bb. 1000, making a total of Bb. 4000 in cultiva- 
tion — if we then, as proposed by the Board of Revenue, con- 
tinue to give him the village at the original revenue of 
Bs. 2000, we give Viim the Bs. 1000 arising from the addi- 
tional laud cultivated by the ryots, as a perpetual pension, 
and the Bs. 1000 cultivated by himself, as a landed estate 
without purchase, and entirely exempted &om public rent. 

This is not, as supposed, similar to the case of a man who 
improves his estate being allowed to enjoy the profit without 
any additional aasoBBment, because the whole of the revenue 
is paid by the occupant ryots ; the j^girdfir pays noue, nor 
ever paid any. 

In this country all land is separately assesBed or liable to 
aBsessment. But it is only that portion which is cultivated, 
which pays revenue to Government. In the above village, 
rated at Ea. 6000, the revenue was only Rs. 2000, because 
land rated at Bs. 8000 was uncultivated. Had the whole 
been cultivated, the village would have paid Bs. 6000. It is 
worth this without any improvement. It merely requires to be 
cultivated in the ordinary way. There can, therefore, be no 
claim for improvement, when none haa been made. Bnt were 
the j&glrd^ to improve and make the portion of land culti- 
vated by himaelf, and originally assessed at Bs. 1000, worth 
Bs. 2000 or 8000, he would be entitled to all the sntplas 
beyond the original Bs. 1000 as the reward of his improvement. 
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A village haying no viaste land ought never to be given in A»uta8» 
j£gir ; because as the j&glrij^ would have no land of his own, wuu und 
he would endeavour to get poeseBsion of some of that which ^™> >> 
belonged to the ryots, and there can be no doubt that the 
influence derived from hia situation would often enable him 
to accomplish his purpose by improper means. The j&gir 
ought to be given in villages having waste land. The jfigirdir 
will in this case, by the help of the exemption from the pay- 
ment of revenue during two or three lives, and by the exertion 
of a moderate share of industry, he able in that time to bring 
into cultivation and to improve a considerable quantity of 
waste land. On the expiration of the third life, when the 
exemption from the payment of revenue ceases, he will con- 
tinue to bold this land at the original assessment imposed 
upon it in its former state, and he will enjoy all increase 
above this standard which it may yield in consequence of his 
improvements, and he will be answerable only for the assess- 
ment on his own land : that of the other lands of the village 
will be collected from the ryots in the same way as before the 
grant of the j^gir. 

By this plan every jigirdfir will, at the end of the third 
life, be in possession of a landed property more or less 
valuable, according to the skill and industry which may have 
been employed in its improvement, and this is, I think, giving 
them every advantage which they can reasonably expect. 

The natives do not like the limitation to three lives in the Tht umiu- 
grant, because their own grants specify no limitation. I t<>°tbmUTri 
would he ^ad to omit it, if it could be done without affecting apcdtun. 
the conditions of the grant. It could only be done by making 
a regulation that aU such grants should terminate in three 
lives, and specifying no term in the grant itself. But until we 
shall have ascertained from experience that this or some other 
mode is less objectionable than that now in force, it will be 
advisable to adhere to it and enter the limitation in the grant. 

Jtigirs should be granted only for very meritorious ser- ^J^^^'^ 
vices; for services less eminent money pensions are the proper StJ^om 
reward. All j&girs ought to be for the same period of three ""fc.* 
lives: should instances occur in which this may he thought too 
long, it would be better rather to lessen the amount than to 
shorten the duration. If the j&girs be brought every year to 
view aa a charge against the department, there can be nogl.. 
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danger of their being allowed to increase to an mireasonable 
magnitude. Even if they went on at the rate of 12,500 
pagodas in twelve yeare, as noticed by the Honourable Court, 
they could never exceed sixty or at most seventy thousand 
pagodas, which does not appear to me to be too much to 
be given in j&0x for distinguished services throughont the 
whole of the extensive provinces under this Presidency. The 
jigix would seldom last above sixty years, because the 
original grantee would be advanced in life before he conld 
entitle himself to the grant, and sixty years is hence a long 
term to aUow for his life and that of his two successors, and 
sixty or seventy thousand pagodas may therefore be con- 
sidered as a high estimate of the maximum chairge. 
„ I shall now state the points which ought to form the 
outline of the cowle or grant ; — 

1st. The grant should be for three lives. 
2nd. It should give the sirHr rights only, and be exclusive 
of all private rights. 

Srd. After the termination of the third life all exemptions 
of rent in favour of the jfigirdir should cease. 

4th. The heir of the j&gird^ should then no longer collect 
or be responsible for the revenue of the village ; that duty 
should revert to the potail or head of the village. 

6th. The heir of the j&gird&r should, however, be entitled to 
retain all private landed property in the village which he may 
have lawfully acquired, and also all sirkir land which he ictay 
have brought into cultivation or improved, at the same rate of 
asBessment as the land may have borne previous to improve- 
ment, or, where no previous assessment may have been made, 
at the rate which may be usual for such unimproved land in 
the neighbourhood. 
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ON THE EURASIAN POPULATION. 



24th NoTember, 1824. 
The proposed allowance to half-caste vives and children Bcunuftr 
of European Boldiera is in my opinion highly objectionable. u'J!^^ 
The expense will be great beyond what we can foresee, and 5h™^S"" 
we shall be embarrassed by the accelerated increase of a race kiS^ 
for whom we cannot pro-vide, and whom we shall have taught 
by indulgence not to provide for themselTes. We have now 
for above forty years had in this country a large body of 
Etiropean soldiers, and seen ita effect on the half-caste popu- 
lation. It has augmented it, but not very materially, nor so 
rapidly as to hinder its finding the means of subsistence with • 
the partial aid of charitable institutions. This is ita condition 
under our present system. But if we change this system for 
one of giving a permission not only upon marriage, but upon 
the number of children, we shall encourage the production of 
a great and helpless population, and increase a hundredfold 
by our ill-judged humanity the distress it was meant to 
diminish. If we suppose that a haH or a third of the 
European soldiers marry half-caste women, there will be 
in India ten to fifteen thousand wives with their children 
to maintain at the public charge. But this is not all — there 
will in twenty years be several successions, because the 
number of men will be renewed two or three times over 
in twenty years. The whole body of men, by means of 
recruits from Europe, will always be in the full vigour of 
life, adding fresh families to the general mass long before 
the first set are half grown up ; so that in twenty years, in 
place of the wives and families of ten or twelve thousand, we 
ejiall have those of twenty or thirty thousand men. If the \'^^l^' 
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evil stopped here, ve shonld see its extent ; bttt this will not be 
the ease, for we shall still hEiTe upon our hands, after the 
fourteen years, a great proportion of the children who have 
attained that age. It is in vain to say that they must then 
cease to be a charge ; for after having taught them to depend 
upon U9 for fourteen years, it will not be ao easy to shake 
them off. Our indulgence will make their parents neglect the 
means which would otherwise have been taken, of obliging 
them to seek a livelihood at an early age for themselves. 
Though many of the children will, no doubt, be tai^ht to 
do BO, a still greater number will remain dependent upon 
OB ; and in order to fumish some partial relief, we shall be 
compelled to extend the practice, which has already been too 
far pursued, of forcing them into the public offices and 
various employments connected with the army, to the 
exclusion of better men and the injury of the service. 

It may be said, is nothing then to be done for this class of 
people 9 I answer, nothing more than is done by the aid of 
charitable institutions. It is the best course, not only on the 
score of economy, but also on that of humanity. It is easy 
to appeal to humanity; but it is often the harsh duty of 
Govenunent to resist its call, and never was more so than 
.on the present occasion. If we leave the half-caste people 
to themselves, they will go on as they have done for the last 
forty years, increasing slowly, according to their means of sub- 
sistenee. They will seek employment as servants, mechanics, 
ehopkeepeiB, and merchants in the towns and villages on the 
sea-coast. When there is no longer room for them there, 
succeeding generations will be forced to look for a subsistence 
as bullock-men, peons, labourers, and ryots. This is what has 
happened to the descendants of the Portuguese on the west 
coast, and there is no reason why the same thing should not 
happen to the descendants of English soldiers, if it be not 
prevented by imprudent interference. 

• ••••• 

I have already stated my sentiments on the allowance to 
™iE^i«i half-caste women and children. The measure would in time 
lead to BO much distress, and is altogether so extaivagant and 
impohtic, that I should consider myself as wanting in my 
duty if I did not earnestly recommend to the Honourable 
Court not to sanction it in any shape or in any degree, but to 
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reject it entirely. la speaking of the half-caste population, I 
have chiefly spoken of them as depending on ns, not as what 
they would be if left to themselves, but as what they are made 
by oar injudicious interference. If we limit our care of them 
to the snpport of schools, and leave them in everything else 
to their own exertions, they will become a nnmeroos, indns- 
trioos, and useful race of men ; but they must expect, like any 
other great population, to have among them every gradation 
of condition, from independence and affluence to poverty and 
hard labour. They are at present, as far as regards the 
means of living, in better circomstanoes than the people of 
England. Comparing them with an equal number of the 
people of England, there are among them a smaller propor- 
tion subjected to extreme poverty, and a greater who live 
comfortably. ThiB may last while their number is small and 
employment easily found, but it must gradually cease as they 
beoome numerous, and they must then, like every other great 
community, have their full proportion of poor. There ia no 
canse why they should not by their own exertions become a 
thriving people. They are not at present eo well qualified as 
the Hindus for hard labour, but they will gradually acquire 
the habit of labour from necessity ; and they have the advan- 
tage of having fewer prejudices and a better education, and 
this advantage of ^ucation will always continue. The 
influence of the superior Bchools at the Presidency will extend 
to those at a distance, and the acquisition of knowledge will 
DO doubt be encouraged both by the aid and example of the 
moat respectable part of their own community. 
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, ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF lEON WORKS. 



SOtb Deoember, 1624 

"^™Sf* ^ '^^ delayed giving my opinion on the requeBt Bubnaitted 
iJISilS'i™ ^^ ^' S^^t** ^ ^8 letter of the 27th October last, tmtil I 
ftr^I^ Bhonld have aBcertained from a perBopal commmiication with 
Mtaa. that gentleman the precise nature of the excluBive priyilegea 

he required. Having now Batiefied myself that there is nothing 
in them which may not with propriety be granted, I have no 
heBitation in recommending Mr. Heath's plan of establishing 
iron works in the Company's territorieB in India. Mr. Heath 
states that the iron ore is of the best quality and in great 
abnndauoe in this country, and that there is great facility in 
raising it ; that the samples sent to England by him have been 
declared to be equal to the best foreign iron for making steel ; 
that in England they have never yet been able to manufacture 
iron fit for making steel, but are entirely dependent for that 
article on foreign iron ; that 12,000 tons, the quantity of iron 
imported into England last year, could easily be supplied from 
this country and at a cheaper rate ; that iron works in this 
country would not interfere with the produce of England, 
because English bar iron, which is used here for all purposea 
except steel making, can be sold at from £12 to £14 per ton, 
and that it would therefore be more profitable to send Indian 
iron home to contend with Swedish and other foreign iron ; 
that it is a national object to supply Britain from her own 
territory with an article which cannot be produced at home ; 
and that steel made from Indian iron being better than that 
made from Swedish or Eussian iron, it would be hi^y 
beneficial to both countries, more especially when Madras has 
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BO few retmns to make for articles from Emrope, that England 
should be supplied with iron for steel making from India. 

The privileges which Mr. Heath sohcits in order to enable '^'')*?" 
him to accomplish this object are as follows : — """S'^" 

1st. An exclusiTfl grant of the right of establishing iron 'm**' 
works in the Ck>nipany's territories in India during the remain- 
ing term of the charter. This grant to extend to the three 
Presidencies, and to prevent the eBtablishment of iron works 
similar to those in Europe by any person, native or European, 
except himself. 

2nd. A lease for the remaining term of the Company's 
charter of the right of cutting fuel on sirk^ waste land, and 
raising ore at such mines as he should erect works at. 

It is not intended that this lease should interfere with any 
rights now possessed by the natives of cutting wood or raising 
ore ; but that he should have in common with them the right 
of supplying himself with the raw materials rent free, but 
paying the usual duty upon the manufactured produce. 

Srd. Authority to rent land which produces the materials 
necessary for his manufacture, such as jungle and iron ore, 
from zemindars, poligars, and other landholders ; but with- 
out prejudice to any right of common which might belong to 
the inhabitanta of the neighbourhood in the ore or jungle. 

This privilege of renting from landholders, though not 
mentioned by Mr. Heath to Government, has been stated to 
me by him as an omission which he wished to be provided 
for. It is a privilege which has occasionally been granted to 
Europeans, and to which in the present instance I see no 
objection. 

Mr. Heath has already gone to a considerable expense in roktu ht 
this project, and to prosecute it successfully he must embark ejciuHivB 
a large capital and relinquish his hopes in the civil service. <uit>i i"^ 
These considerations, however, ought to have no weight, if 
the scheme cannot be supported on public grounds. But as 
it may in my opinion be regarded, not only as a public but as 
a national object, it appears deserving of every encourage- 
ment. I should be adverse to the exclusive privilege now 
solicited, were it to interfere with any established rights on 
the profits of any trade in iron likely to be undertaken. But 
there is no chance of its causing any such interference. The 
richness of the ores of Salem and of other districts has beeq^)n|(; 
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bnovn above thirty years, vithoat anything having been done 
to extend their produce ; and unless some advantage be held 
out to the person who attempts to render them osefol, they 
Trill probably at the end of thirty years more be as much 
neglected as now. It is therefore better that there shonld 
be a monopoly for a time, in order to establish the maun* 
b>cture succeBBfully on a large scale, than that we shonld 
refuse this encouragement and look idly on for an indefinite 
period in the vain hope that some adventurer will establish 
the manufacture without requiring any exclusive privilege- 

I therefore propose that the request of Mr. Heath be 
transmitted to the Honoarable Court of Directors, with the 
earnest recommendation of the Board that they wiU take snch 
measures as may be deemed proper for obtaloing for Mr. 
Heath the exclusive privilege which be solicits." 

* The pririlegea Teoommended in fearg.bat eTentcaUj had to be olowd, 

t)ie foregoing Minute were granted to owing priDoipallj to Uie difficnltj of 

Mr. Heath, who formed a company obtaining adequate mppUes of fbel, 

and opened iron works in the diatriote and oertainuid oontinoooa suppliea of 

of SoQth Aroot, Balem, and Malabar, ohesp natire labour. 
The works were in operation for thirty 
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APPOINTMENT OF A NATITB JUDGE AT 
SEEINGAPATAM. 



6(]i April, 1S27. 
The appointment of Mr. Casamajor to the office of Beeident iMminUicd 
at Mysore seems to present a fit occasion for revising the otSniDp! 
local administration of Seringapatam, which the great changes ^* 
which the place has undergone, have for some time past 
rendered every day more necessary. The great importance of 
Seringapatam, when it fell into our hands, required that its 
civil administration should he vested in a European officer. 
Bat since that time, from the fall of the Pooua State and 
other causes, it has lost almost aU its poUtieal and military 
importance. It is no longer a principal miUtary station : its 
garrison consists only of a part of a local corps. Its numerous 
population, originally drawn together by its having been the 
seat of Government, has been for many years dispersing itself 
over the country, and the part which is left, is still diminish- 
ing every day from the want of employment and the insalu- 
brity of the climate. 

Under these circumstances, I am of opinion that the propooiu. 
employment of a civil servant exclusively for the management n^um u"' 
of the civil duties of Seringapatam is unnecessary, I think tonuoT' 
that the island of Seringapatam should be annexed to the tbeTodki^' 
CoUectorate of Coimbatore ; that all judicial authority in the ^luud" 
island should be entrusted to an intelligent native ; that his jodicui 
jurisdiction should extend over the districts of £olleg£l and 
Battimangalam ; that he should exercise all the powers, civil 
and criminal, of an Assistant Judge, and that his court should 
remain at Seringapatam until it can be conveniently removed 
to Kolleg41. OqIc 
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Rmattm Semtgapatam itself is extremely unhealthy, tmd we are 
iuuy>jiidga, not sure that Kolleg^ is favourable to the European constitn- 
tion. It is therefore desirable for this cause alone, even if 
there were no other, that natives, who are less liable to suffer 
from the climate, should be employed instead of Europeans. 
Should the experiment in the present instance prove success- 
ful, as I am confident it will, the employment of native Judges 
may then, by degrees, be extended to some other remote and 
unhealthy districts, such as Sunda, and in time to every 
place where their services may be useful. 
Eip«dt«ncT At present the highest native ofBcera in the Judicial De- 
nitfcHwittf partment act immediately under the eye of the European 
dnUM^ Judge. The highest native judicial officer, who is entrusted 
.to act for himself at a distance from the Judge, is the district 
munsif. But his situation is a very subordinarte one. In crimi- 
nal matters he has no jurisdiction, and in civil it is limited to 
suits of five hundred rupees. The district munsifs, by their 
general good conduct, have become a very important part of our 
judicial system. They have fully realized all the expectations 
which were formed of their utihty, and the public benefit 
which has resulted from their employment, ought of itself 
to be a sufficient motive for our availing ourselves of the 
eervicea of natives in a higher judicial station than that of 
district munsif. That of&ce, though no doubt respectable, 
is still very subordinate, and ought to be rather the beginning 
than the limit of native promotion. We ought to look forward 
to a time when natives may be employed in almost every 
office, however high, and we ought to prepare them gradually 
for such a change, by entrusting them with higher duties from 
time to time, in proportion as experience may prove theii 
being qualified to discharge them. 
AdnDtaim The employment of natives in high offices will be as much 
tan. for OUT owu advantage as for theirs. It wiU tend both to the 

economy and efficiency of the administration of pubhc affairs. 
Every time that a native is raised to a higher of&ce than had 
before been filled by any of his countrymen, a new impulse 
will be given to the whole establishnient : the hope of attaining 
the higher office will excite emulation among those who hold 
the inferior ones, and improve the whole. But this improve- 
ment will take place in a much greater degree when the new 
office is one of a high and independent nature, like that of a 
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jadge : the petsoD vho U appointed to it will be oonscious 
that he enjoys some share in the adminiatratioD of the affairs 
of his country — he will feel that his own rank and character 
have been elevated by his haviag been selected for the high 
ofBce which he holds, and his feeling wiU pervade every olas3 
of the depaj-tment to which he belongs. I do not mean to say 
that we are not to expect misconduct in a native judge. We 
shall certainly meet with it in him, as in all classes of public 
servants, and when we do, it must be ponished by dismissal ; 
but this ought not to discourage us from continuing the office, 
for I am convinced that the instances of misconduct wiU 
not be numerous, that they will become rarer every day, and 
that they will weigh nothing in comparison with the ad- 
vantages to be derived &om the employment of native 
judges. 

I think that the native judge ought to have all the powers nuitshidKs 
of an Assistant Judge, because to give him less would not ths^K^' 
answer the purpose, either of enabling us to vrithdraw the uii*Jnd^. 
European Judge from Seringapatam, or to make the experi- 
ment of improving the native branch of the Judicial Depart- 
ment by the employment of a native judge ; and because it 
would lead to minecessary embarrassment and confusion, by 
involving the necessity of creating a new office with judicial 
authority di£Ferent from that of any other existing judicial 
offic&r; whereas by giving him the same power as an 
Assistant Judge, his office will differ from that of the As- 
sistant Judge merely in having jurisdiction over a smaller 
territory. 

As the native judge will receive no fees, his pay, in order B^^n- 
to be suitable to his station and to render his office an object """"^ 
of ambition to all native judicial servants, ought not to be 
less than five hundred rupees per month. 

The selection for the office of native judge should be made uodeorap. 
by the Provincial Court, or by the 8adr Ad41at, from among "* 
the district munsifs or the officers of the courts, according as 
the person best qualified may be found among the one or the 
other. 

It would perhaps be advisable that all prisoners committed 
for trial by the native judge sbonld be sent to the jail of 
Goimbatore or Salem, because it would greatly extend the 
distance of the circuit and prolong its duration were the Court 

ogle 
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of Circuit to viBit EoUegfU or Seringapatam. It is, in &ct, only 
the prisoners belonging to Seringapatam who have ever been 
tried anywhere else than at Salem or Coimbatore, and the 
Seringapatam priaonerB would be less liable to sickness in 
the jail of either of these places than in their own. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP NATIVES IN THE 
PUBLIC SEBVICE. 



It ifl strange to obserre how many men of very respectable commnnj 
talents have seriously recommended the abolition of native, !!Sria?fX~ 
and the substitution of European agency to the greatest ed»phii 
possible extent. I am persuaded that every advance made in acnurtB 
such a plan would not only render the character of the people Hm^^ 
worse and worse, bat our Government more and more in- 
efficient. The preservation of our dominion in this comitry 
requires that aU the higher offices, civil and military, should 
be Med with Europeans; but all offices that can be held by 
natives without danger to our power, might with advantage be 
left to them. We are arrogant enough to suppose that we can, 
with our limited numbers, do the work of a nation. Had we 
ten times more, we should only do it so much worse. We 
ah-eady occupy every office of importance. Were we to descend 
to those that are more humble, and now filled by natives, 
we should lower our character and not perform the duties bo 
well. The natives possess, in as high a degree at least as 
Europeans, all those qualifications which are requisite for the 
discharge of the inferior duties in which they are employed. 
They are in general better accountants, more patient and 
laborious, more intimately acquainted with the Ertate of the 
country and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and are altogether more efficient men of business. 

Unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in natural fkm of 
talent, which there is no reason to believe, it is much more mi^'^fLi« 
likely that they will be duly qualified for their employments nSHf thi!a 
than Europeans for theirs, because the field of seleation is so ^I^Ln* 
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B>minradt7 moch greater in the one than in the other. We have a vhole 
nation from which to make oiir choice of natives ; bnt in order 
to make choice of Enropeans, -we have only the small body of 
the Company's covenanted servants. 
Alleged dts- If it be admitted that the natives often act iivrongly, it ia no 
nil"/" reason for not employing them: we shall be oftener wrong 
intapibiB'"' ourselves. What we do wrong ia not noticed, or but Beldom 
chKkpd. and shghtly : what they do wrong meets with no indnlgence. 
remedy at Wo cflii diBBUBB them and take better men in their place : we 
bSr»f'Eu'^ must keep the European because we have no other, or per- 
oSni'im"''^ haps none better, and because he must be kept at an expense 
i"^5i'b9 *** ^^^ public, and be employed some way or other, whatever 
•fflcBioM, bis capacity may be, mileas he has -been guilty of some groaa 
offence. But it is said that all these advantages in favour of 
the employment of the natives are counterbalanced by their 
corruption, and that the only remedy is more Europeans 
with European integrity. The remedy would certainly be a 
very expensive one, and would as certainly fail of success, 
were we wealt enough to try it. We have had instances of 
corruption among Europeans, notwithstanding their libera] 
allowances; but were the numbers of Europeans to be con- 
siderably augmented, and their allowances, as a necessary 
consequence, somewhat reduced, it would be contrary to ail 
experience to believe that this corruption would not greatly 
increase, more particularly as Government could not possibly 
exercise any efficient control over the misconduct of so many 
European functionaries in different provinces, where there 
is no public to restrain it. If we are to have corruption, it 
is better that it should be among the natives than among 
ourselves, becaose the natives will throw the blame of the 
evil upon their countrymen : they will stUl retain their hi^ 
opinion of our superior integrity, and our character, which is 
one of the strongest supports of our power, will be main- 
tained. No nation ever existed in which corruption was not 
practised to a certain extent by the subordinate ofGcers of 
Government: we cannot expect that India is in this point 
to form an exception. But though we cannot eradicate cor- 
ruption, we may so far restrain it as to prevent it from 
causing any serious injury to the public interest. We must 
-for this purpose adopt the same means as are oaually found 
most efficacious in other countries : we must treat the natives 
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with courtesy, we mnst place confidence in them, we must 
render their official situationB teapeotabls, and raise them in 
some degree beyond temptation, bj making their official 
allowances adequate to the support of their station in society. 

With what grace can we talk of our paternal government, Euiniioiiof 
if we exclude the natives from every important office, and Bay, mu boTtb* 
ae we did till very lately, that in a country containing fifteen oignutm «<> 
millionB of inhabitants, no man but a European shall be tihuMtar. 
entrusted with so much authority as to order the pmushment 
of a sin^e stroke of a rattan. Such an interference is to 
pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for which 
no benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance in the 
world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been passed 
upon any nation. The weak and mistaken homanity which 
is the motive of it, can never be viewed by the natives as any 
just excuse for the disgrace inflicted on them by being pro* 
nounced to be unworthy of trust in deciding on the patty 
offences of their countrymen. We profess to seek their im- 
provement, but propose means the most adverse to suooess. 
The advocates of improvement do not seem to have perceived 
the great springs on which it depends : they propose to place 
no confidence in the natives, to give them no authority, and 
to exclude them from office as much as possible ; but they are 
ardent in their zeal for enlightening them by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever impnTT^- 
engendered in the darkest ages ; for what is, in every age and uun* of 
every country, the great stimulus to the pursuit of Imowledge, i«. "^^ 
but the prospect of fame, or wealth, or power? or what is ^LV^ui. 
even the use of great attainments, if they ore not to be devoted i 
to their noblest purpose, the service of the community, by ■= 
employing those who possess them, according to their respec- 
tive qualifications, in the various duties of the public adminis- 
tration of the country ? How can we expect that the Hindus 
Vill be eager in the pursuit of science, unless they have the 
same inducement as in other countries ? If superior acquire- 
ments do not open the road to distinction, it is idle to sup- 
pose that tlie Hindu would lose his time in seeking them; 
and even if he did so, his proficiency, under the doctrine of 
exclusion from office, would serve do other purpose than to 
show him more clearly the fallen state of himself and his ■ 
yoi,. n. T "^>gle 
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countrymen. He would not study what he knew would be 
of no ultimate benefit to himself : he would learn onlj those 
things which were in demand, and which were Ulcely io be 
nsefol to him, namely, writing and acconnta. There might 
be some exceptions, but they would be few. Some few natives 
hving at the principal settlements and passing much of their 
time among Europeans, might, either from a real lore of 
literature, from vanity, or some other cause, study their 
books ; and if they made some progress, it would he greatly 
exaggerated, and would be hailed as the dawn of the great 
day of light and science aboat to be spread all over India. 
But there always has been, and always will be, a few such 
men among the natives, without making any change in the 
body of the people. Our books alone will do Uttle or nothing : 
dry simple literature will never improve the character of a 
nation. To produce this effect, it must open the road to 
wealth, and honour, and public employment. Without the 
prospect of such reward, no attainments in science will ever 
raise the character of the people. 
Tt« iMdit This is true of every nation, as well as of India. It is true 

^^un- of our own. Lot Britain be subjugated by a foreign power 
Vaguib in to-morrow ; let the people he excluded from all share in the 
comHusH. Government, from public honours, from every ofGce of high 
trust and emolument, and let them in every situation be con- 
sidered as unworthy of trust, and all their knowledge and all 
their Uterature, saored and profane, would not save them from 
becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, deceit- 
ful, and dishonest race. 
The utcmpt Evcn if WO could suppose that it were practicable, without 
inc tdminih tJie aid of a single native, to conduct the whole affairs of the 
mauor country, both in the higher and in all the subordinate offices, 
kg^Dcr^fflx, i)y means of Europeans, it ought not to be done, because it 
"^^ would be both politically and mwally wrong. The great 
<»™» number of public of&ces in which the natives are employed, 
is one of the strongest causes of their attachment to our 
government. In proportion as we exclude them from these, 
we lose oui bold upon them, and were the exclusion entire, 
we should have their hatred m place of their attachment: 
this feeling would be communicated to the whole population 
and to the native troops, and would excite a spirit of discon- 
tent too powerful for us to subdue or resist. But were it 
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poBsible that they oonld Bnbmit silently and ^thont opposi- 
tion, the case would be worse ; they would sink in character, 
they would lose, with the hope of pnbUc ofSce and distinction, 
all laudable ambition, and would degenerate into an indolent 
and abject race, incapable of any higher pursuit than the 
mere gratification of their appetites. It would certainly bo 
more desirable that we should be expelled from the country 
altogether, than that the result of our system of govemment 
should be such a debasement of a whole people. This is, to 
be sore, supposing an extreme case, because nobody has ever 
proposed to exclude the natives from the numerous petty 
offices, but only from the more important offices now filled 
by them. But the principle ia the same, the difference is only 
in degree ; for in proportion as we exclude them from the 
higher offices and a share in the management of public 
affairs, we lessen their interest in the concerns of the com- 
munity and degrade their character. 

If we make a summary comparison of the advantages and Thaidrui- 
disadvantages which have occurred to the natives from our ^^'r^at 
government, the result, I fear, will hardly be so much in its uti^ot 
favour as it ought to have been. They are more secure &om onJ^ 
the calamities both of foreign war and internal commotions ; SSwituJ 
their persons and property are more secore from violence; 
they cannot be wantonly punished, or their property seized, 
by persona in power, and their taxation is on the whole 
lighter. But, on the other hand, they have no share in making 
laws for themselves. Little in administering them, except in 
very subordinate offices ; they can rise to no high station, 
civil or military ; they are everywhere regarded as an inferior 
race, and often rather as vassals or servants than aa the 
ancient owners and masters of the country. 

It is not enough that we confer on the natives the benefits Foreign 
of juat laws and of moderate taxation, unless we endeavour to S^^n^^ 
raise their character ; but under a foreign government there <bu«ier. 
are so many causes which tend to depress it, that it is not 
easy to prevent it from sinking. It is an old observation, that 
he who loses hia liberty, loses half his virtue. This is true 
of nations as well as of mdividuals. To have no property, 
scarcely degrades more in one case, than in the other to have 
property at the disposal of a foreign government in which 
we have no share. The enslaved nation loses the privileges t . 
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of a nation, as the slave does those of a freeman ; it loses the 
privilege of taxing itself, of making its owb laws, of having 
an; share in their administration or in the general govern- 
ment of the conntry. British India has none of these 
privileges : it has not even that of being ruled by a despot of 
its own ; for to a nation which has lost its liberty, it is still 
a privilege to have its countryman and not a foreigner as its 
ruler. Nations always take a part with their government, 
whether free or despotic, against foreigners. Against an inva- 
sion of foreigners the national character is always engaged, 
and in such a caose the people often contend as strenaously 
in the defence of a despotic, as of a free government. It is 
not the arbitrary power of a nationtd sovereign, bat subju- 
gation to a foreign one, that destroys national chu-acter ajid 
extinguishes national spirit. When a people cease to have 
a national character to maintaia, they lose the mainspring 
of whatever is laudable both in pnblic and in private life, and 
the private sinks with the public character. 

Though under such obstacles the improvement of character 
' must necessarily be slow and difficult, and can never be carried 
to that height which might be possible among an indei>endeitt 
people, yet we ought not to be discouraged by any difficnlty 
from endeavouring, by every means in our power, to raise it as 
far as may be practicable in the existing relative situation of 
this country to Britain. 

One of the greatest disadvantages of our government in 
India is its tendency to lower or destroy the higher ranks of 
society, to bring them all too much to one level, and, by de- 
priving tiiem of their former weight and influence, to render 
them less nsefol instruments in the internal administration of 
the country. The native government had a class of richer 
gentry, composed of j&gird&rs and in&md^, and all the 
higher civil and military officers. These, with the principal 
merchants and ryots, formed a large body, wealthy, or at 
least easy in theix circumstances. The j^girs and inims (^ 
one prince were often resumed by another, and the civil and 
military ofiSeers were liable to frequent removal ; but as they 
were replaced by others, and as new j&girs and in&ms were 
granted to new claimants, these changes bad the effect of con- 
tinually throwing into the country a supply of men whose 
wealth enabled them to encourage its cultivation and m&nu- 
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fitetnres. These advantagsB hare almost entirely ceaeed 
tinder our gOTemment. All the ciTil and military offices of 
any importance are held by Eoropeana, whose savings go to 
their own country; and the jfigirs and inims which are 
resumed, or which lapse to Government, are replaced only in 
. a very small degree. We cannot raise the native civil and 
military officers to their former standard and also maintain 
our EoTopean establishment, but we can grant jdgirs to meri- 
torious native servants more frequently than has been our 
custom ; and we can do what is much more important to the 
country, we can place the whole body of the ryots on a better 
footing with regard to assessment than they ever have been 
before, tmd we can do this without any permanent eacrifioe 
of revenue, because their labour is productive, and will in time 
repay the remission of rent by increased cultivation. The 
custom of all the sons inheriting equal shares of the father's 
property was, among all Hindus, a great obstacle to the 
accumulation of wealth ; and among the ryots the high rate of 
assessment was an additional obstacle. Few ryots could ever, 
even in the course of a long life, acquire much property from 
the produce of their lands ; but many of their leading men or 
heads of villages had, under the native governments, other 
ways of acquiring it. They leagued with the revenue servants 
in ondeirating the produce and the collections, and as they 
VF&te necessary to them in this work, they received a share of 
the embezzlement. 

Whenever the government does were paid in kind, the 
facilities for fraud were greatest, and the principal ryots have 
therefore, oa this account, usually opposed every attempt to 
convert a rent in kind into a money assessment. 

This source of wealth still, no doubt, remains, but in a nMnm 
very small degree in comparison with what it was nnder the uci'iided 
native govenunents. We are more exact and rigid in enforcing ofniJbi 
our demands, and it is therefore the more incumbent on us ^botm- 
to see that oar assessment is so moderate as to be easily S>4<i»^' 
collected, and to enable the people to thrive under it. We f^^^^***"" 
have of late years done something to raise the condition of the ontm. 
natives by the appointment of the higher judicial and revenue 
officers, and of the munsifs or district judges, who have an 
original jurisdiction to the amount of five hundred rupees. We 
may do much to raise it still more by gradually admitting the^g Ir 
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nativeB into more important offices, both in the Berenne and 
Judicial DepartmentB, and exclading them from none in whieb 
they can be employed conBistently mth the dae preserration 
of European control. 
wsihooid There ib one great qnestion to which we ahonld look in all 

nnside/uM otu arrangements '. What is to he their final rcBolt on the 
^totonr character of the people? Ib it to he raised, or is it to be 
upon the lowered ? Are we to be BatiBfied with merely securing oar power 
tbe people, atid protecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually 
in character lower than at present; or are we to gndearoor 
to raise their character, and to render them worthy of filling 
bi^er situations in the management of their country, and of 
devising plans for its improvement ? It onght ondoabtedly to 
be onr aim to raise the minds of the natives, and to take care 
that whenever our coimection with India might cease, it did 
not appear that the only fruit of otir dominion there, had been 
to leave the people more abject and less able to govern them- 
selves than when we found them. Many different plans may 
be suggested for the improvement of their character, but none 
of them can be suecessfol, unless it be £ir8t laid down as a 
main principle of onr policy, that the improvement must be 
made. This principle once established, we must trust to time 
and perseverance for realizing the object of it. We have had 
too Little experience, and are too little acquainted with the 
natives, to be able to determine without trial what means 
would he most likely to facihtate their improvement. Various 
measureB might be suggested, which might all probably be 
more or less useful ; but no one appears to me so well calcu- 
lated to insure success as that of endeavouring to give them a 
higher opinion of themselves, by placing more confidence in 
them, by employing them in important situations, and perhaps 
by rendering them eligible to almost every office under 
Oovemment. It is not necessary at present to define the 
eiact limit to which their ehgibility should be carried, but 
there seems to be no reason why they should be excluded from 
any office for which they were qualified, without danger to the 
preservation of our own ascendency. 
We ebsnid Liberal treatment has always been found the most effectual 

M^^i^^b; way of alleviating the character of many people, and we may 
^5"'"r be sure that it vrill produce a similar effect on that of the 
Krr^Lot'a'Dr people of India. The change will no doubt he slow; but that 
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is the very reason why do time Bhould be lost in commencing 
the nork. We should not be diecoaraged by difficulties ; nor, 
becanse little progress ma; be made in onr own time, abandon 
the enterprise aa hopeless, and charge apon the obstinacy 
and bigotry of the natives the failure which has been occa- 
sioned solely by our own fickleness, in not pursuing steadily 
the only line of conduct on which any hope of success could 
be reasonably founded. We should make the same allowances 
for the Hindus as for other nations, and consider how slow 
the i»-ogress of improvement has been among the nations of 
Europe, and through what a long eouiae of barbarous ages 
they had to pass before they attained their present state. 
When we compare other countries with England, we usually 
speak of England as she is now — we scarcely ever think of 
going back beyond the Reformation ; and we are apt to regard 
every foreign country as ignorant and uncivilized, whose state 
of government does not in some degree approximate to our 
own, even though it should be higher than our own was at no 
very distant period. 

We should look upcm India, not as a temporary possessicHi, Wfdwiiid 
but as one which is to be maintained permanently, until the iZdufC? 
natives shall in some future age have abandoned most of i 
their superstitions and prejudices, and become sufficiently 
enlightened to &aine a regular government for themselves, 
and to conduct and preserve it. Whenever such & time shall 
arrive, it will probably be best for both countries that the 
British control over India should be gradually withdrawn. 
That the desirable change here contemplated may in some 
after age be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. 
Such a change was at one time in Britain itself at least as 
hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how much the 
character of nations has always been influenced by that of 
governments, and that some, once the most cultivated, have 
sunk into barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest, have 
attained the highest point of civilization, we shall see no 
reason to doubt that if we pursue steadily the proper measures, 
we shall in time so far improve the character of our Indian 
subjects as to enable them to govern and protect themselres. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 



tnd Jnitr, I83& 
towgwr Much has been written, both in England and in thifl 
I^S'^Sb •country, about the ignorance of the people of India and the 
IdStiUonin n'efl^B of diBBeminating knowledge among them. But the 
lie country, opimons npon thia subject are the mere conjectures of 
individuals, nnstipported by any auth^tic docmuents, and 
differing 6o widely from each other as to be entitled to Tery 
little attention. Our power in this country, and the nature 
of its own municipal inetitutions, have certainly rendered it 
practicable to collect materials from which a judgment might 
be formed of the state of the mental cultivation of the people. 
We have made geographical and agricultural sorveys of our 
provinces. We have investigated their resources and en- 
deavoured to ascertain their population ; but little or nothing 
has been done to learn the state of education. We have no 
record to show the actual state of education throughout the 
country. Partial inquiries have been made by individnals, 
but those have taken place at distant periods and on a small 
scale, and no inference can be drawn from them with regard 
to the country in general. Some districts will not, but others 
probably will, famish such a record ; and if we get it only 
from two or three, it will answer in some degree for aR the 
rest. It cannot be expected to be very accurate, bat it will 
at least enable us to form an estimate of the state of instruc- 
Mitnnof tion among the people. The only record which can furnish 
KutioDtoba the information required, ia a list of schools in which reading 
and writing are taught in each district, showing the numbfr 
of Boholars in each and the caste to which they belong. The 
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Collectors should be directed to prepare this dociunent accord- 
ing to the form which accompaoies this paper. They should 
be desired to state the names of the books generally read 
at the schools, the time which scholars asuaUy continae at 
BQCh schools, the monthly or yearly charge to the scholars, 
and whether any of the schools are endowed by the public, 
an& if BO, the nature and amount of the fund. When there 
are colleges or other institutions for teaching theology, law, 
astronomy, etc., an account should he given of them. These 
sciences are asualiy taught privately, without fee or reward, 
by individuals to a few scholars or disciples, but there ate 
also some instances in which the native governments have 
granted allowances in money and land for the maintenance 
of the teachers. 

In some districts reading and writing are confined almost f^^i^^ 
entirely to Brabmans and the mercantile class. In some they ^^ 
extend to other classes, and are pretty general among the ■"»"=»■ 
potails of villages and principal ryots. To the women of 
Brahmans and Hindus in general they are unknown, because 
the knowledge of them is prohibited, and regarded as un- 
becoming of the modesty of the sex and fit only for public 
dancers. But among the women of the Bajbandah and some 
other tribes of Hindus, who seem to have no prejudice of this 
kind, they are generally taught. 

The prohibition against women learning to read, is pro- 
bably, from various causes, much less attended to in some t 
districts than in others ; and as it is possible that in every * 
district a few females may be found in the reading schools, a 
column has been entered for them in the form proposed to he 
sent to the Oolleetor. The mixed and impure castes seldom 
learn to read, but as a few of them do, columns are left for 
them in the form. 

It is not my intention to recommend any interference wtihonu 
whatever in the native schools. Everything of this kind ™r«i™to 
ought to be carefully avoided, and the people should be left to ^^^ 
manage their schools in theur own way. All that we ought to S^." 
do, is to faciUtate the operations of these schools by reBtoring 
any funds that may have been diverted from them, and per- 
haps granting additional ones where it may appear advisable. 
But on this point we shall be better able to judge when we 
receive the information now proposed to be called for. '-^S^'^ 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



The Board of Eevenne were directed by Government, on EMinuirf 
the 2nd of July, 1622, to ascertain the number of Bchools and KhMUmni 
the atate of education among the natives in the provinces, Si?^'" 
and with their letter of the 2lBt Febmary last, they trans- 
mitted the reports on this subject which they had received 
from the several Collectors. From these reports it appears 
that the number of schools and of what are called colleges, in 
the territories under this Presidency, amounts to 12,498, and 
the population to 12,850,941, so that there is one school to 
every 1000 of the population. But as only a very few females 
are taught in schools, we may reckon one school to every 600 
of the population. 

It is remarked by the Board of Bevenue that of a popnla- ptdpotUoii 
tion of 12^ millions there are only 188,000, or one in 67 iiu^Stng 
receiving education. This is true of the whole population, p.*ui«ion. 
but not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion 
educated is much greater than is here estimated ; for if we take 
the whole population, as stated in the report, at 12,850,000, 
and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male popula- 
tion will he 6,425,000 ; and if we reckon the male population 
between the ages of five and ten years, which is the period 
which boys in general remain at school, at one-ninth, it will 
give 713,000, which is the number of boys that would be at 
school if all the males above ten years of age were educated ; 
but the number actually attending the school is only 184,110, 
or little more than one-fourth of that number. I have taken 
the interval between five and ten years of age as the term of 
education, because though many boys continue at school until)glc 
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twelve or fonrteen, many leave it under ten. I am, hovever, 
inclined to estimate the portion of the male popnlatioa who 
receive eehool education to be nearer to one-third than one- 
fourth of the whole, because we have no returns from the 
provinces of the numbers taught at home. In Madras the 
number taught at home is 26,963, or above five times greater 
than that taught in the schools. There is probably some 
error in this number; and though the number privately 
taught in the provinces does certainly not approach this rate, 
it is no doubt considerable, becauHe the practice of boys being 
taught at home by their relations or private teachers is not 
tmfrequent in any part of this country. The proportion 
educated is very different in' different classes. Id some it is 
nearly the whole ; in others it is hardly one-tenth. 
BUMof The state of education here exhibited, low as it is compared 

ttumgti low, with that of our own country, is higher than it was in most 
itiruiD European countries at no very distant period. It has, do 
of Europs at doubt, been better in earlier times ; but for the last century it 
pe^riod. iiiia does uot appear to have undergone any other change than 
^*^»of what arose from the number of schools diminishing in one 
place and increasing in another, in consequence of the shifting 
of the population from war and other causes. The great 
number of schools has been supposed to contribute to the 
keeping education in the low state, because it does not give a 
sufficient number of scholars to secure the serriceB of able 
teachers. The monthly rate paid by each scholar is from four 
to six or eight annas. Teachers in gener^ do not earn more 
than six or seven rupees monthly, which is not an allowance 
Buf&cient to induce men properly qualified to follow the pro- 
fession. It may also be said that the general ignorance of 
the teachers themselves is one cause why none of them draw 
together a large body of scholars. But the main causes of the 
low state of education are the tittle encouragement which it 
receives from there being but httle demand for it and the 
poverty of the people. 
jitBiott These difficulties may be gradually surmounted. The 

^^^M*** hindrance which is given to education by the poverty of the 
***""* ^ people may in a great degree be removed by the endowment 
of schools throughout the country by Government, and the want 
of encouragement will be remedied by good education being 
rendered more easy and general, and by the preference which 
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vill naturally be given to Tell-edacated men in all public 
office. No progreBB, however, can be made without a body 
of better instructed teaehera than we have at preBent. But 
Bnch a body cannot he had without an income sufficient to 
afford a comfortable hvelihood to each individual belonging to 
it. A moderate allowance should therefore be Becnred to them 
by Ckivemment, sufficient to pta.ce them above want : the r^t 
should he derived from their own indnstry. If they are 
superior both in knowledge and diligence to the common 
village schoolmaBters, scholars wOl flock to them and augment 
their income. 

What is first wanted, therefore, is a school for educating prDpoHd 
teachers, as proposed by the committee of the Madras School tnining 
Book Society in the letter of the 26th October, 1824, which ludru. 
accompanied their second report. I think that they should he 
authorized to draw Bs. 700 monthly from the treasury for the 
purposes which they have stated, viz. for the payment or 
interest of money employed in building and the salaries of 
teachers 500, and for the expenses of the press 200. 

I would next propose that Government should establish in tnpotht 
each Collectorate two principal schools, one for Hindus and tbepm- 
the other for Mahomedans, and that hereafter, as teachers can '*°™" 
he found, the Hindu schools might be augmented so as to - 
give one to each tahsUdAri, or about fifteen to each Col- 
lectorate. We ought to extend to our Mahomedan the same 
advantages of education as to our Hindu subjects, and 
perhaps even in a greater degree, because a greater propor- 
tion of them belonged to the middle and higher classes. Bnt 
as their number is not more than one-twentieth of that of the 
Hindus, it will not be necessary to give more than one 
Mahomedan school to each Collectorate, except in Arcot and a 
few other CoUectorates, where the Mahomedan population ia 
considerably above the usual standard. 

We have twenty CoUectorates. The number of tahsil- bumited 
d4ris is hable to change, but it will be sufBcient for the ^,^^ 
present purpose to estimate them at fifteen on an average to 
each Collectorate, or three hundred in all. This would, 
according to the plan proposed, give about forty Collectorate 
and three hundred tahsil^iri schools. The monthly salaries 
of the teachers of the Collectorate schools might on an avera^ 
be fifteen rupees to each, and those of the tahsildiri nino ■ 

ogle 
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rapees to each. These aUovances may appear small; bnt 
the tahsilcUiTi schoolmaster, who receives nine rapees 
monthly from GoYemment, will get at least as mnch more 
from his scholars, and, considering aU circnmstaJiceB, his 
situation will probably be better than that of a parish Bchool- 
master in Scotland. 

The total expense of the schools will be as follows : — 

UfLclras School Book Societ; per mooth ... Bs. 700 
Collectorato MhoDlB, Mnhomedaii ... 20 at 15 „ 300 
Ditto ■ Hindu ... 20 «t 15 „ 800 
ToliBild^ Bohooli 300 at 9 „ 2,700 

Per month 4,000 



The ttfetae Thls expense .will be incurred only by degrees, becanse it 
Endiuiuid win be long before a sufficient umnber of qualified teachers 
rticMdwfii can be obtained. The charges for the Madras School Book 
m«idb7ihe Society, and the Collectorate schools, are all that will pro- 
mcutiatbs bablv be wanted before the sanction of the Hononrable Conrt 
the people, can be received. The sum for which we ought to request 
their sanction, ought not to be less than half a lakh of rupees. 
None of the endowments in the Collectors' reports are ap- 
plicable to the present object. They do not exceed Bs. 20,000 
in all, and only a small portion of them are pubhc grants, 
and this small portion belongs chiefly to teachers of theology, 
law, and ' astronomy. Whatever expense Government may 
incur in the education of the people, will be amply repaid by 
the improvement of the country ; for the general diffusion of 
knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by 
increasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by 
exertion to acquire them, and by the growing prosperity of the 
people. 

It will be advisable to appoint a committee of public 
instruction in order to superintend the estabhshing of the 
pubhc schools, to fix on the places most proper for them, and 
the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in what rnann^ 
the instruction of the natives may be best promoted, and to 
report to Government the result of their inquiries on this 
important subject. 
, We must not be too sanguine in expecting any sudden 
benefit from the labours of the School Book Society. Their 
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diBposition to promote the instniction of the people by edn- 
catiog teachers, will not extend it to more indiTidualB than now 
attend the Bcbools. It can be extended only by means of an 
increased demand for it, and this must arise chiefly from its 
being found to facihtate the acquisition of wealth or rank, and 
from the improvement in the condition of the people render- 
ing a larger portion of them more able to pay for it. But 
though they cannot educate those who do not seek or cannot 
pay for education, they can, by an improved system, give a 
better education to those who do receive it, and by creating 
and encouraging a taste for knowledge, they will indirectly 
contribute to extend it. If we resolve to educate the people, 
if we persevere in our design, and if we do not limit the 
schools to tahsild^B, but increase tbeir number so as to 
allow them for smaller districts, I am confident that success 
will ultimately attend our endeavours. But at tbe same time I 
entirely concur in tbe opinion expressed in the Fifth Report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society, when speaking of the 
progress of the system, that ' its operations must, therefore, 
' of necessity be slow ; years must elapse before the rising 
' generation will exhibit any visible im[>iovement.' 
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PEOPER MODE OF. DEALING WITH CHAEQES 
AGAINST NATIVE OFFICIALS. 



SOUi VUj, 1&6. 

TbeoMoi The Board of Revenne, in their proceedings regarding ihe 

offlciiiim- Baspeusiou of the head gerishtad^, Jivan &&o, by the Col- 

touecwr lor lector of Tinnevelly, have entered so fuUy into eyeiy part of 

the subject, as well mth respect to the conduct of the Collector 

as to the nature of the evidence and the extent to vhich the 

charges had been proved, as to render it scarcely neceaaary for 

the Board to do more than to approve and eonfirm these pro- 



inniopiKtT One of the most remarkable circomstances attending the 
b wuch uh charges against the serishtad^r, is the readiness trith vhich 
duitnith the Collector seems to believe them, and the easemess vith 
which he seeks evidence to establish them throng the means 
of a person not belonging to the province, and whose dealings 
in it ought to have rendered his information liable to the 
strongest suspicion, if not to total disbelief. The Board of 
Bevenue, in speaking of this person, very justly observe that, 
' if the Collector communicates freely and directly, as he ought 
' to do, with all his servants and the people generally, no exten- 
' sive frauds can long escape his detection, and the gratoitoos 
. ' interference of such persons as Yengu Mndali will therefore 
' be as useless as it is dangerous.' The Collector, in replying 
to the Board of Bevenue, justifies his availing himself of the 
services of Yengu Mndali by what had formerly occurred in 
Coimbatore, when abuses reached to the greatest height before 
they were brought to hght by the servants of the office. The 
- Collector is mistaken in supposing that his argument is sup- 
ported by the case of Coimbatore. In that district the 
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abuses were known to everybody bnt the Collector, and were 
not known to him, only because he did not communicate 
freely and directly with servants and the people generally. 

The whole of the charges, four in number, are brought Dnwurtw- 
forward by persons mider the influenee of Vengu Mudali, or ttVot^T^ 
more properly by Vengu Mudali himself. The Collector states winch ii« 
that he received his ^rat information of the abuses from this (muuud. 
man. He describes him as a respectable merchant, and 
considei-B himself fortunate in meeting with a man who had 
the courage to expose corruption. No respectable merchant 
would have interfered in such matters. It is contrary to all 
experience to find such a man doing so, but it is quite con- 
sistent with the character of an adventurer and of an intriguing 
revenue contractor, to find him turning informer and instigating 
accusation. 

Besides the suspicious nature of the evidence, there are otaeni 
general grounds for doubting the truth of the charges. No doubting ti» 
sufficient motive is shown for the parties giving, or the serish- duit«. 
tad^r's receiving the bribes. The two tahsild^ gain nothing 
by paying the serishtadar ; their situation becomes worse and 
worse, and at last they are dismissed without his ever taking 
a single step to save them, which it might have been expected 
he would have done where his own safety was so much con- 
nected with theirs. Ha^ be been corrupt, he would not have 
ventured to have taken from such people. Had he taken 
money from others, there would have been numerous charges 
against him from all quarters after his confinement and sus- 
pension. No such charges having been made is a circum- 
stance strongly in favour of his general integrity. 

• » * • • • ■ 

The Collector appears to have taken a wrong view of the Thacsutctor 
question from the beginning, and to have considered it as one Knun^d 
between the serisbtad&r and the tahsildirs by whom he was anroiiT 
accused, instead of one, as it really was, between himself and J^J^."''"' 
the serishtad^. As far as it merely regarded the giver and npoa num. 
taker of bribes, it was but of trivial importance ; but as it 
regarded the principal European and native revenue ofBcers 
in the district, it was of the utmost consequence. The Col- 
lector was himself, in fact, both the accuser and the judge, 
and the person most interested in the issue of the inquiry, 
because on it was to depend whether or not he was to lose the qqIc 
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benefit of the aasistance of so experienced a serrant as the 
eerishtad&r. He ought, therefore, to have been very cautions 
in belieTing the charges, and to baTO satisfied himBelf by the 
most minute Bcrutiny that they were well founded, before he 
instituted any public proceeding upon them. Nothing of this 
kind, as &x as can be gathered &om the reports before us, 
appears to have been done ; but, on the contrary, the inquiir 
seems to have been hurried on, as if it had been deBitable tbut 
the serisbtadir should be found unworthy of his sitation. The 
charges are supported by depositions, some of which are little 
more than answers to leading questions. There is no cross- 
questioning. There is even, in some cases, where Beveral 
persons were employed between the parties, no examination of 
them as witnesses. In these casra the Collector might easily, 
by carefully examining and questioning the witneraes sepa- 
rately, have ascertained whether the oharge was true or ialse, 
and he ought to have done this privately before he took any 
open steps against the serishtad^ ; because, after exposing 
him to a pubUo trial, even if the charges were proved to be 
totally groundless, he could never repair the injury, which, not 
only the character of the serisbtad&r, but of his own adminis- 
tratiou, would have suffered. The Collector says that the 
serishtad&r was at liberty to have cross-questioned the wit- 
nesses, but that he never sought to do it. This, however, was 
not sufficient. The GollectOT was not trying, as a judge, a case 
between plaintiff and defendant, but waa examining whether 
his principal native servant was a proper person to continue 
to bold that office, and he ought therefore to have taken the 
most likely means of establishing this point by cross-qnestion- 
ing himself the witnesses against the serishtad&r, as well as 
those in his favour. 

The removal of the serishtad&r from his house, and the 
separating him from his family, were acts of great harshness 
and altogether unnecessary. He might with perfect safety 
have been allowed to remain undisturbed : greater extremities 
could hardly have been requisite had he been engaged in a ' 
conspiracy against the peace of the country. The imposition 
of such an enormous fine as 4000 rupees would have i 
been an oppressive measure, even if the ohajrges had been 
proved in the dearest manner; but it becomes infinitely 
more so when we see on how little foundation they rest. 



CHAEGES AGAINST NATIVE OFFICIALS. <«*" 

The Begulation no donbt aathorizes the levying doable the 
amonnt of the money corruptly received from the public 
servant who receives it, bat a Regulation cannot in every 
case be carried to its extreme length without the greatest 
injustice. In the present instance, had we been perfectly 
satisfied of the eerishtad^'s guilt, I should have thought 
dismissal from office, either without a fine, or with a very 
trifling one, a sufficient punishment. But as I see no proof 
of any one of the charges, I concur in the opinion of the 
Board of Revenue that the amount levied from Jivan Rao 
should be repaid to him with interest. It were to be wished 
that he could at the same time be restored to his office, but 
after what has passed there is too much reason to apprehend 
that the Collector and he would never act cordially together, 
and that the public interests would in consequence suffer 
materially. The Board of Revenue might, however, be re- 
quested to give this subject thefr consideration. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in the Collector's proceed- EiiothiM- 
ings than his never appearing to doubt any of the charges, , 
and he gives up the third, only because an alibi is proved. He 
seems to have considered himself as surrounded by a com- 
bination formed by the influence of the serishtadir to prevent 
his receiving true information regarding the affairs in his 
district. Yigilance is an excellent quahty in a Collector, but 
none is worse than habitual suspicion, because it destroys all 
confidence between him and those who act under him, and 
obUges him to trust to designing strangers. The influence of 
Vengu Mudali is strongly shown by the Collector's own 
letter, where he states that Vengu Mudali requested bim to 
continue the tahsild^r, lUmaya, in office, and that he employed 
Vengu MndaJi'e peons to watch the setishtadir, because he 
could not trust his own. 
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APPENDIX A. 

PROCLAMATION IN THE NAME OP THE AGRICUL- 
TUBISTS, MEEOHANTS, AND OTHER INHABITANTS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF TRIPATUR." 

10th Decamber, 1796. 

EnLB 1. — Ohjeelg of the turvey. 

Whereas your district has been Bnrreyed, aod. the renta of 
it fairlj ascertained, in order to aecnre to the Sirk&r its daes, and to 
the indnfftrioDB the advantages that accrne from the improvement 
of land, it is proposed to effect these salatarj' purposes by the 
following Regal&tions. 

Rule 2. — Qeneral divisions of lands. 

The assessment of sJl lands that were aseeesed and farmed ont 
at the time of the Hprvey, being fixed, they are in fatnre to be 
denominated putkutt-nellam, or * holdings,' and those which, not 
being then assessed and farmed oat, remained, nagadi-nellam, or 
'rateable lands.' 

Rule 3. — Of lands permanently rated. 

The ' pntkatt-nellam' being measnred and valaed, the assess- 
ment of every individnal field in it, when at the fall rate, ie fixed for 
ever; that is to say, the Govemmeat ia never to reqnire more, 
or receive less, nor yon to pay leBS or more, than the present 
rate, nnless when thoae fields actnally ' dry ' shall hereafter be con- 
verted into ' wet ' by the conatmcting of tanks, cutting of canals, or 
other means that may hereafter be undertaken at yonr desire 
or with your consent, bat at the expense of the Government, when 
the rates will be proportionably raised, according to the coasequent 
increase of the prodnce, and in like, manner ^xe(2 /or ever. Bot 
if yon carry on sncb works at yonr own expense; plant topes 
of palmyras, cocoa-nnt, tamarind, mango, orange, lime, or plantain 
trees ; gardens of betel-nnt, betol-leaf, sngar-cane, or any other 
Bucb prodoctiona, on which a high rent has been fonaerly exacted, 
yon may depend on receiving the advantages accroing from these, 
and from eveiy other improvement of yoar lands, while yon con- 
tinne to pay the eatablished rates; those coDStitnting, except in the 
case above mentioned, the annnal demand npon them, on the part 
of the Sirkir, for ever. Upon these pnociplee, joa may rent oat 
* These are the B^^latiou referred to io the eciMJud nute an page 1, vol. i. 
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IftndB, which yon mfty raise ia yalne hj tillage and manTire, at istes 
greatlj exceeding the Sirldtr rateB, if there be a demand for them, 
while jon will continue to pay the fixed ratea to the Sirkir for ovex. 

BuLE i. — Of Imtdt ehangeahly rated. 

The ' nagadi-nellam ' being meaanred by meadows or tiBcta, 
divided at some places only into fields, and no rent put on it, 
becanse cnltivation atone gives it valne, it will be divided off into 
fields as demanded, when the rates of it will be detennined ao 
cording to its actual state and the corresponding proportions of the 
average rates of the village to which it may belong. The assess- 
ment of the nagadi of villages in which there is little or no cnlti- 
vation will be regulated by the average rates of the three nearest 
villages. The nagadi-nellam ts generally divided on account of the 
variable properties acquired by cnltivation, exclusive of its inherent 
qnalities, into &llow and waste;, and the former into seven de- 
Bcriptiona, corresponding with the number of years it may have 
been unoccupied at the time of valuation. 

As arable land is supposed rather to recover, than to lose its 
productive power, by lying one year fallow, and to lose it from 
being a longer time unoccupied, each description is to be rated 
as follows: — For one year's fallow, full sssessment the first, and 
every year after j for two years' fallow, fonrteen-sixteenths of the 
assessment the first, fall assessment the second, and every suc- 
ceeding year; for three years' fallow, twelve the first year, fonr- 
teen-sixteenths the second, and full assessment the third year; for 
five years' fallow, eight the first year, eleven-sixteenths the second, 
and fnll assessment the third year ; for six yeaxs' fiillow, six the 
first, nine-sixteenths the second, and fall assessment the third year ; 
and for seven years' fallow, four the first year, eight-sixteenths the 
second, and full assessment the third year. Moreover, as it ia 
snpposed that, by the time lands have been seven years fallow, they 
lose so much of the vegetative properly they acquire by caltivation, 
as to approximate to the state of such as never have been cultivated, 
all that may be fallow a greater number of years, and all banjar or 
waste lauds whatever, are to be rated the same ; that is, one-qnarter 
the first, one-half the second, and fall assessment every sncceeding 
year. 

Bulb 5. — Of laasa* ineluded in the land revenue. 

The quit-rent of all ' in&m ' lands is to continue till the end of 
the current year (Fasli 1206), as at the time of the survey. All 
taxes levied upon cBStes and articles of the land-custom included ia 
the land-rent, to remain as at the time of survey, to the end of the 
current year (Faali 1206); that is, every caste or trade is to be 
required to pay, jointly, the same amount for the year, which will 
be more or less than they then paid individually, according as tbeir 
number has increased or decreased while they will altogether oon- 
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tribute the same they did that year to GoTemment ; for which 
purpose, those of every Tillage must oocasionally meet to assess 
themselves, and not leave it to their head merohanta, chetties, 
potails, or others, to regulate their share. Snch articles as are 
commonly farmed ont, will be given in rent to the highest bidders 
by the mnnsif a and cnmnms, with the sanction of the Collector, by 
whose pattah they wHl be held in farm. 

Rule 6. — Rate* to be exacted of the evliivatiwj elastet. 

The above rates of assessment being generally eqnal to one- 
third of the ' ptmji ' or dry, and two-fifths of the ' nanji ' or wet 
crops, in money, and these being the portions of the prodnce 
which the ryots who divided the crops have always paid to the 
Cktvemment or Sirk&r, their immediate lessors, they are on that 
account to be required of all ryota who are inhabitants of the 
Company's districts. As many ryota may desire to cnltivate nn- 
occnpied lands after the season for sowing the principal crops 
nsnally grown in every description of the soil, from which it derives 
the greatest share of its value, is past, and when there is only time 
left to sow the inferior kinds of grain in each, only twelve-six- 
teenths of the ordinary assessment of the dry, and eleven-sixteentha 
of the wet land, wiU be required for fields that may be rented after 
the 10th October to the end of the year. 

Buiii 7. — Batei to ie exacted where the land i$ held by eastet 
that do not cultivate theimelvet. 

As there are castes who farm, and, being nnder the necessity 
of employing the ryots whose occnpation is agricnltare, to cultivate 
their lands, cannot afford the ordinary rates, fonr-fiftha only of the 
ground-rent shall be required of them. This indulgence will be ex- 
clusively extended to all Brahmans, whose caste does not admit ot 
their holding the plough, and to all persons who can prove their 
having served the Company as sepoys twenty years ; because they 
are unaccustomed to labour. It will likewise be granted to such 
other persons as the Collector may think entitled to it from their 
condition, and may have stock to employ in farming. Bat lauds so 
disposed of, are only to continue on such favourable terms while 
the original grantees may occupy them, and to be resumed by the 
Government whenever they part with them, that they may bs 
included again with other lands that pay the full assessment. As 
these individuals tlius favourably treated may be bribed to def laud 
the Sirkir by procuring lands in their name for others, whoever 
shall he convicted of doing so, th^ and their accomplices, shall 
be fined a year's rent of the lands so obtained, and banished t^e 
district. 

RtLE 8. — Bates to be exacted of refugee*. 

As encouragement for refugees from the Camatic or Balagh&t 
to settle in the Company's territory, only half the ordinary assess- 
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ment will be reqaired of them for Uiree years, or sach otlier period 
fur wliicli lands may be granted them. The iDcrease of popnlatdoa 
indncing this measnre, ten acres of the ' dry,' and two and a half of 
the ' wet ' land, will be given for every two plongha or lyofs ; that 
is, half of each description for every one ryotj and in the same 
proportions for any nnmber. The condition of granting lands on 
these terms being the grantees' residing in the Company's district, 
they will not be continued to any other who may pnrchiue the 
lease, nnleaa the grantee and all the ryots who immigrated with 
him, or an eqaal nomber, and proved to be his foUoners, remain in 
the ceded district. As a further inducement for aliens to oome and 
live under the Company's government, the prinoipal of every party 
that comes shall have the headmanship of any village he may 
prefer, provided the nnmber of ploughs he may bring with him 
be equal to a quarter of the ploughs actually belonging to it ; that 
there be nnoccopled lands sufficient in it for the additional nnmber 
of hands ; and that he be qualified for that situation. If incompe- 
tent, or he should not desire it, any other person of the nnmber, for 
whom the party may declare a preference, shall be appointed. As 
strangers from other districts belonging to the Company may pre- 
tend to have immigrated from the Camatio or Balaghit, in order 
to procure lands so much underrated, whosoever shall be found 
guilty of such fraud, or connive at it, shall be fined a year's rent 
of the lands so obtained, and punished besides with the utmost 
severity. 

Rule &. — Bales to be exacted of mulberry, etc., plantert. 

The Company being desirous to introduce the manu&ctare of 
sillc and other valuable productions, only one-sizteenth of the ordi- 
nary rates of assessment will be required for lands growing the 
mnlberry, the Mauritius cotton, the opnntia, blaok pepper, ceffee, 
ciouamon, cardamums, sandal, or other exotic plants, for the first 
seven years ; and after that, only half of those rates, while they 
continue to grow them. Tliat being the express condition of their 
tenure, when such lands are appropriated to the culture of native 
productions, it shall be considered an infringement of the engage- 
ment on the part of the grantee, and he shall consequently be 
required to pay their ordinary rates for the period they may have 
been so appropriated. Any person who shall procnie lands pro- 
fessedly for the culture of exotics, but designedly for native pro- 
ductions, thus defrauding the revenue, shall forfeit the produce^ 
be fined a year's rent at the ordinary rates, and banished the 
district. 

RdlB 10. — Of annual farmers and leasskoldert. 

The period for which you may severally choose to rent lauds, 
depending on a variety of circumstances, and distinctions being 
necessary to your undcrstocding the condition of your respective 
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tenures ; those who agree to hold them from ye&r to year, or for 
the apace of one year only, are to be denominated ' annnal tenants,' 
and those who ^ree to hold them for a number of years, or during 
the present lease, 'leaseholders.' 

Bole 11. — The condition* of tenure of anttual tenanig. 

The improvement of land depending on the means employed 
for the purpose dnriug a ancceesion of years, every annual holder, 
who may cultivate certain fields any one year, shall be allowed the 
privilege of occnpying them the year following, and bo long as he 
shall continue to pay regularly the established rent of them ; so that 
such obligations as he shall eater into with the Sirkar, relative to 
farms, shall be considered as no longer binding upon Aim, than 
from their dates to the end of the current year, but as binding npoa 
the Government to tbe end of the present lease. He must not, 
however, quit his village till he answers all demands npou him for 
the terms of the year. ' 

Bulb 12, — The condition of tenure of leaseholders. 

Whoever, from thinking it will add to the security of their 
possession, or desiring to avoid the trouble of annual stipulations, 
shall desire to have pattahs for tbe whole, or for part of their land, 
in lease for a term of years, will in like manner be allowed the 
privilege of occnpying them, while they continue to pay regularly 
the established rent ; but these obligations mnet be considered as 
mutitaUy binding from their dates to the end of the lease, unless they 
procure persons who will enter ioto tbe obligations expressed in 
the lease, and pay up the aBsessmeut for the term thereof. 

BcTLE 13. — Time presoribed for the settlement of annual tenure. 

Since the obligations entered into between the Sirkdr and the 
yearly tenants are binding upon them for the current year only, to 
the end that they may extend or reduce their farms according to their 
circnmatuices, by retaining or rejecting certain fields, as they may 
choose, from year to year, that makes it necessary for them always 
to declare, during the ploughing season, what they intend to cnlti- 
vate, that mutual ^reements be exchanged as hereafter directed, 
and the rents of every farm dnly collected. 

Rdle 14. — Time jtretcribed for the settlement of lease tenure. 

As leaseholders will often desire to cultivate more lands than 
they may hold in lease, by the addition of some fields to their farms 
on annnal tenure, it will be equally necessary for them, nnder such 
circnmstances, to declare, daring the ploughing season, what they 
intend to cultivate, that, mutual obligations for tbe current year 
beiug entered into with them on account of sach lands, their rents 
thereon loay also be registered as productive to revenue for tbe 
year. 

BtLE 15. — Penalties for ploughing land without previously en- 
gagivg to paij its rent, OqIc 
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Whoever, haring already ploughed their lands, shall neglect 
to report the same to their head of the vill^e, ahall be fined haU 
the asBeaement, and whoever shall, after the publishing of thia 
proclamation, proceed to cultivate lands withont previously re- 
ceiving a written permission, shall be deprived of the prodaoe, or, 
if they shontd not be sown, an eighth of the assessment thereon. 

Rule 16. — Tlie whole rent of every field to he required of whoever 
may plough apart of them. 

As some fields of the putkutt are left partly fallow, by reason 
that the poorer ryots, from want of means, cannot plough tfa« 
whole ; and many objections occur to the subdivision of them into 
plots for their accommodation, yon are enjoined to occupy snch 
fields only as yon may be able to cultivate entirely ; for whoever 
shall hereafter plough any part of a field in the pntkntt, shall be 
required to pay the rent of the whole. The rateable land being 
generally in lai^er portions, it will be parcelled out and measured, 
at the time of demand, in sncb portions as may be deeired by the 
candidates. 

RcLB 17. — Mode of application for landt. 

All persons who desire lands to cultivate, mnst apply in the 
first instance to the beads of the village they prefer, in which they 
see land unoccupied, when, if permanently assessed land, they will 
be informed of its fixed rent ; and if ' rateable,' of its assessment 
for the year, or portion of the average assessment of the village, 
according to the number of years it may have been nncaltivat«d ; 
or, if the village be deserted, according to the average rates of tbe 
three neighbouring villages. The next step, when they resolve to 
settle, is to require the heads of tbe village to draw out mntoal 
agreements, specifying the said rates, field by field, for each dcecrip- 
tion of land, and the condition of tennre. If of the cultivating 
classes, it only remains for them to sign the obligation-bonds, and 
give them to the munsif, who will deliver them the ' pattahs ' or 
grants, on their receiving the Collector's signature ; but if of the 
privileged clasees, they mnst take the pattahs and bonds to the 
Collector, with such persona as may be necessary to satisfy him of 
the propriety of granting them the indnlgeat terms held out to them 
respectively ; when, if he approve, he will sign and give them the 
pattahs, which will specify that a fifth of the amount will be re- 
quired of those holding by virtue of their castes, half of ' emigrants, 
and a sixteenth of ' totakaie ; ' and they will then deliver tbe bonds 
or counterpart of their grants, binding them to the performance of 
their engagements. 

RuLB 18. — Xode of obtaining advancetfor evltivation, etc 

RcLE 19. — Fannert who iie*tre it, permitted to throw up timr 
leaee* ike e^trrent year. 

As all the permanently assessed land of year ^striGto int 
■ I., "" ^^ 
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eatirely disposed of in lease when the Bnrrey was made, these Begn- 
lationB majr seem to apply to it but parti&Ily ; but as many of you, 
horn inexperience of leases, hare taken mora lands ia lease than 
yon have been able to cultivate every year, and snffered, in conse- 
quence, from inability to pay np the rents of anch fields as yon have 
been obliged to leave nncnltivated, it is now determined to absolve 
yon of all engagements yon entered into that year, to the end that 
after dne consideration of yonr circnmstances, yon may rent as 
many fields as yon think yon will be able to cnltivate every year in 
lease, and as many as yon may choose to cnltivate for the cnrrent 
year only on annnal tenure. 

Rule 20. — The performance of future engagements indispeneable. 

Though a consideration for your condition has induced the 
putting it again in your own power to accommodate yourselves, 
it mast be understood that this indulgence is not to apply to land 
yon may have already cultivated in the current year ; for, the rent 
being fixed upon every field of the permanently Bssessed land, and 
that of eveiy one in the ' rateable ' being easily ascertained by the 
rules now laid down for that purpose, whoever ploughs a Geld mnst 
pay the rest of it, whether previously stipulated or not, for the 
cnrrent year ; and whoever stipnlates for one or any number of 
fields, mnst pay their rent, whether he ploughs them or not, for 
the period of his engagements. 

RnLB 21. — Byots to he individuaUy aMtoerabh for the rents of 
their omt holdingi. 

The first step yon iake towards settling in any village must be 
the demanding of its beads a pattah for the lands you choose, and 
the giving them bonds binding yourselves to be individually answer- 
able for the rent thereon by instalments, as may be stipulated in 
the revenue accounts. 

ROLB 22. — Ttyoti to he jointly anstoenible for the amouiU of the 
total a)»eiem«nt on the village. 

Rule 23. — Mode by which ryoti must indemnify tltemadvei for 
advance* thug made on aecoant of defavlten. 

RtTLi 24. — All the ryoti eontracti to be committed to writing. 

Rule 25. — Between ryots in partnergh^. 

RuLB 26. — Between ryott and their vnder-lenant$. 

Rule 27. — Betieecn masters and Iheir servarUt, 

Rule 28. — Such written engagements the only legal claim vpon 
(he persons or property of the cuUivatort. 

Rdlb 29. — Of oontracts for tank repairs. 

The Oovemment, and the country in general having sustained 
great losses by those whose duty it is to repair them, allowing the 
tanks to go entirely to ruin from the want of repairs, it is hereby 
resolved that whoever shall fail any one year to make the requisite 
repairs to the embankments, the land given him ta defray the c|(^|^' 
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ponses thereof sliall be escheated and annexed to the Government 
lands. As the noa-performiince of thia contract might proceed 
from inabilitj, any such person, who shall appl; to the Collector 
for the means, shall be supplied with monej at the nsnal rate o£ 
interest: should his agent neglect dnring his absence the tank 
intrusted to his charge, so as to incnr the above foi^eitnre, absence 
shall not be admitted as entitling him to a restoration of the land, 
or any alleviation. 



LETTER FROM COLONEL READ TO THE ASSISTANT 
COLLECTORS, BARAMAHAL AND SALEM. 

Gentlemen, 

I have been delayed in writing yon concerning the Board's letter 
of the 30th nltimo by the same canse that prevented my doing it 
at the time copies were sent yon. * 

It is between two or three years since I began to perceive, by 
the constant fluctuation In agiicultore and annual demand for 
remissions, the effects of the survey and our settlements in lease, 
and, as appears by my correspondence with yon on matters inti- 
mately connected with them, they have nnif ormly been the subjects 
of my attention and inquiry. 

Having stated, now a twelvemonth ago, the necessity of oar 
declaring, upon our finishing the survey, by what means the objects 
of onr appointment, a permanent reven'ue to Oovermnent atid the 
fruits of industry to the ryots, might he secured under a settlement in 
lease, and recommended those matters to your serious.conaideratioo, 
I have no donbt of your being able, by this time, to comply with 
the request I then made, which was to be soon favoured with your 
eeutimenta,upan them. 

My commuuications on the present settlements and mode of 
management' have heretofore been confined to the bosinesa of 
realizing them with the least inconvenience to the ryots, or, more 
emphatically and truly, withont severity and (in some cases) with- 
out injustice. They have been confined, in short, to the functions 
of a mutasiddi, or mere Collector. But now that we are called 
npon for oar sentiments on the effects and permanency of onr 
present assessments, I feel desirous of extending your views beyond 
the narrow limits of Indian policy which too evidently pervades 
our system, to one more liberal and conducive to the general 
prosperity. I therefore request that you take this opportunity of 
bringing forward any measure or plan of reform you may have in 
meditation, as we may suppose the affairs of these districts will 
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sfaortly be taken into consideration and a final arrangemeat for 
them determined on. 

In this, I only request yon to follow the example I have so often 
set yon, and hoped ere thb to have repeated, by circulating a form 
in which I intended to state every qneafcion that has occnrred to me 
respecting the land rent, with proposed annotations for subjects of 
general disenseion, in order to procure your sentiments on each, a 
free commnnication of knowledge and experience being the most 
approved method of ascertaining facts and devising the beat rules 
of policy. Anxious to finish investigations I have stUl on hand, 
in time for adopting certain measnr^ in our settlements the cnrrent 
year, and not expecting tO be pressed for onr reports upon the 
lease, I have been induced to defer the drawing up the propositions 
I have mentioned, and my state of health does not enable me to go 
sufficiently into a subject that requires so much consideration. 

Under these circumstanceB I only request now, in the words of 
the Board, that, bo far aa relates to the obtaining system, * yon 
afford any explanations that may occur to yon as necessary, 
relative to the state of yonr respective cha^e, and the effects that 
have been therein prodaced by the present assessment, together 
with your sentiments on the ultimate and more important objects 
in view, the permanent settlement of the district,' with a refer- 
ence to — 

1. The poverty of the inhabitanlt in general. 

2. Frequeney of their removaU. 

3. Flucluatiim of stock. 

4. FreoarioumeM of the eropi. 

5. Fhictitation in the price of grain. 

6. Present high rental, tehich generally affords no other reward to 
the ottUivatOT than the leages of labour. 

7. Consequent cheapness of the land. 

8. Smalhisee of farms in generfil. 

9. Constancy of eliange in the number and extent of farme from 
the neceseity of augmenting and reducing them every year, in propor- 
tion to the number of hands, the stock, the health and strenglji of 
the cultivators, and from the freqnency of their throwing np the 
farms. 

10. Constraining all thenjots,tinihoHi exertion, to rent their farms 
a nvmiber of years, -whether agreeable or not to their inolinations or 
interest, which is indispensable to settle a whole district in lease. 

11. Constraining them after that, however redueei in their circum- 
stances, to perform such forced engagements to make the settlement 
permanent. 

12. Necessity of remissions, even nuder annual settlements, 
when their farms are proportioned to their circumstances at the 
beginning of the year, and which mnst be greater under Is^^|(' 
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settlements, becanse the same rent being demanded after taij to- 
dnction of tlieir stock, tbeir inability mast accnmnlate with the 
term of the leaee. 

13. Want of landed aeaurity, becanse, the land not yielding in 
general any proGta of stock nnder the present assessment, it ia 
worth nothing, unless to the cnltiTator, who can only earn his bread 
by his labour. 

- 14. The consequent neeeseity of making lecuHtiet pay up the rents 
of defuncts and absentees, which is hard, or of obliging the ryot* of 
villages to pay them, which is nnjost. I 

15. Bettwval of head farjnert'and increase of small ones, conse- 
quences of reducing the profits of farming by the increase of the 
rental, or exacting the whole of the ground rent, which is properiy 
the farmer's, in place of a portion of it, for Government. 

16. The necessity that involves of Qovemment (that is, its officers) 
eondaeting the affairs of husbandry by prescribed and fixed rales, 
which, not applying to all times and circontstances, are detrimentid 
to agricnltnre. 

17. The loss which will be felt by the petty farmers or labouring 
poor, in times of seareity, from the want of the liead farmers, who naed 
to supply them with grain, and doabtlesa preserved many of them, 
when, if without such aid, they would have perished, the not having 
which now at hand mnst be detrimental to population. 

18. Increase of the public reoenue, which is a lakh more than 
Tippoo'fl village rental in 1788-89, when it was higher than it had 
ever been before, and probably is double what was ever bronght 
into the poblic treasary-'an increase which most be a proportional 
dednction of private income, and not only a consequent redaction 
of the capital formerly employed in agriculture, bat equally a loss 
to trade and mannfactores. 

19. Consequent extension of Oovernment's interest in agricuUure, 
which gives it a greater property in the produce than any other 
government has been known to have, which involves its concerns 
with those of every individual, because there is not, generally speak- 
ing, any intermediate class of the inhabitants between it and the 
cultivators, which creates the difficalty of recovering lawful debts, 
and the settling other disputes, without interference with it, and 
annoyance to the Collector, so that snch an immersion of the pubUo 
into private affairs is detrimental to the administration of jostdce. 

' 20. Midtiplication of labour which such an extension of Govern^ 
ment's conoerru occasion* to its servants, and which must increase 
demands npon the Collector's time, or oblige him to delegate autho- 
rity to others. 

21. IneJ^caey of delegated avthorUy, from the want of modera- 
tion, seal, or ability, and oftener from the abuse of it, which 
indicates that the coodnct of agriculture aboold be left to the 
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hnabandmen, irlio csd yield to all times and oinmmatances ; the 
admiiuBtratioii of JDBtice to persons wlio are not concerned in thdr ' 
awards; and that the fnnctions of revenDe officers shoald be limited 
to their own province, the oa\j means of which appears to he the 
redaction of the present rental, as that alone oan give ralao to 
land, and make way for that middle order of men which is fonnd in 
all civilized societies. 

These, or their opposites, are the points by which, it appears 
to me, the natnre and effects of oar present assessment, and of the 
settlements in lease, mnst be determined, on which acconnt I wish 
reference to be made to them in jonr reports. I mnat specially ob- 
serve that, in doing so, some of them mast be considered as only 
applying to the state of the coantry in general, and that it is left 
for yon to determine the application of them to particular districts. 
They appear to me so connected with, and important to, the objects 
in Tiew on which your sentiments are desired, that I wish them 
to be severally made the snbjeot of particular consideration, and 
in the saccession they are placed, for the conTenience of adding 
my remarks, which the Board will expect, and I shall have great 
pleasure io giving ; for it is my anxioas wish to satisfy all donbts 
relative to the snrrey, to remove all objection to oar assessment, 
and to have a mode of settlement established in these districts, by 
snperior authority, before I resign my charge. 

Though I have signified a desire that yon adopt the above, as 
a form, for the explanations reqnired, I do not propose that yonr 
discnssions shall be confined to the mattor it contains, bat hope 
that yoa will furnish mnch additional information on the grand 
objects of inquiry, and throw new lights upon them, for none 
admit of a greater raoge, and perhaps they never have been treatod 
by persons posBessing yonr minute and local knowledge, experience, 
and ability. I wish, however, if yon go far into the subject, that 
yon begin as low as yoo can, and that you ascend in analytical pro- 
gressiou, because revenue aud all things on which it depends connect, 
making a wAoJe, and positions are earliest admittodwheii their natural 
connection is observed and they are founded on facts previoasly 
established. 

1 request that statements of yonr settlements for the term of 
the lease may be transmitted with your reports, in the accompany- 
ing form ; for though annual statoments have been made of some 
districts since they were surveyed, and it be doubtful that the 
settlements of othera in lease will be continued so for the term 
proposed, it is necessary to lay a general statement of them before 
the Board, as showing completely the progress of the survey, the 
rise of the settlements in every district to their height, and the in- 
tended periods of their lease. 

You will, of course, attend to the request of the BoaT^'^at^i,. 
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may have onr reports soon, and I have only to &dd, aa one from 
myself, that 70a send me in, fay that time, aome of your rillaga 
regist«rB of the survey, which will supply me with what ia required 
for the district registers, and general statements, all of which we 
xoay be assured will aSord the Board peculiar satisf action.* 
I am, etc., 
(Signed) ALEXANDER -HEAD, 

Saperintendent Collector. 

Tripatdr, S6th J11I7, 1797. 



* Bead's capaoity aa an admtiuB. is peihapa difflcnlt to diicem in tba 

trator must not be judged of by hia airkward and inTolTed langnage of 

style of writing. The high entimate the foregoing letter. The letter is 

in wbioti be waa held, not only by icaerted bere, becanae the qDeations 

Mnnro, but by Lord ComwalliH and which it oontainB, form the anbjeoC of 

Lord Welleeley, is anfficient evidence Mnuro'a letter of 5th September, 1787, 

that he poaeeaaed an ability which it i^inted on pp. 23-&4, toL i. 
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ON A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF CANARA. 

AfTEB having given my sentimeDts aa to the amonnt of the 
aseessment that oaght to form the basis of the permaDent settle- 
ment, it now only remains to oSer a few observations on the moda 
vhich it would be most eligible to follow, in dividing the conntry 
into estates, so as both to promote improvement and ensnre the 
collection of the revenne. In conntries where private property in 
land is unknown, because the whole is the property of Government, 
and where the general poverty of the cultivators disables them from 
making any improvement, the dividing the land into estates of 
about five or six thousand pagodas public rent, and giving them 
away, or disposing of them for a price to men of property, where 
snch can be found, may possibly have some advantages ) but in 
Canara, where almost all land is private property, derived from 
gift or purchase, or descent from an antiquity too remote to be 
traced, where there are more title deeds, and where the validity 
of these deeds has probably stood more trials than all the estates 
in England, great proprietor cannot bo established, without 
annihilating all the rights of tke present landlords ; nor do I believe 
that, by any arrangement for placing a number of small estates 
under the collection of one head landlord, any facility in collection, 
or any secnrity for revenne, would be obtaiued, that may not be 
obtained from letting the estates remain as they now stand. 

It may be objected that the smallness of estates, involving aa 
a conseqnence want of property, incapacitates the owners from 
bestowing npon them the due degree of culture, and subjects the 
public revenue to frequent failures ; bnt I am convinced that these 
objections are groundless. If we wish to introduce a system that 
shall be permanent, we mnst consider not only what the state of 
property now is, bnt also what it is likely to be hereafter. The 
benefits expected to result from the formation of large estates are 
no doubt, the saving of detail in accounts ; the improvement of the 
country ; and the security of revenue, from the lands being in the 
possession of a few wealthy owners, instead of a great nnmber of 
wealthy cultivators. Supposing that the system of great estatwiji- 
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does really produce all these advantages, thej can only be femporarj; 
for wliere there are no entails nor artifioial restraints on the transfer 
of lands, where there are no ezcloBtTe rights of primogemtore, 
where the progress of population is nrged on by early marriage 
and abnndance of food, and where it is common to supply, by 
adoption, the ^vant of children, every great estate mnst in a short 
time be divided into a nnmber of small ones. A. widely extended 
division of property is the point to which things are of themaetves 
continnally hastening, and to which they mnst finally arrive, un- 
less obstmcted by violent regulations. Superior industry, several 
successions concentiatii^ in one person, or other caases, may keep 
np a few large estates ; but such instances will be rare, and will bear 
no comparison to those of the small ones, which will be continually 
formed by the operation of unrestrained transfer, and of division 
among all the sons of every succeeding generation. Small estates 
may, therefore, be considered as the arrangement of nature. To 
think of dividing Canara into great estates, would only be attempt- 
ing to carry it backwards a century or two, and forcing it from 
that state to which it must again inevitably return. The effect of 
the Bengal system on the provinces of the Coromandel coast, and 
probably on Bengal itself, will be no more than, after a long course 
of time, to make the condition of the great body of the inhabitants 
that which those of Canara now is. 

With respect to the expediency of having great substantial land- 
holders, who may be responsible to Oovemment for the revenue, 
there seems to be no reason to conjecture that it might not be 
collected, with equal ease and regularity, from small proprietors. 
A tyrannical government has drained the resources of this conntiy, 
and left the inhabitants less able than they formerly were to culti- 
vate their land ; but the same evil would have taken place, and in 
a much greater degree, had the lands been, divided among great 
owners of estates of from five to ten thousand pagodas each ; be- 
cause it would have been much easier to have impoverished the 
country by extorting an exorbitant assessment from a few who 
possessed all its wealth, than it would have been, had it been divided 
among a mnltitnde of small proprietors. Though there can be no 
very rich owners where estates are small, yet the aggregate pro- 
duce of the land may be, and probably always is, greater than when 
the whole belongs to a few principal landholders ; and Government 
have, therefore, a greater fund as a security for their revenue. 

It may be said that there must be a certain limit, beyond which 
estates candot be subdivided, without leaving so little surplus a 
rent as to be insufficient for the subsistonce of the landlord, and 
that be would then be forced to withhold a part of the public 
demand, in order to make np the difference. Should such a case 
ever happen, the remedy might always be found in selling the 
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estate ; tlie venj existence of the case, hoireTer, sapposes a fallness 
of popnlation not likely to be soon experienced, and wliich, if it 
were, wonld compensate in a thousand wa^s for each accident. 

The division of lands in Canaia, however it maj have affected 
individnals, does not Heem ever to have injared the public revcune. 
Thongh it has no donbt sometimes reduced the descendants of in- 
dependent landlords to the rank of tenants, and even of labonrers, 
it has most likely, hy employing more labonr, increased the gross 
prodnce of the soil ; it has not disabled the owners from providing 
for every expense which the best caltivation requires. It has 
diminished their property, bat it has also, in the same proportion, 
diminished the lands which they are to oaltivate with that pro- 
perty; and by confining their personal management to a narrower 
space, it has rendered it more efficacious. The wetJth accnmnlated 
in the hands of great proprietors may be supposed to enable them 
to undertake extensive improvements, and to carry on agricnltnro 
with a spirit beyond the power of petty landholders ; bnt even 
allowing what may be doubted, that the wealth of a great land- 
holder is greater than the aggregate wealth of a namber of small 
proprietors whose estates together are equal in extent to his, it is 
not likely to be so productive ; for it never can be managed with 
either so much skill' or economy. Whatever superiority he may 
have over them in fortune, is more than counterbalanced by the 
deep interest which eveiy one of them feels in looking after his 
little spot, and by the unremitting attention which both his attach- 
ment to it, and his necessity, impel him to exert, in order to extract 
from it its graatest possible produce. 

The expenses of Indian must not be measured by those of 
European husbandry. Exclusive of tanks, there is hardly any 
expense which may not be defrayed by the smalleet, as easily as by 
the great proprietors ; and even tanks themselves are nnnecessary 
in Canara. The small estates are in general better cultivated than 
the great ones ; and their owners are as regular as the great owners 
in discharging their kists. Among the nnmerans instances which 
have come before me, of their having been violently dispossessed of 
their lands, or of their having fled and left them waste, on account 
of balances under the late Government, there is not one in which 
these balances can fairly be attributed to the rent alone, nor in 
which they have not arisen from fines, anticipations, and other acta 
of oppression, In whatever way I view the question of great and 
small proprietors, I am perfectly satisfied that the preference ought 
to be given to small ones, and that Government ought to make its 
settlements immediately with them. Under snch a system, the 
gross produce of the country will be greater, and the collection of 
revenue will be as regular as under that of great landholders. Men 
who have been accustomed to see the frequent failures among tl)A|^' 
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lower classes of fanners in other parte of India, will not readily 
admit that a moss of small proprietors can be pnnctaal ; experience, 
honerer, in this province has demonstrated that the regnl&ritj of 
payment is not affected by the Bmallness of the estate. 

Though my own opinion is decidedly in faronr of small pro- 
prietors, yet, as Qovernment has determined to introdnce every- 
where the system of Bengal, permanent settlement, it becomes my 
dnty to point out in what manner it may be accomplished in Caoara. 
It is evldeat that as the landa of Canara have for ages been private 
property, we are not at liberty to make the same disposition of 
them as might be done where they belonged to Qovernment. If it 
is argaed that no snch difficnlty has occurred in Bengal, it may be 
answered that the landed property of Bengal is, most likely, of a 
very different natnre from that of Canara, which is both more 
ancient and more perfect than that of England ; because it is more 
widely diffused, and less clogged with conditions. If in Bengal the 
Eirk&r grants of indms are for lands, and not for money, and if the 
lands are held by a few great, instead of a multitade of small, pro- 
prietors, it may with certainty be prononnced that its landed 
property is of modern date, and that it is a nanrpation of revenue 
officers and head inhabitants together. The very circnmstance of 
the existence of such a property having been donbted, is a strong 
argument agaiust its being of long standing. "So man who has ever 
been in Canara can ever entertain any doubt with regard to its 
land being private property. As the property must therefore 
remain as it now ia, all that can be done is to divide the country 
into a certain number of great estates, formed by the union of 
several small ones under one head. The most convenient arrange- 
ment would be the ancient one of miig&aiea or grimams, and the 
size of estates ought to be from one hundred to five thousand 
pagodas jama. To break in upon ancient boondaries and land- 
marks, for the sake of ideal advant^es to be derived from squaring 
estates, wonid occasion mnch trouble to the collector, and no small 
discontent among the inhabitants, because these boundaries serve 
not only to divide lands, but also particular tribes or families, who 
form dtstiuct communities in their respective villages. Where 
maganies are about five thousand pagodas jama, they ought to be 
divided into two or more estates ; and where they are small, two or 
three onght to be formed into one estate. The average ought tc 
be about one thonsand pagodas jama. It coold answer no good 
parpose, and might produce mischief, to make any estates above 
five thousand pagodas, becanse the proprietors might in time 
become a kind of petty polig&rs. All past events in this country 
show that great landed property has always had a tendency to 
excite a turbulent spirit in the possessor, which has been favoured 
by the inaccessible natnre of the hills and woods among which be 
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TesidM. Ad estate of ten tbonBaiid pagodas in most parts of 
Canara, and in every part of Sdnda, nonld place nnder the land- 
lord 80 large a district, furnished with retreats bo strong, that were 
he to become refractory, it would be difficult to reduce him to 
obedience. Such precautions may be said to be nnnecesaary, be- 
cause gratitude for the benefits he has received from the British 
Governmeat, and the impossibility of his bettering bis condition, 
will preserve bim in his allegiance ; bnt the love of distinction and 
independence is a moch stronger and more universal passion, than 
gratitude ; and though it might be supposed that the hopelessness 
of success, and of course his own interest, would deter him from 
any opposition to authority, yet it is well known that men, on such 
occBsions, do nob always maturely weigh distant consequenoes, and 
it would therefore be the more prudent plan not to hazard an 
arrangement whose stability is to rest on gratitude. 

After dividing the country into great estates, each of these 
estates ongbt to be made over to the potail or principal proprietor 
of the small estates of which they are respectively composed, in 
perpetuity. As he has no property in any of the lands composing 
the great estates, except those which were before bis own, he can 
only be constituted a kind of lord of the manor; but as he must 
be responsible for all failures, he oaght to be allowed the following 
advantages, in order to enable him to perform his engagement :— 
1st. 'He ongbt to have an allowance of 2^ per cent, on the jama, 
to be included in the reduction which I have already proposed ; 

leaving the remaining per cent, to go as an abatement to the 

mass of inferior proprietors and formers. 2nd. He oaght to be 
vested with proprietary right of all wasto lands to which there are 
no owners, on condition of bis paying the Bednore assessment the 
second year after they are brought into cultivation. 3rd. All in- 
ferior estates which, on failure of heirs, have heretofore been 
accnstomed to revert to the airkar, must now revert to him, and 
become, in every respect, aa mnch his respective property as his 
own original estates. 

Though the establishment of these Begulations will, I am con- 
vinced, answer the end of ensuring the easy realization of a per- 
manent revenue, yet it is obvious that the influence of the 2i per 
cent, in facilitating this operation must every day dimmish ; be- 
caase, if it follow the laws of other property, though it now belongs 
to one man, it mast, on his death, be divided, with his estate, 
among his children. We shall then have several persons, instead 
of one, to be responsible for the revenue ; and as every succeeding 
generation will increase the number, we shall at lost have almost 
as much detail with the superior landlords, as if we had made » 
direct settlement with the inferior proprietors. If, with the view 
of avei-ting this evil, as it is supposed to be, we conGns the 2^ P^l^ 
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cent, to tile eldest soa of some single beir, and mftke liim solelj 
responsible, we lessen the secnrity of revenue, because, as we 
cannot prevent the division of the lands among all the heirs, W9 
have now only the seoarit; of a part, instead of that of the whole 
of them, together with the 2^ per cent, for its realization. If we 
restrict the division of lands to the original estate, and determine 
that all snbBeqnent acquisitions, whether from the reversion td 
inferior estates or the cnltivation of sirk&r waate lands, shall go 
with the 2i per cent., we introdnoe the law of entail ; and even this 
can hardly be effected, at some unknown remote period, in the 
many estates in which there is no waste. All system of Indian 
revenue most, I' imagine, end in making a direct settlement with 
every independent landholder, without the intervention of any 
saperior lord ; and in making every one of them answerable for hia 
own rent, and the whole of the estates composing a village or 
district answerable for the failure of any particular estate therein, 
by a second BasesBment. 

Snpposing, however, that it may be expedient, for the present^ 
to adopt the system of great estates, the regalatious I have recom- 
mended will apply to every part of Canara, and to the greater part 
of Ankola, Sdnda, and Bilgi ; bat in many vill^ee of Bilgi and 
Ankola, and throughoat the whole of the villages in Siinda run- 
ning along the Mahmtta frontier, the land belongs to the sirkir, 
and may therefore be divided into estates and given away at the 
pleasure of Government. These vill^es are in general in aach a 
desolate state, that a permanent settlement of them wonid now 
he made under vety great disadvantages. It would, for many 
reasons, be best to defer the settlement, not only of them, but of 
Canara, for at least fire years. The Collector can hardly, in a 
shorter period, gain the requisite knowledge of the country for 
carrying into execution so important a measure. Tims shoold also 
be aUowed to let the inhabitants become familiarized to their new 
master, and shake off all distrust and apprehension of change, and 
to enable them to understand the scope of the system intended to 
be introduced ; and it should also be allowed in order to let the 
country recover after the long series of oppression under ■which it 
has suffered. The remissions already granted have removed every 
impediment in the way of this desirable end, and in five years 
they will work a wonderfnl improvement in the condition of the 
inhabitants. Judging from the confidence which they have already 
assumed in our moderation and good faith, I have little donbt that 
within that period the value of land will rise so much, that theia 
will scarcely be a single estate which will not find a pnrchaser, 
should it be necessary to sell it to pay a balance. 

In disposing of the great estates at the final settlement, no 
price ought to be demanded for them, because, as they were all 
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before private property, npon which the snperior landlord has no 
claim, there is no new advantage attached to his tenure, except the 
2} per cent., nor any in immediate expectation, which can make it 
worth any valnahle consideration. We have no ground to imagine 
that there will be any such competition for them as to raise their 
price. Sonkirs, and other men of property, are too cantioDH to lay 
oat their money in land, on the strength of the dnration of a new 
syatem, and on the faith of a Government to which they have bat 
lately become subject. In provinces which have been near half a 
centnry nnder the Company's anthority, they may consider the 
property which they veet In land as secure from danger ; but here 
they will not readily believe that it can be safe : far nothing bat 
the experience of many years will persuade them that another war 
may not transfer them to the dominion of another power. As we 
mast therefore expect oo caodidates for estates, except among the 
landholders themselves, and as, from the minute division of land, 
very few of them can be sapposed to be rich, no considerable sam 
can be expected from them for great estates. Bat tbongh they 
have not the means of making great advances as parchase money, 
the realization of the revenae will not be the less secare. It is the 
wide diSosion of landed property, by which almost every field haa 
a different owner, who is anxioos to increase its prodace, and who 
pays his rent with a regalarity aaknown among tenants at will, 
that constitntes this secarity, which will be every day strengthened 
by the effect of the abatements which have already been made. 
These will operate both in augmenting the gross prodace of the 
land now in onltivation, and in enabling the owner to obtain a 
better price for it : they will encoarage him to enlarge his coooa- 
nat plantations, which in a climate so favoarable would have been 
ten times more numerous than they are, had not the dread of 
additional assessment restrained their cnltivation; and they will 
famish him with the means of cultivating completely the higher 
and more nnprodactiTe lands of his estates, which, in many of the 
greater estates, have lain waste almost ever since the Mysore con- 
quest. Canara will probably never be a mannfactaring conntry, 
because it produces none of the raw materials necessary to reader 
it such, and because the heavy rains, which last so great a part of 
the year, are an insurmonntable obstacle to all operations which 
required to be carried on under a clear sky and in the open air ; 
bnt the same rains which deny it mauufactnres, give it a succession 
of never-failing crops of rice, which place its revenue and its future 
prosperity on the firmest foundation ; for there can be no danger 
that the existing demand for its snrplus produce will ever diminish. 
The province of Malabar, Ooa, Bombay, and Arabia can be nowhere 
else so welt sapplied ; and there is every reason to conclude that 
their consumption, by the abolition of all regulations in favour o^i|^' 
particular coantrieB and the redaction of duties, will be increased, ' 
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ON THE MODE OF CONDUCTING A ETOTWAB 

SETTLEMENT. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Rerenne. 
Obntlehen, 

Para 1. I had, Bome time ago, the hononr to reoeire your letter 
of the 9th September laat, with a copy of an extract from the 
Honoarable Conrt of Directors, dated the 6th November, 1805, and 
of the Minntes of Government thereon, dated the Ist AngoBt, 1806 ; 
and I ehatl now, agreeably to the orders of the Board, f^ve sa 
oircnmstantial an explanation of the manner in TChich the kulw&r, 
or indiTidnal settlement, is made, as the subject seems to require. 

2. This kind of settlement, though it appears intricate and 
laborious, is so greatly facilitated by a variety of caoses, as to 
render the execation of it easy, to any person of common atten- 
tion. It is the ancient and aniversal practice nnder all the nativs 
governments; and hence the Collector has no troahle of intn>> 
dncing a syetem, bnt has only to follow that which he finds already 
established. 

Districts are divided into villages nnder the management of 
potails, or head farmers, who are, from long habit, perfectly capablo 
of making the settlement of their respective villages ; and the 
ryots, from having been long aocnstomed to be guided by them, 
readily i^ree to what they fix or propose, as it is asmtUy what they 
themselves know to be the proper rent. 

In all villages, the ryots are in the habit of meeting and de- 
bating npon the subject of rent; bat there are many villages in 
which they settle among themselves the exact proportion of the 
whole rent that each individual is to pay. These are called 
Viaapadi, or sixteenth villages, from the land and rent being 
divided into sixteenth shares ; and they compose a considerable 
part of the Gnddapah province, which is about one-third of the 
Ceded Districts, besides being scattered, thongh more thinly, over 

* The letters inolnded in thia Ap- exptecMd in th« p«per printad on 
pendix nre insFrtMl na ittnatrating snd pp, 106-108, toI. i., regarding the rjti. 

•lacid&Ling th« opiniooi more briefly yiix ajaUm of land raronus. 
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otlier parts of the conntry^. When the eeaeon of cnltiTation draws 
near, all the ryots of the riaapadi village assemble to regnUte their 
several rents for the je&r. The pagoda is the place usually chosen 
for this pnrpose, from the idea that its sanctity will render their 
engagements with each other the more binding. They ascertain 
the amount of the agricnltaral stock of each individnal, and of the 
whole body, the quantity of land, to the cnltnre of which it is 
adequate; and they divide it accordingly, giving to each man the 
portion which he baa the means of caltivating, and fiziog hia share 
of the rent ; and whether his share he one or two sixteenths, he 
pays this proportion, whether the whole rent of the village be 
higher or lower than last year. 

Every Tillage is, in fact, a small collectorate ; and where the 
potait does his dnty, the Collector has only to confirm what he has 
already done. From all these circnmatances, together with the 
aid which is derived from the tahsild^rs and their cutcherries, the 
kdlw&r settlement, which on the first view might appear to be an 
endless task, is so mnch simplified, that it may be accomplished by 
any person of ordinary talents and eiertion. 

'6. The chief obstacles in the way of it, arise from false 
acconnts, from donbts concerning the rate of assessmeui, and from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the condition of the poorer ryots- 
There is perhaps no ccrnum who, in any one year, ever gives a 
perfectly true statement of the cnlttvation of his village ; and it 
is only the fear of removal or suspension that can make him give 
such acconnts as are tolerably accurate. The proper rate of assess- 
ment is found, either by reference to the accounts of former years, 
or by comparison with the rent of lands of the same quality which 
have long been nearly stationary ; and the condition of the poorer 
ryota is learned from the concurring testimony of their neighbonrs, 
who at the same time will not eiaggerate their poverty, lest the 
remissions which may in consequence be granted, should fall npon 
themselves. A short explanation of what takes place in the kiMw&r 
settlement of a single district or tahsildari, will equally apply to 
the whole number of districts forming a collectorate. I shall here 
speak of a district in ill ordinary slate of prosperity, not of one 
that has been reduced below it, by war or any other calamity. 

4. A district paying a revenue of fifty thousand pagodas usually 
contains about a hundred Tillt^ca, differing greatly in extent and 
produce ; some of them not paying more than a hundred pagodas, 
and others as mnch as five thousand annual rent. Every village 
has within itself a complete establishment of hereditary revenue 
servants : a potail to direct the cultivation, realize the rent, and 
manage its aSairs in general ; a cumum to keep the accounts; and 
a certain number of peons to act under the potail, in collecting the 
kists from the ryots. When the ploughing season begins, tha ^ 
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potaU aaoertftiTis what land each ryot can cultivate; he permita 
those who may bare met with losses to relinqniah a part of their 
land, which he distribates to others, who may be williug to take 
it ; and to snch aa require none, he continues their former lands. 
He does not fix their rents, because this is done hy the Collector 
when the season ia bo far advanced that a judgment can be formed 
of the crop; but he assures them that their respective rents will 
continue the same aa last year, only making allowance for snch 
alterations as may become nnavoidahle, from the total revenue of 
the village being somewhat raised or lowered by the collector : 
they are satisfied with this promise, receive betel from him aa 
a confirmation of it, and yoke their ploughs. Specific written 
engagements cannot he made with them at this early period of the 
year, because, aa in annual aettlementa, where the failure of the crop 
is great, remissions must be allowed, so where the produce is un- 
commonly abundant, increase mast he taken to balance snch failures ; 
becaose the potail having relations and friends in the village, to 
whom he would be partial, could not safely be entrusted with the 
JKiwer of fixing rents ; and becaase the ryots themselves will not 
in thia year agree to pay the same rent in the ensuing one, leat they 
should meet with losses, which would be aggravated by a rent which 
they might then be unable to bear. The tahsildar goes round his 
district in the early part of the season. His bnsineas is chiefly 
to regulate cnltivation in those villages where it is mismanaged 
from the incapacity of the potail, or impeded by disputes among 
the principal ryota, and to make advancea to the poorer sort for the 
purchase of feed, ploughs, or cattle. He also ascertains what laud 
each ryot has already cnltivated, or engaged to cultivate during tb« 
year, which he does by assembling the ryots in their reapectivs 
villE^es, and examining them in the presence of the potaUs and 
curnums ; and accounts of the land occupied and nnoccapied aro 
taken by his cntcherry, which accompanies him. He goes lonsd 
again when the crops are ripening, to see their condition, and 
to ascertain whether the quantity of land actually cultivated is more 
or leas than that which the ryots had engaged toi^ke. 

5. The Collector sets out on hia circuit in September or 
October, when the early crops begin to be reaped, and the late ones 
to be sown. On arriving in a district he asaemblea all the ryots of 
the four or five nearest villages. The first hnainess is, to leom how 
far the cnltivation of the present year is more or lesa than that of 
the last. This is eoon done, by the help of the tahsildira' and 
cnmnmi' accounts, compared with tJie reports of the potaila and 
ryote. Where there is a decrease, it ia commonly owing to deatha, 
emigrations, or loss of cattle ; where there is an increase, it is 
nanally derived from new settlers, or additional lands bnng oc- 
copied by the old ones. In the case of decrease, the rent of th» 
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lands tiiTovn up is deducted from the settlemetit of last year ; in 
that of inorease the rent of the land newlj ocoapied U added ; and 
in both oases, the rent of the remaining lands remains the same as 
before. The rent of the land newly oconpied is determined by the 
accounts of what it was in former times, or if snch acconntB' cannot 
be procnred, by the opinions of the most intelligeat ryota ; bnt the 
full rent of waste land is not exacted, until it has beeu in caltiTation 
from two to seven years. The namber of years, and the gradational 
rise in each year, depend npoa the natnro of the land and the 
custom of the village. They are known to all parties ; and all 
doubts are removed by their being detailed in a proclamation or 
cowlo uiimah, under the Collector's seal, circulated to every 
village. 

If the cnltivation is the same aa last year's, and no failures 
occur among the ryots, the rents remain unaltered. If the crops 
are bad, and it appears that some of the poor ryots most have 
a remission, the loss, or a part of it, is assessed upon the lands of 
the rest, where it can be done without caneing any material incon- 
venience. This assessment never exceeds ten or twelve per cent. ; 
and is much oftener relinqniahed than carried into effect. In cases 
where it can be easily borne, it is frequently agreed to without 
difficulty ; and if opposition is made, it is generally soon got over 
by the mediation of the ryots of the neighbouring vill^es present. 
These discuss the point in qnestiou with the ryote of the objecting 
village ; tell them that it is the custom of the country ; use such 
other a^uments as may be applicable to the subject; and never 
fail in persuading them to accede to the demand, unless it is really 
too high, in which event it is lowered. Wherever individuals or 
villages object to tiieir rent, it is always the most expeditious and 
satisfactory way of settling the dispute, to refer it to the ryots 
of other villages, who do more on such occasions in half an hour, 
than a Collector and his outcherry in a whole day. 

6. The great number of ryots assembled, and the publicity of 
every operation, are of great use in expediting the settlement. If 
failom of crops are to be remitted to needy ryots, those who chum 
indulgence on insufficient grounds cannot succeed, because their 
neighbours, who are present, object to it ; for they will not 
allow a remission to be given in which they do not themselves 
partake, unless it is absolutely necessary ; and in the same manner, 
if rent is anywhere raised too high, the parties on whom it falls, by 
appealing to the judgment of the ryots of other villages, get an 
abatement ; so that as much aid is derived from the ryots them- 
selves, as from accounts, in making the settlement. 

7. When the land in cultivation and its rent have been as- 
certained, the Collector gives every ryot a pattah, with his signature, 
in which every field he holds, and its rent for the year, are inserted. 
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In moBt villages, the greatest part of the Tjots hold the same field 
Beveral jaais, bo that among fifty individuals there are not, perfaaps, 
ten whose rights require alteration. When the Collector has fimshed 
the first four or five villages, he moves on a few miles, aasemhiea 
the ryots of the adjacent vill^es, and having settled their rents, 
proceeds in the same manner, nntil he has finished the who1« 
district, which nsoally requires a month or five weefca. The Snb- 
Collectors, who hs.ve only fonr or five districts each, make tlie 
whole kiilw4r settlement personally. My own division is too ex- 
tensive to be annually settled in detail by one person ; and I there- 
fore leave what I cannot accomplish myself, to the district semints. 
I make the village settlements of every district, and also the Idilvrir 
settlement of one district, in some years, and of one village in each 
district iu others, and direct the rest to be done by the tahsildirs. 
The tahsildar having one village as a model, is easily enabled to 
settle the rest in the same way. The rent o! each village havin;; 
been settled by me, he can only add to it by inclnding lands which 
may have been suppressed by the cnmnms, and he can only lower it 
where some of the ryots may have met with great losses. If he 
lowers it without cause, the ryots who do not share in the remission, 
object to it and complain ; or if, withont altering the rent of tha 
Tillage, be lowers that of one ryot and raises that of another nn- 
justly, the ryot on whom the extra rent is thrown complains. 
Even where the ryots n^lect to bring the grievance forward 
immediately, they hardly ever omit to state it, when assembled for 
the settlement of the ensuing year; and the tahsildir, knowing 
that the gross negligence or partiality will be attended with the 
loss of bis place, seldom ventures to make an unfair settlement. 
There are, however, cases in which he does so, either from igno- 
rance or corrupt motives ; bat where the Collector is vigilant, they 
are not frequent. There is, indeed, no poasihility of preventing 
them altogether ; for the Collector, when he makes the settlement 
in person, may be deceived occasionally by the servants of his own 
cntcherry, who may be dishonest as well as the tahsildar. The 
bnsinesB of a Collector is not properly so mnch to labour through 
all the details of the settlement, as to make those do it who can do 
it best. The potails and cnrnnms of vill^es are the persons most 
<»pahle of making the settlement correctly ; but they cannot be 
trusted, because they are caltivators themselves, and have always 
friends and enemies among the ryots. It therefore becomes 
necessary to employ a tahsildir, who, not being a native of the 
district, is not so liable to be inflaenced by partialities. Aa his 
attention, too, is confined to a single district, he will conseqaenUj 
know the state of its cultivation better than the Collector or his 
cntcherry, and will be better qualified thui them to make the 
settlements properly ; and hence I have found that the settlement* 
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of taUsild&ra have ngnally been better adapted than my own to the 
circumstances of tbe ryots. 

8. I have deaoribed tbe kdlwdr settlement, as it is naade in a 
conntry in its ordinary stale of cuUhation ; bnt in one which has 
suffered from invasion or internal distarbancea, and in which a part 
of tbe land formerly cultivated is waste, and tbe remainder held at 
a rent considerably below the ancient standard, the process is mora 
tediona and di£cult, becanse it is reqnisite not only to increase or 
diminish the rents of such individnals as occnpy or throw up land, 
but to raise the rent of every ryot, by raising the rent of all lands 
gradually to its former level, following cautiously the improving 
condition of the ryots. This was done thronghont the Ceded 
Dietricts for some years ; bnt they have all now, with a very few 
exceptions, reached their standard asaessment. The same mode is 
followed in raising the general rent of whole villages and districts, 
as the particular rent of a few individuals. It is effected by tbe 
means of acconnts, of the opinions of intelligeut revenue servante; 
and, more than all, by the assistance derived from tbe ryots of one 
village in assessing those of another. 

9. When a district has been surveyed, and the rent of every field 
permanently fixed, the kdlwar settlement becomea extremely simple ; 
for all that ia required is to ascertaiQ what fields are occupied by 
each ryot, and to enter them, with tbe fixed rents attached to them, 
in his pattah: their aggregate constitutes hia rent for the year. 
He cannot be called upon for more, but be may obtain an abatement, 
in case of poverty or extraordinary losses. He has the advantage 
of knowing in the beginning of tbe season, when be ploagbs hia 
land, tbe exact amount of what he is to pay ; he knows the fixed 
rents of the different fields which he cultivates, and that tbe 
demand upon him cannot exceed their total amount ; be knows 
the utmost limit of his rent, not only for the present, bat for every 
Bocceeding year ; for it cannot be raised unless be takes additional 
land, and he is thereby the better enabled te provide for the regular 
discbarge of his kiats, and against the losses of bad, by the profits 
of good seasons. 

10. The klilwir settlement, though it may appear tedious, when 
compared te the village one, is however not only better calculated 
to realize the revenue, but is, on the whole, a saving of time, because 
when it ia once made, there is no further trouble; bnt in the village 
settlement there is so much room for malversation, for many 
disputes between the potails and ryots, about extra collections on 
the one hand, and the withholding of rents on tbe other, that more 
time is consumed in inquiring inte those matters than in tbe 
original settlement. 

11. The Honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive 
that too mach most be left in tbe k^w&r settlement to the agency 
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of D&tiTe seirantB ', bnt it doea not appear to me that soch agency 
can be dispensed Trith, or that, 'wben properly controlled, any serioiui 
evil can result from its employment. Witbont it, the Companj'a 
serronts could do little or notbing. The most experienced Collector 
conld hardly make tbe settlement of tea villages in a wbole year ; 
and, after all, it would most likely be done very indiSereatly. The 
natiTe serrantB are restrained, as far as men witb inadequate 
allowances can be restrained, by the same considerations as the 
pnblic flervanta in other oonntries: by the fear of detection, of 
losing their sitnations, and of punishment. In all proTincea that 
have been permanently settled, their agency haa been naed, and it 
had then a much wider field for abuse than in the kulwar settle- 
ments J because snob provinces having been previonsly settled for 
some years, by villages, taluka, or other lai^ tracta, withoat 
descending lower into detail, and being then disposed of for ever, 
all inquiry was at an end; so that if the reveane of villagee or 
taluks coald be undervalued and concealed for a short period, till 
the permanent settlement took place, all danger of discovery was 
over ; whereas, under the ryotw&r system, the minnte process that 
is gone through every year, renders the most trifling abuse liable 
every moment to detection. When the rent of every field haa been 
fixed by survey, there ia little room for abuse : it cannot be against 
the ryot, but may be in his favour, because it can be effected only 
by reporting cultivated land as waate, or by obtaining remission on 
false pretences of poverty ; bnt it has already been shown that, 
from the pnblic manner in which the kiilw&r settlement is con- 
ducted and the contending interests of the ryots, either of those 
modes of injuring the revenue can never reach to any extent, or be 
long concealed. There can be no ddnbt that the klilwir settlement 
is better calculated than any other to bring to visw the whole 
resourcBB of the coontiy ; hut whether it is equally well adapted 
to improve them, can perhaps never be certainly known, bat by 
a long trial of its effects in an extemiive district. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Tour most obedient and bumble Bervant, 
(Signed) THOS. MONRO, 

Principal Collector. 
Koilknntk, 30lh Nov., 1606. 
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ON THE CAUSES WHICH NECESSITATE REMISSIONS 
OP REVENUE. 

To Uie CollectoTB of tiie Ceded Districts. 

GsHTLBUBIt, 

^wra. 1. When remiaaions are required, it is generally owing 
to Bome one or more ot the following oaQHos : — let. Peculation of 
the amild&r and other district Berranta ; 2ad. Peonlation of the 
potaila and cornumB ; 3rd. Improvidence of the rjols ; 4th. Bad 
crops and other accidents ; 5th. Over'assessment. 

2. The amildir'a peculations arise either from the pnbltc 
revenue, or from a private assessment. The amildar nsnallf wishes 
that rents ahontd be low, becanso the lower they are, the higher he 
can make hia private aBsessment, and the less probability there is 
of its being soon diBcovered; becanBe the potail and ryoto, par- 
taking in the benefit, are averse to informing against him. WTiile 
he confines himaalf to his private assessment, he may carry on the 
poblic collections without leaving any balance outstanding ; bnt, 
whenever he appropriates any part of them to his own nse, he 
raises a proportionate balance against the district; and the cause 
of it will very soon be discovered, unless the division servants are 
concerned with him, and the Collector is himself very indolent. 
If he is pressed for payment, and attempts to raise the money by an 
extra assesBment, the transaction will certainly be brought to light 
by some of the inhabitants, either by complaining, or by talking so 
much of it that it becomes known everywhere, and is carried to 
the Collector's cntcherry by some person who wishes to recommend 
himself for employment. The amilddr, sensible of the danger of 
an extra assessment, seldom ventures upon it, bnt usually prefers 
the safer mode of fabricating stories of Iosb of crops and other 
accidents, and of the inability of the inhabitants to discharge the 
balances. When such excuses are received, it on^ht invariably to 
be concluded, unless the facts are very folly established, that there 
is something wrong in his conduct, and his removal from office 
ought to follow withont delay. His successor will find no difficulty 
in ascertaining the real state of the balances ; for, on pressing the 
villages by which they are reported to be due, the inhabitants, if 
they have already paid them, will, in order to save themselves, 
inform against the late amildar. 

3. The potails and cumums, when they know that the amild&r 
diverts a part of the pnblic revenue to his own emolument, always 
follow his example, and thereby augment the outstanding balance. 
They frequently go further; and levy additional sums from the 
more substantial oaltivators, beoaose they are conscioufi that tho 
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amildar, being himself guilty of malveraaliioii, will not dare to 
bring them to paaishmenl). These last impositions, though thej 
do not affect the bal&nce of the current year, will most likely 
increase that of the next, or, what is the same thing, diminish the 
settlement. The potails and carnnma can hardly ever make away 
with any of the pnblic money without the knowledge of the amildar. 
If in any case they do, it is a proof that he is either very careless 
or Tery ignorant, and that he is unfit for his situation. Their 
iuflneDce, particnlarly when they have obtained by their exertions 
a favourable assessment for their village, is usually sufficient to 
make the cultivators conceal the demand for a small private assess- 
ment which is always, on such occasions, made upon them, pro- 
vided that, together with the pablic one, it does not exceed what 
their rent ought to have been ; but when they attempt to make an 
extra assessment, to supply any deficiency of the public revenue 
which they may have embezzled, the cultivators never pay it with- 
out opposition ; and they will always complain of it to the amildir, 
nnlesB they snppose that he is a party himself, and will not bear them. 
4 The mismanagement of the cultivators is not so frequent a 
cause of failure as might at first sight be imagined. When they 
have money sufficient to pay their rents, but do not apply it to that 
purpose, it is usually expended npon a marriage or in discharging 
a debt ; but aa the ryots, when left to themselves, always pay their 
rent in preference to every other debt, it may generally be sus- 
pected, when thoy act otherwise, that the district or village servants 
are concerned in the transaction. Many potails and cnmums 
having, under the late Government, embezzled a part of the revenue 
of their vitli^es, and been forced to make it good, by borrowing 
money from BOnk&rs, upon bonds running in the names of them- 
selves and their villages, they frequently employ the money col- 
lected as revenue in paying these bonds, on pretence that all the 
ryots were answerable, as well as themselves, for the debt. They 
call upon them again for the rent, which they have already paid ; 
but, as some of them are nnable to comply, an outstanding balance 
Appears against the village. Besides the general debts of the 
village, the ryots are often so much pressed for their own private 
debts as to be rendered incapable of discharging their rents. These 
debts are frequently nothing but the accnmnlation of exorbitant 
interest, which the ryots would never pay if tbey were not afraid 
of being compelled. When private creditors are permitted to seize 
the property of the ryots before tbeir rents are paid, it is always 
to be inferred that they have bribed the amilddr; and when the 
potails are allowed to assess them on account of general bonds, it 
may be concluded that the amilddr has been guilty of peculation, 
and that be cannot support the cultivators, lest the potaiL shonld 
inform azunst him. , - i 
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9. Bad crops are the chief cause of failnree, and conseqaentlj 
of i-mussioiiB ; and they are also freqaently brought forward as a 
plea for obtaining remisBions, withont any absolate neceesity. All 
complaints regarding them shonld therefore be received with very 
great cantion. Were an investigation to be ordered whenoTer a 
fioHarator thought proper to solicit an indalgence for his loss, 
dainlb wonld soon become bo nnmnons tliat all the revenne Ber- 
vaats in the oonntry would not be able to examine one-half of 
ihem. The ooltiTntors wonid likewise hare no difficulty, even in a 
faronrable year, of showing a real loss of eight or ten per cent, of 
the whole rerenae ; becaiue in ereiy Tillage, in every season, there 
«re a few fields whose prodace is not equal to their rent ; and these 
fields only wonld he mentioned as cause of distress and failure ; 
while those whose crops had been niore abundant, having probably 
been already reaped, there wonld be no means of determining how 
far the deficiency of produce, in the one case, was connterbalanced 
by the excess in the other. Were it even possible to estimate 
exactly the actnal loss in every year, it wonld not follow that it 
onght to be remitted; for the same cnltirators who have lost this 
year may have gained last, and as no extra assessment was then 
laid npon their profit, no remission can now fairly be claimed for 
their loss. Whatever may have been the crop, sfaonld it have been 
even less than the seed, they should always be made to pay the 
f aQ rent, if they can ; because good and bad seasons being supposed 
to be equal in the long mu, tiie loss is merely temporary, and the 
Tnnlriwg of it good is only applying to the deficiency of a year of 
Bcurdty the fnnds which have arisen from one of abundance. 
Though there is no rule by which a positive judgment can be 
formed whettier cv not a ryot who asks a remission can pay his 
rents, it may, in most cases, be discovered by ordering the amount 
of his failure to be assessed upon the village ; for, as the other 
inhabitants are usually well acquainted with his circnmstances, if 
he has any nuans of answering the demand against him, they will 
point them out, in order,to exempt themselvra from being barthened 
with it. In the same maimer, when a vilh^ fails, if the balance 
npon it is assessed upon the neighbouring villages, the desire of 
saving themselves from additional taxation will indnce the lyots 
of those vill^es to find and give information how far the failing 
village may be able to pay the whole or a part of its balance. 
When individual balances are to be levied npon the village by 
which they are due, great care should be taken lest the rigorons 
exaction of them should so much distrees the inhabitants as to 
disable them from cultivating their usual quantity of land the 
euBning year. The amount of this second assessment onght seldom 
or ever to exceed ten per cent, of tiie rent of the ryots of the 
mnzera, or inferior village, on which it is imposed. If a balanca 
VOL. II. -t- 2 B '8 
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still TemainB, it sbonld be aflsesaed upon all the mnBeiM which 
confititate the monza, bat not in a greater proportaon than ten per 
cent, of the rent. Should a part of the balance jet remain no- 
extingnished, it ought to be remittad, beoaose the inhaUtaQts are 
eztremelj averso to oontribating to the loesea of any Tillage but 
their own, and becaoae, if more than An additional ten per cent, ia 
raised npon the monza in whose musera the failnie has risen, there 
is great danger of its occasioning a considerable decrease of colti- 
TatioQ the following season. When individuals are preaaed for 
balances, the extent of the conseqaent loss can nerer exceed the 
earn of their particolar rents; bat when a whole village is laid 
under a greater second assesament than it can bear, it maj here- 
after cause a veiy aeriouB diniinution of reyenne. "Whenever the 
failure of the crops gives reason to apprehend that there will be a 
balance against any vilh^, the amildar onght to repairi» the spot 
without delay ; ascertain, with the assistance of the inhabitant of 
it and the neighbouring villages, what sum it will be necessary to 
raise by a second assessment ; and, after making known to evray 
ryot the additional amount he is to pay, take measures for its being 
collected with the last or two last kists. When the loss, however, 
appears in a village whose inhabitautB are able to make it good, the 
amildar ought to take no notice of it, bat proceed with his collec- 
tions in the same manner as if there had been a plentif al crop ; for 
the necessity of making remissions is much lessened by giving Uie 
ryots no encouragement to expect them. 

6. When over-assessment is the cause of an ontstanding balance, 
it ought to be remitted ; for it would be unjust to exact more from 
the cultivators than their lands can possibly yield. Cases of fwlure 
from over-assessment alone are, however, very rare ; because the 
potails, at the time of the settlement, always refosa to take their 
pattahs if it is too high, and always obtain a reduction when they 
show clearly that it is over-rated. Their own enmities are the most 
common source of over-assessment ; for one potail often exaggerates 
the produce of the village of another, or offen more for it than it 
is really worth, with the intention of supplanting his rival, and 
making the ryots pay the loss. He ought to be obliged to pay it 
himself, as far as his means go ; and, if they are not sufficient, the 
difference ought to be remitted. If, by any mistake or false in> 
formation, one muzera in a monza is rated too high and another too 
low, a second assessment ought to be laid upon the under-rated 
mueera, and applied to the disobarge of the balance. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) THOS. MUNBO, 

Frinoipid Collector. 
Cnddapab, 2Sth Anfriut, 180S. 

DigizedtyGOOgle 
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ON THE THREE MODES OF MAKING A ETOTWAR 
SETTLEMENT. 

To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 
Qeittlejieh, 

Para. 1. In making the annaal revenue settlemente there are 
three ways which are nanallj followed, and which have each, 
according to particalar circa mstances, their claim, to preference. 
The first is, to make the moazawir, or village settlement, of a whole 
district at once, and then to proceed to the kAlwir, or individual 
settlement, with every inhabitant of each village ; the second is, 
to make the village settlement of one village, and then the indi- 
vidnal settlement of it, before beginning with another ; and the 
third is, to begin b; settling with each individual of one village 
separately, and then, by adding their rents together, to make the 
village settlement. 

2. The first mode, that of beginning with a general village 
settlement of a whole district, is that which I always observe 
myself, not only because it has in itself many advantages, bat 
becanae no other wonld answer in a division so extensive aa mine. 
It is mnch more expeditions, and is also frequently as correct as 
the others. By assembling alt the potails and cnmnms of a district 
in one place, there is a better chance of obtaining speedy and evea 
accnrate knowledge of its actual state of cultivation, than there is 
by meeting them in their respective villages ; because, besides the 
usnal information to be derived from the cumams' acconnts, there 
is always a great deal obtained from discharged cnmums who wish 
to be restet^, and from persons without employment residing in 
the different villages, who are desirous of renting them. By 
drawing intelligence from so many different sonrces, it usually 
happens that the prodnce of some villages is more fnlly brought 
forward than that of others. But, as the potails and camnma 
of such villages are averse to being higher assessed than their 
neighbours, they seldom fail to disclose whatever they know of 
their concealed resoarces ; and, in this manner, the total actnal 
produce of the district is soon known; and after the gross amount 
of the asscBsment is once fixed, should it still fall so heavy on any 
particular villages, it is easily equalized by the potails tbemselTes, 
with the assistance of the cntoherry. When neither the accounts 
of the cnmnms, nor any other information, raise the revenne so 
high as there is reason to think that it ought to be, and when it is 
therefore thought advisable to try the dangerous experiment of 
increasing the assessment, not from the acconnte of the currentj 
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year, bat from the presnmption that the prodace, being koown from 
anthentio documents to hare been mach greater some years ago, 
cannot possibly be now so mnch diminished as it la represented 
to be, the additional rent which may be imposed upon the district 
on snch an occasion ia in general very readily partitioned by tba 
potails and cnmnms among their respective villages. It is, how- 
erer, very hazardons to attempt to raise the revenne upon ancb 
nncertain foandatioDS ; for there is often more mischief done by 
one year of over-assessment, than can be remedied by seven of 
moderation. Bevenne servants who have had mnch experience, can 
easily ascertain, from the manner in which the potails and cnmnms 
proceed in distribnting the extra assessment, whether or not there 
be really a corresponding extra produce. When they divide the 
extra assessment in a certain proportion among all the villages, it 
is nsnally a proof that the first assessment had been to the prodnco 
nearly in the same rates in them all ; bnt it is no proof that it is 
too low. When they divide the extra assessment nneqnally, it is a 
strong indication that at least those villages on which the greatest 
additional weight is thrown, had before been nnder-rated. The 
chief objections to making a settlement of all the vill^es of a 
district at once are, that it is sometime detrimental to cnltivatioa, 
by keeping the potails and cnmnms awaj from their villages when 
' their presence is wanted to promote it, and that, by bringing the 
heads of villages together, it enables them to form combinations to 
prevent the raising of the assessment, which they would not other- 
wise have thought of. Their being assembled is, however, macb 
more frequently attended by a contrary effect ; for private quarrels, 
and their jealousy of any of their neighbours obtaining more 
favoorable terms than themselves, most commonly urge them 
rather to ezaggeiate the valne of each other's villages, than to form 
any concert for their mutual benefit. lu my division, the settle- 
ment of all the villages composing a district is always made at 
once, and the k^lw&r, or individnal settlement, is afterwards made 
by the amildar; bnt as few amilddrs, who have not before been 
in the Company's service, have ever seen a kulwir settlement, 
people are sent from the cntcherry to carry it into execntiou in all 
those districts where it is thoaght that it cannot be safely entmsted 
to the amild&r. 

3. The second mode, that of making the assessment of each 
village separately, is a very common one. It is less liable to be 
either too high or too low than the district settlement; because 
the state of a tank, or of the cultivation of particular fields, abont 
which there may he a dispute, can be readily ascertained by sending 
some person on the spot ; becaase those who are to maku the 
settlements have also an opportunity of observing the general state 
of agriculture among the lands of the village; beoanse it can be 
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easily discoTered whether those ryota who are reported by the 
CQmnnu to hare emigrated, are present or not; and becanse the 
amonnt of the mahtarfa, or taxes on trades, can be more accnrately 
determined at the village itself, than anywhere else. When the 
village settlement is once fixed, that of the different cultivators is 
greatly facilitated ; becanse the potail and cnmam, knowing that 
a certain snm muat be levied, give every assistance, except perhaps 
in the case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair dis- 
tribntion of it, and becanae the cnltivators, for the same reason, 
^ree withont mach difficulty to their several proportions ; and aa 
the discovery of every naanthorized inim or onltivated eirk&r field 
not bronghi to acoonnt, lightens their particular aseesBment, a 
regard for their own interest encoun^jes them to give information 
of many frauds of this natnre, which conld not otherwise have 
been so readily detected. Though an amild&r may visit and settle 
every village separately, a Collector, who has the management of 
five or six districts, mast settle two, three, or more vill^es in one 
place ; for, were he not to do so, the season would he over before 
he could finish his settlement. He has, in this way, more people 
to give him information of the state of these villages, than he ooold 
have had by going to each of them separately. 

4. The third kind of settlement, the kfilwar or individual settle- 
ment, if the cnmams' accounts could be depended upon, would 
naturally be the best, because the stock of cattle, and the quantity 
and quality of land belonging to each cultivator, being known, it 
would be easy to fix his rent ; and that of all the cnltivators added 
together, would form the land rent of the village. But, as the 
cumums' accounts are always false, to begin with fixing the rents 
of the cultivators would not only be the most tedious, but the moat 
nnequal of all settiementa. Every single cultivator objects to his 
own assessment. When the cutcherry servants, by stating the 
quantity of his land and the rent that had been drawn from it 
in preceding years, endeavour to couvince him that the assessment 
is moderate, and that he ought to agree to it, he urges all the 
excuses commonly bronght forward by that class of meu : that 
grain is now very cheap ; that some of his cattle are dead ; that he 
is poor, and cannot cultivate his land without an abatement of rent. 
He is privately encouraged by the potail and principal farmers to 
give as much opposition as possible ; becanse they all, in their turns, 
intend to do the same, and they hope that, if he can obtain a 
reduction of bis rent, they may also, under the same pretences, 
expect -the same indulgence. Eveiy ryot is usually sufficiently 
careful of his own interest to dispute about his rent, whether it is 
high or low; but should there even be some among them who, 
being satisfied with it, have no thoughts of starting objections, the 
fear of the potaih' displeasnre, and of the reproaches of the othe* ^ 
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lyots for desertiiig the oommoo oanse, indnces them to r&ise W 
many difficalties ae an; of the reet. Mach time is consamed in 
thna debating upon the rent of every individual ; and if the revenue 
aerrantB, either believing their representations of their dietress, or 
wishing to expedite the settlement, alloTC some abatement of rent 
to those who are reckoned the poorest, the; find that the a^gr^at« 
of these remissions not only caases a considerable loss of rent, but 
increases the diScalty of settling other villages, by encouraging 
the lyota to insist on a similar, or perhaps a greater, rednction. The 
ryots who dispute the most obstinately, even though their rents are 
already too low, are the moat likely to get a further abatement; 
and those who are less noisy and litigious are most liable to hare 
their rente, perhaps already too high, raised still higher. It may 
be thought that the ryote being collected together in one place, no 
one would allow the land of another to be more favourably rated 
than his own, without complaining. This usually takes place in 
Tillies where none of the ryote are very poor— where there are 
few in nnmber, and nearly on a footing with regard to property. 
In BQch cases, they generally insist upon a fur division of Hie 
assessment; hut in most other viUages, in which both the poorest 
and the most substantial ryots are found, the assessment is for the 
most part unequal, and is always most favourable to the relations 
of the potail, and to such other ryote as hold out the most stub- 
bornly. 

5. When a country hu been swveyed, the individual Bupersedes 
both the village and district settlement, because it is then no longer 
necessary to waste time in endeavouring to persuade the cultivators 
to accede to the assessment. The rent of every field being fixed, 
each cultivator takes or rejecte what he pleases, and the rente of 
all the fields occupied in the course of the year in any one village 
form what is called the settlement of that village. But where no 
survey has been made, either the settlement with all the villages 
of a district at once, or that with three or four at a time in snc- 
cession, must always be adopted. Besides the reasons already 
mentioned, the various accidents that affect the crop render it 
convenient to Diake the village precede the klilw^ settlement, he- 
canse, though the general state of cultivation in a village may 
be known early in the season, tbe particular lands on which tho 
crop may thrive or fail, can never be ascertained nntil it ia pretty 
far advanced ; and as the assessment of individuals must, in 
some manner, be regulated by the produce, the more advanced the 
harvest season is when their rente are fixed, the more likely are 
they to be proportioned to their means of discharging them. This 
system operates, no doubt, in many cases, as a tax upon industry 
and an encouragement to idleness ; hut as there is at present no 
other method of securing the realization of the public reveant^ 
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it mnst be continued nntil the country ia snrreyed, when every man 
will be made to pay, not according bo the quantity of his crop, bat 
of his land. 

6. Though the crop shoald be oonaiderably advanced before the 
individual settlement is begun, yet it ought not to be delayed 
beyond this period ; and the sooner it is then finished, the better. 
If it were possible, it woald be of great bene&t to the inhabitants 
that it could be effected by the time the first kist becomes due; 
because every cultivator, knowiag the full amount of his rent, and 
having the whole of his crop on hand, woold see at once how far it 
was likely to answer the demand upon him, and would thereby be 
the more enabled to turn it to the greatest advantage. If it was 
more than sufficient, be would lay up a part to sell late in the year, 
when the price had risen to its highest pitch. If it was inadequate, 
he would still endeavour, by selling it only by degrees in proportion 
to bis kists, and by cartailing his expenses, to pay his rent. Bnt 
when his rent is not settled till after most of the kists have been 
collected, it. is sometimes higher than he expected. He has pro- 
bably not been so carefal or economical as he wonld have been, had 
he known the amount of it earlier, and he is, therefore, anable to 
make it good. On the other hand, while he remains in his state 
of uncertainty, he sometimes suspects, without cause, that his rent 
will be raised higher than is actually intended. He perceives that 
his grain will not eqnal the demand against him ; and he sells it off 
in a harry at a low price, and absconds with the produce. It is, 
therefore, of importance that the individual settlement should never 
be longer delayed than is absolutely necessary ; for the same bad 
consequences often ensue from, uncertainty, as from a higher 



7. Whenever the individual settlement of a district is com- 
pleted, pattahs for every ryot paying rent to Government shontd be 
made out by the oumums, according to the form prescribed in my 
letter of the 30th August, and transmitted to the cutcherry, to be 
signed by you, after having been compared. You should give them 
yourself to the inhabitants of the villages near the spot where you 
happen to be at the time : in all other places they may be delivered 
by the amild&r. It is proper that every pattab should have your 
signature, because the inhabitants have more confidence in it than 
in that of the amildar or potail. They know it is intended to guard 
them against extra demands ; and they will be more likely to refuse 
compliance with them, when they have such a voucher in their 
possession. It likewise teaches them to look up to you, instead 
of the native servants : and, though they may not have courage to 
resist the demand in the village, to come forward afterwards with 
the complaint. They have always been so much accustomed to 
arbitrary exactions, that it is very di^ult to prevail upon them, at 
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least npon the poorer classes, to oppose them. Bot nothing tends 
Booner to convince them that there is a limit to assessment, and to 
enoonrage them to reject all extra iinpoeitionfi, than the genei^l 
distribntion of pattahs by the Collector. 

I am, Gentlemen, yonr obedient Berrant, 
(Signed) THOMAS MUNEO, 

Principal Collector. 
ChitTfl, SOth Beptomber, 1802. 
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MEMORANDUM ON A SUGGESTION THAT A CERTAIN 
NUMBER OF NEGRO REGIMENTS SHOULD BE 
BROUGHT TO INDIA FROM THE WEST INDIES, AND 
THBIB PLACES TAKEN BY SEPOT REGIMENTS FROM 
INDIA. 

11th Jane, 1805. 
It is not likely that the argeacf can be bo groat in Britain as to 
render it difficnlt to allow a enfficient nnmber of European troopa 
for India. The nnmber required can hardlj exceed 5000 or 6000 
annnallf. If it even amounted to 10,000, anch a bodyae this wonM 
not be wanted for a sncceBsion of years, bat only for one or two on 
some extraordinary occasion. If the British army conld not spare 
so many men, the whole, or the greatest part, might be raised by 
recmiting. This would not much impede the reoroiting for the 
regiments in Europe ; or even if it did, it would probably be little 
felt, for though it might be often inconvenient to spare regiments, 
the emergency would never be so great, nnlesa during an actnal 
iorasion, as to make it difficult to spare recmita. It may be 
observed, too, that many men would enlist to go to lodia who would 
not enlist for any other service, and that the raising of such men 
woald not injnre the recmiting for the corps in Europe. 

Negro regiments are not, even in the West Indies, so efficient as 
Europeans, though they are superior to them in resisting an nn- 
healthy climate, in traversing woods nnder a homing aan, and some 
other duties of mere fatigue. But in India they would lose these 
advantages in a great measure, for they would not bear either 
the climate or fatigue better than Europeans who have been a short 
time seasoned to the country. There is little service here among 
woods and swamps ; and as such places, when nnhealthy, are nearly 
OB fatal to sepoys as to Europeans, it is not likely that negroes 
would escape their effects. The (Fperations of war with the great 
native powers, and even with the petty R&j^, are chiefly carried 
on in open countries, to which the Euro|>ean is as well adapted as 
the negro constitution. Negro regiments in India would certainly 
neither be so mnch respected by oar native troops, nor feared by the 
enemy, as Europeans. Negroes in a military character are not 
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unknown in this oonntry. Bodies of Abyssinians were fonnerlj 
employed in the caTolry of many of tbe MnsBnlmftn princes of the 
Deccan, and small parties in later times have served in the in^itrj 
of the armiea of Hyder Ali and other chiefs ; bnt they do not appear 
to have been thonght better troops than tbe natives. No just com- 
parison, it is true, can he drawn between them, dispersed among the 
rabble of an Indian army, and formed into regniar battalions ander 
European officers ; bnt the same thing may be said of tbe natiTe 
troops, who under British officers are ho superior to their own 
countrymen in the service of the native powers. 

The bravery of a soldier depends on discipline, on a sense of 
honour, and on a high opinion of himself ; and in all these the 
negro is perhaps inferior to the native of India. He has the 
advantage of him in personal strength and in the confidence which 
is inspired by it ; bttt this does not compensate for his deGcieucy in 
other respects. The best negro regiments in the West Indies, 
brought to this country, would not be more steady in action or more 
formidable to the enemy than sepoys. 

The difficulty of victualling negroes and Europeans conld not be 
equally great, unless both are subsisted in the same manner in the 
West Indies, and unless the negroes are told that they are to be 
continued upon the same footing of equality in this country. A 
regiment formed of negroes imported direct from Africa might be 
subsisted as easily as sepoys. Negroes from the West Indies, even 
if victaalled there like Europeans, if sent to this country without 
any stipulation on that bead, might easily be brought to subsist in 
the same manner as sepoys. It would be no hardship upon them 
to exchange their salt provisions and grain, often damaged, for an 
Indian bazar. In the field they would not always find butchers' 
neat, but they might purchase it occasionally, and tbe common 
arrack of the country would supply the place of new rum. 

The expense of victuaUing and pay need not be so great, for 
there can be no reason why negroes may not be victualled and paid 
exactly at the same rate as sepoys, provided no stipulation to the 
contrary baa been made in their favour. The pay of a sepoy is equal 
in money to what the pay of the British soldier was formerly in 
Europe, when he received sixpence a day. It is greater iu value 
than the British soldier's present advanced pay, if the differenoo 
between the prices of the common articles of life in India and 
Bngland is considered, Negro regiments might not only be main- 
tained on the present, but on the former pay of the sepoys. The 
pay of sepoys in this country, compared with that of Boldiera in 
Europe, is extravagantly high. In Europe the pay of the soldier is 
not in general greater than the hire of the labourer, the class from 
which he is chiefly drawn. The hire of labourers in India probably 
nowhere exceeds four rupees throughout the year. Those laboaren, 
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on becoming sepoys, reoeiTed five mpeea and a pension on being 
worn out. Bat this pay, notwithstanding the atrongeet evidence of 
experience, was deemed insufficient, and was raised to seven rnpeea, 
or abont donHe the earntnga of the labonring castes of the in- 
habitants. As this pay is eqnal in coin to that which the Britisb 
soldier received some years ago, and mach greater in actual valae, 
there can be no donbt of its being enough, and more than enough, 
for negro troops. 

The relative expense of transporting negro and Enropean regi- 
ments from the West to the Elast Indies, is a sabject with which I am 
entirely nnacqnainted. The difference wonld probably not be great, 
thongh something wonld be saved on the side of the negroes by 
crowding them more, and giving them an inferior kind of provisions. 

If the West Indies can snpply recmits, there will be no difficulty 
in keeping the regiments complete, by bringing over recraita at the 
same expense as was incnrred in transporting the regiments. 

In those States of North America in which the negroes have 
been declared free, recntite might be raised ; bnt it is not likely that 
the Government of that coantry wonld aathorize the measnre. The 
importation of slaves from Africa wonld be too expensive ; bnt if 
the freight, the pay, and the snbeistence, and all other charges 
attendiDg negroes from the West Indies, are calculated, they woald 
probably fall little short of the price for which Abyssinians might 
be landed on the Malabar coast. India itself has no means of sap- 
plying the deficiencies of negro corps. There are still in many 
villages of the western part of the Doccan several families of 
negroes, descended from those formerly serving in the armies of the 
Bfjapnr princes ; bnt they could hardly furnish any recmilfl, and 
these, except in appearance, would differ nothing from the lower 
classes of llnssnlmans. 

Negro regiments could never be so well calculated as sepoys for 
escorting treasure, and other similar duties in time of peace. Their 
ignorance of the countiy languages would for some time be an 
obstacle to their being detached in small bodies on distant services, 
They wonld soon, by picking up a few followers from the lower 
castes, learn to make themselves understood, and to traverse the 
country without difficulty on common duties ; but they never could 
with safety be entrusted with the escort of treasure. They wonld ba 
actuated by none of those feelings which ensure the fidelity of the 
sepoys, and they would be as Ukely to plunder as to guard the 
treasure. Some of the sepoys are bom, and most of them brought 
up, in the service. Their native village is in the dominions of the 
British Government. Their families live under its protection. 
They look forward to a maintenance in old age from its bounty, and 
to a retreat among their friends ; and all these circumstances to- 
gether operate bo powerfully in maintaining them in their duty, thtrtplc 
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they are perltaps more trastworthy tbaii European Boldiera witbont 
an officer. Bat negroea brought to this countrj' when grown op to 
mimbood, woald hare little attachment to it, and coald not with 
prudence be detached alone with treaanre. Thej might perform all 
the other dntiea which are uBoally given to sepoys, bnt from bein|f 
strangers and less acquainted with the inhabitants and tbar 
manners, they would hardly ezecnte them so well. 

Sepoys would not be pleased to see slaves raised in India pre- 
ferred to tbem in duties of hononr ; bat they wonld feel no jealousy 
on acconnt of the negro regiments. They know that His Uajesty'a 
Europeans take rank of tlie Company's, and they would ascribe the 
preference shown to the negroes to their being King's troops. 

If the state of India is snch as to admit of sending sepoy corps 
to the West Indies, there will be no inconTenience experienced from 
sending their European officers with them. A proportion of 
European officers above the establiBbment even of such corps might 
be detached with them without any detriment to the service in this 
conntry; for the sepoy regiments, by having native aa well as 
European officers, are more completely officered than any troops in 
the world, and though they could not be depended upon without 
European officers, they wonld be as efficient in this country as they 
now are, with a smaller proportion. 

The native troops mnat certainly receive the same allowances in 
the West Indies as in India. Those allowances might be frequently 
the subject of conversation ; but it is not likely that they wonld 
ever excite any such jealousy as to impede the public service. The 
Bengal troops who served on the coast during Hyder's invasion of 
the Camatic received much higher allowances than either the Eing's 
or Company's corps in the Madras army without occasioning the 
sQiallest disagreement. The King's officers in the West Indies know 
that they would, on coming here, be entitled to the Company's 
allowances, and they will have too much liberality to snppose that 
the Company's own troops ought to be deprived of tbem for 
TOlnnteering on distant service. 

A deputy paymaster ought to be appointed to the Company's 
troops serving in the West Indies, who should receive his cash front 
the King's paymaster. I am not sure how far it might be practicable 
to obtain money in the West Indies from Fortngaese or Americans 
for investments in this country, or for the Company to send out 
bullion or obtain bills on the West Indies on more favourable terms 
than those on which cash is issued there to His Majesty's troops. 

The clothing must be sent direct from England to the West 
Indies, and the proceeds be carried to the general acconnt in India. 

Bice, when not procurable in the market, mast be issued to the 
sepoys in the same manner as in this country, at twelve seers the 
rupee, and at half a seer daily to each man where other grain is to 
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be parohased ; but where other grain cannot be got, it Troold bo 
neceBBory to isane one seer per man. The rice might, I beliere, be 
got cheaper from, the Southern States of North America than from 
this conntry, and it is probable that the eapplf from that country 
would in general be so ample as to preclude the neceasity of issQing 
it from the public stores, except in casea of emergency. The want 
of d&ll would not be felt by the Madras sepoys. Those from Bengal 
conld be easily anpplied with split peas from America. Ghee, or 
substitutes for it, tobacco, pepper, etc., conld all be found in the 
West 'Indies ; and on the whole there would be no difficulty in 
feeding sepoys in those colonies. 

The deficiencies in corps might be supplied there by recruiting 
negroes and men of colour. The great objection to such recruits is 
that no confidence could be placed in them in the erent of any 
internal disturbances ; for they would not only be disposed to join 
the inEorgents, but they would endeavour to sedace the sepoys from 
their duty. It would therefore be most advisable to send recruits 
from India. 

The rank between the King's and Company's officers must be 
adjusted precisely in tbe same manner in the West as in the East 
Indies. The King's commissions granted to the Company's officers 
must extend their rank to the West Indies. 

It is probable that the sepoys would suffer nothing from the heat 
of the West Indies, for their own country is hotter ; and it is also 
probable that, from their temperament and diet, they would be more 
liable than the negroes to the attacks of the yellow fever. It may, 
however, be supposed that aa a removal f rem one province of India 
to another, when there is any material difference in the heat or cold, 
dryness or moisture of the atmosphere, produces among them fevers, 
fluxes, etc., that on being transported to the West Indies, they 
woald be subject to similar disorders ; but it is not probable that 
they would suffer any considerable diminution in their numbers from 
this cause. 

They would be as capable of apposing Europeans in tbe West 
Indies as in this coontry under similar circumstances. They might 
not be so healthy, and consequently might not be quite so fit for 
service as here ; but European tfoops are also less efficient in the 
West Indies, as in the East. 

The period'of service might be three years. This would be long 
enough at a first trial, and might afterwards be lengthened when 
the sepoy became familiarized to the West Indies. 

There seems to be no cause to apprehend any difficulty regarding 
provisions. The sepoys will be less Bcrnpnlous after reaching the 
West Indies than now about their provisions. Bice and water are 
tbe chief articles, and both may be easily supplied. The keeping 
the water and boiling the rice of the different castes separately wli' 
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boftrd ship might occasion Bome diffiooltj, bat not such as might 
not always bo Bntmoanted by a little exertion. These diffionlties 
wonld only occnr on embarkation ; and as the paaaage from one 
colony to another wonld be short, the same preparations would not 
be required as for the long voyage from India. 

The native officers ought to be tried by the Company's articlea 
of war. The difficulty of assembling general oonrts-martial for the 
trial of natives might be obviated, either by anthorizing a smaller 
number of members to form a court, or the senior oon^commis- 
sioned to ait as members. The end of impartial jastice m.ight be 
equally well attained by supplying the deficiency of native with 
European officers ; but this would not be so satisfactory to Uie 
feelings of the sepoys. There wonld be no difficnlty in finding 
interpreters. Most of the Bengal officers understand the Hindas- 
tdni lango^e, and on the coast there are some sepoys in every 
company who speak English. 

With respect to the general policy of the plan, it may be said 
that if any advantc^ is to be derived from the employment of 
negro regiments in India, it most arise either from their proving 
more serviceable than the native troops, or from the necessity which 
may hereafter occur of removing them from the West Indies, lest 
they sbonld mutiny or join an insurrection of the slaves. The 
negroes are regarded as good troops in the West Indies ; but they 
owe their reputation leas to their own excellence than to the sickly 
and oft«n undisciplined state of the Europeans with whom they 
have acted. In India they would be far inferior te Europeans. 
They would resemble the' corps of topasses, which hare sometimes 
been employed in this country, composed of low-caste natives, of 
half-caste Portuguese, and a few AbyssJnians, and they wonld 
certainly never be better troops than sepoys. Tbey could add, 
therefore, nothing te, the eMciency of the Indian armies ; and to 
bring them here merely aa aoiiliaries, when as good and better 
troops can be fonnd on the spot, wonld be a nseleBs expense. If, 
however, they should become dangerona to the tranquillity of the 
West Indies, it would be highly advisable te send them to thia 
oonntry ; for, whether embodied or disbanded, they could do no 
mischief here. 

The expediency of sending sepoys to the West Indies is a 
question of a very different nature. The troops employed in those 
colonies seldom appear to have been very respectable. A country 
in which military operations are often suspended during fifteen or 
twenty years, and in which the straggle ia rather with the climate 
than with the enemy, ia not one te form soldiers. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that an assemblage of soldiers, seamen, men of 
colour, and negroes under Victor Hngnte, shonld hare been a 
mateh for British troops. Sepoys are more habituated to diaciplisc^ 
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to long muohes, and to all the hardships of a oamp life, than any 
troops in the Weet Indies. Acting irith British soldiers, they 
wonld be inferior to them only in Btorming a breach, or in resisting 
the chaise of a Enropean enemy in the open field. In all other 
respects they wonld be equal, and in daties of fatigue superior, and 
they would perhaps suffer less by desertion. A body of such men 
wonld doabtlesB be formidable to any enemy in the West Indies. 
Their numbers would probably be little diminished by the climate, 
and as there would be no danger of their joining either a foreign 
enemy or internal rebels, they woold, supported by a few veteran 
corps of Europeans, constitute the most efficient military force that 
has probably ever been seen in those colonies. If it should ever 
happen that a auffioient supply of British troops cannot be spared 
from Europe for thoiT defence, they might be most powerfully 
aided by sepoys from India, who might be employed with great 
effect against any enemy, but with particular advantage against 
revolted negroes. 

If experience justifies the reasoaable expectation that sepoys 
will bear the West Indian climate, it is possible that those islands 
may, on some fntnre occasion, be as effectually succoured from 
India as from Europe. 

In order to ascertain how far the plan is practicable, it might 
be adrisable to try it on a small scale with a battalion of 1000 or 
1200 sepoys. The employment of such a body would furnish the 
means of calcnlatiug the probable expense of a larger armament. 
It wonld show whether sepoys are capable of resisting the climate : 
it wonld point out whatever was deficient and bad not been fore- 
seen, and it would thereby enable Qovemment, whenever it became 
expedient to eqnip a more considerable force, to estimate with 
confidence both the expense and the services which it might render 
to the conntry. 
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Adminittnition, inadeqoMy of our ex- 
perience to enable ok to determino 
the mode of, beat adrnpted to lodta, 
i. £37; preoipitanoy of aome of oil 
meKsnraa of, &i, ; impoitaiice of eD> 
•Ming the GoTernmeDt to obtain 
accuKle iDfonuation m to tb« oon- 
<lit[>in and opinioiu of tb« people, 1. 
270 ; innoTBtion the rnllcg vioe of 
our lyitem, i. Z73 ; adranUgeB of 
vniting tbe sapeTrUion of the polioa, 
magistracy, and reTeane in ibe Col- 
lector, ii. 11. 

AgrahiiBin, aipknatioa of the word, 
1220. 

AltamgU iUltn, snit regarding, i. 13ft- 
138; uatuie of, defined, L 142; le- 
•umptlnn of, more common than in 
cats of other granta, i. 153 ; praottoa 
Kgurdinff resumption of, in other 
parCt of India, aa well aa in Gaf- 
Datic, i. 154 : qoeetioo of letumirtlot) 
of, not one of law, but of UMge, i 
155, 156. 

AlnhenC, Eaii of, hia oorreapondence 
with M nnro dnring the Bonneae war, 

Am£r KMn, a Fathin ohief who ray- 
aged UijpuUua and Central India, 

iracan, acqniaition of, i. cloL 
Tsngiib, iuvaeion oT Ceded Diitriota 
by, i. xoL 

Arcot, North, atlll belonged to Nawib 
of the Oamatic in 1760, i. zxL 

Arcot, South, neater part of, belonged 
to Nawtlb of Camatio in 1780, i. zil ; 
condition of, in 1B24, L 219 ; effident 
managemont of, by the Collector, 
Mr. Brooke Conliffa, 1. 220. 

Army, abolition of the European regi- 
menta of the Company likely to be 
prajndicial to the entire army of the 
Company, L oxxxii., ii. lOS ; renaona 
for matntainlng a large military 
forea in the Madras Praadenoy, ii. 
96; advantagee in filling np essual- 
ties In British regimenta in India 
by sending nut n^mlta inatead of 
TOL. 11. 



relieviDg entire regiment*, ii. IDS ; 
• conaideraUe addition of Burnpean 
Inftintry and cavalry would Improve 
die Company's nrmy, ii. 105 ; nntive 

regimenta should be brouiciit h^iek 
periodjeally to the dlstii'-ta in wlildi 
they were niaad, ii. 108 ; q ueation 
of augmenting the number of 
Enropean officer* attached to the 
native artillery, ii. tlO ; queatton of 
rednetiona in the Hadnu army, iC 
117-121 ; reduction of the atrength 
of corps preferable to reduction of 
tke nnmber of carp*, it 119 : should 
be sufficient not ontv for internal 
security but for offensive operations, 
U. 131 : unneoesaaryto have a Euro- 
pean regiment with every large body 
of native troops, ii. H9-152; un- 
authoriied ohaogoe in the dresa of 
ttie oativearny, 11. 153-161; organi- 
Kation of the artillery, ii. 165-168; 
remarks on a aoggeslion for employ- 
ing sepoy regiments in the West 
Indies, and negro regiments in India, 
ii. 377-383. 
Army ol^nfiation, Hunro a high 
authority on, L czxii. ; hisvievrson. 

Artillery, organization of, IL 162-168 ; 
respective merits of horse and foot, 
ii. 165 ; use of uative horee and foot, 
should be restricted as much as 
possible, it. 166; no priocipal divi- 
sion or Important fortrees ahonld tie 
without a detaohment of European 
foot artUlery, ii. 167. 

Assam, acjnisltion of, {. exd. 

Asaeesments, fixed in Madras for tiiitty 



by Monro, 1. xlvi.. 250. 251 ; per- 
m^ttient, advocated by Munro in a 
limited sense, i. 1. ; lightness of, in 
Canara, i lixxi. ; in Canara Laid apon 
each eetato, or warg, i. Iixxi. ; of tbe 
Ceded Districts ander the V^aya- 
nagar Govemmeot, i. loiv. ; eatab- 
liahed by Munro in the Ceded 
Districts, Oi. ; reduction of, in the 
Ceded Diatricta rmwmmended 1^ 

2 ogle 



Mnnro ID lSff7, i. cliz. ; ordered in 
1S20, i. clzii. ; objectioiu to frequent 
reTisions of, i. 235 ; Toado under 
Bead's orderi in the Balem Didiict, 
Dot treated as pledging the Oovem- 
ment to a, pemument BBseumeDt, 
i. 3. footnote ; prtiK^iplea of, as 
ordered bj Bead disoiuBed, i. 3-54 ; 
complicated rules of, oriliciaed bj 
Munro, i. 6-9 ; principles of, advo- 
cated b; Munro, for Salem,!, 12-22; 
sbould not vary yrith the caste of tlie 
taiidliolder,i.l4,lT; shoald not be en- 
haooed in ooniideration of improve- 
msnta effected by tbe landholders, 
i.H, 19,20; aooordinf; to description 
of produce deprecated by Munro, i. 
28, 29 ; Buob assessaients abolUhed 
bj Lord Harris, i. 29, footnote; 

Sublic, should be eotitled to pre- 
trence over other debts, i. 49, SO; 
rale of, nnder the Mahomedaji 
Governments, i. 92 ; higbest point 
to whiob can be carried witkoat de- 
atroying private landed property, i. 
9S ; should be «o moderate in time 
of pence as to enable the ryot to bear 
a war tax in tiure of oar, i. 106 ; ol>- 
jeotions to attempting to eqaslize 
inequality of rates, L 112, 113; 
should have reforance to the ordinary 
degree of cultivation in ordinary 
seasons, i. 165, 265, 266; tho actual 
produce in ordinary years the safest 
guide in fixing, i. ICO ; failure to 
pay, renders the land liable to be 
«old, i. 212; no evidence that the 
Biseasment was lighter under the 
Hindu than under tbe Hahomedan 
GovemmcDtA, i. 'US. 

Auistant Judges, appointment oT, ii. 
49. 

Assistants, letter from, to Mnnio, i. 

Auye, victory over the Hahntttaa at, 
L Ixxii., evii. ; battle of, Hunto's 
correspondence with General Wel< 
kaley on, i. eii. 



Baillie, Cc4oDe1, Hudto'i reoiarln od 

his defeat, i. xxv., xxvi. 
Ball&ri, district of, the greater part of, 
subject to Hvder AU in 1780, the 
remainder subject to the Nizam, i. 
szi. ; one of the Ceded Districts, i 
Izixiz, ; tbe southern portion of, 
retained by Munro under bis imme- 
diate management, i. xoiv. ; impover- 
ishment of, under the village lease 
system, i. cliix., 110, 111, 222, 223, 
230-235; Muuro's last visit to, i. 
«ioTi.; his death in the district, A.; 
ordm for reduction of asseMment 



DeDtralized by the aetioD cJ the 
Collector, i. 223-22S. 

Banplore, siege and capture of, L xzit. 

Banjiri, explanation of tbe word, iL 
205, footnote. 

Barumahol, the, ceded by Tippoo in 
1792, i. iiiviii. ; anangeaieDtB fcir 
its admiiiistiation, &, ; its deprosaod 
oondition under Tij^rao, L xlii., iliii ; 
Monro's attachment to, L lii. 

Barlow, Sir George, »ncce<ded Lord 
William Bentinok as Goveruor of 
Madras, i. xcix. ; an opponent of tbe 
ryotwir system, ib.; follows as Oo- 
vemor-Gencral the example of Lewd 
Cornwall is in reversing Uinl Wellea- 
ley's foreign poliOT, L cxlUi. ; hia 
appoiDtmeut as Govemor-Gciural 
revoked a few mouths aftw it was 
made, i. olzi. 

Basseiu, a port adjoining BoDibay, i. 
XXL ; treaty of, L ovii. 

Bazars, importance of efBcisDt, b> 
Indian armies, ii. 113, 114 ; exemp* 
tion from transit duties essential to 
their efflmency, ii. llfi, 116. 

Behar, part of the territory in tho 
Bengal E'reeidency aoquired by CUtii. 

Bengal, the youngeat of tbe iDdian 
F residencies, i. xxi. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor of 
Madras, support given by him to 
Muoro'a measures in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, i. xcviii., xcix. ; recalled in 
consequence of the mutiny at Tel- 
lore, i. cxv. ; bis letter to Honro on 
the retiremmt of tbe latter torn the 
Ceded Districts, i. cxvii.,cxviii. ; bis 
remark about Hetcalfa, i. oo. 

Ber&r, the Hahranedan i^ief of, L xe. 

Blghi, explanation of the word, L 165, 

Bfjapilr, MabtUDedan diief ol^ L xo. 

Bilgl i. 55, 73. 

Bissoi, explanation of tbe word, L 190. 

Board of Bevenue, established at 
Madras, L xliL; JDstniotiosataBMd, 
&i. ; addition to it of a nativa eat- 
ohen7,L13I-I8S; pcaotical woridng 
of the above arrangement, i. 131, 
footoote : dnty of the Board to inler> 
fete when the nuJ-administratioii of 
a district it notorious, L 218. 

Bobbill, semindir of, i. 194. 

Bombay, troops sent from Hadtas to, i. 
xii. ; inteiTial divisitms of the local 
administration, i. sx. ; little nxffa 
than a oonunereial ftaotory in 17SV, 
i. xxi. 

BrahmapDtia rirer, 1. xxi. 

British manuEsotnrea, small deoMnd 
for, in India. L cxxviL, exxviiu 

British posaeaaiMM in India in 1780, 
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British rale tn India, oticanutanoei 
wbioh migbt have prevented ita 
eitension and oonBolidBtion, i. xiii. 

Buokinglumafaire, Eail of, liu oppo- 
sitiOD to the policy of adTuice, L 
exlT. See Lord HoWt. 

Burbanpoi, Ooddaid's march ftom, to 
Borat, L zx., footaote. 

Burma, King of, his letter to Lord 
Halting*, i. olisiiz. 

Biimiesa war, origin of. L cxo. : reault 
of the war, i. cxei. ; Munro's views 
as to the meaaurea to be taken to 
inauie the sueeeaBful isaue of the 
war, L eieii., ciciii., ii. 188-191 ; 
Hinnteg on, ii. 16»'202; prepara- 
tions made bj the Madiaa QoTern- 
ment for, ii. 169 ; mortalit; of Enro- 
paan T^;imen(a at Rangoon, ii. 177 ; 
neglect of the medical and mili- 
tarj anthorities to give notloe of 
the need of firesh meat, ib. ; novel 
difflcultiea of the war, ii. 162, IBS; 
no ground for apprehension re- 
garding the tranquillity of India 
owing to the absence of a large body 
of troops in Bomm, il. 189 ; possible 
protraction of the war after the fall 
of tike capital, iL 191 ; means of pre- 
venting future aggressions by the 
Bnimeso, ii. 192 ; our conduct uiould 
indicate an intention to retain our 
GOnqueata, ii. 193; in the event of 
the King deserting his capita and 
refusing to treat, some member of 
his family should be encouraged to 
assume the gOTemment, ii. 194 ; pro- 
posals for increasing the army in 
Burma, iL 194-199; Madras troops 
more suitable for service in Tenaase- 
rim than Bengal troops, ii. 200 ; re- 
wards proposed for native offlcaia fi>r 
eervioe in Aracan, a.-iL 202. 



Cadjane, explaaation of the word, i. 

265, footnote. 
Campbell, General Dngald, i. loii, 

Campbell, Bii George, hie reoommen- 
dation to prohibit the exportation of 
grain dnnng the famine in Behar 
rnl874, Lclixzviii. 

Campbell, Ur. BichMd, fiither of Lady 
Munro, i. oixsiv. 

Canara, snbfect to Hyder All in 1780, 
i. xxi.; Hnnro appointed Collector 
o^ L Iruii. ; unsettled condition of, 
when Monro took charge, i. liiv., 
liivi., 5S, 75 ; oppression of the 
ryots of, by Hjder and Tippoo, i. 
lixv., 67, 68 ; combinations of the 
chiefs and ryots, i. IzxT., Ixivi., 59- 
61 ; Mnnro's Ibvestigation into the 
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land tenures of, L Ixlvi., Ixxvii. : 
land in, regarded aa private property, 
i. liiviii., Iixix., lxxxii.,G2, 72: oocu- 
panoy rights of tenants in, i. Ixxix. ; 
saleable value of land in, ii.; Munro'a 
earlier impressions of Uie condition 
of the landholders in, ib., i. liii., 
67-69; his subsequent impreesions, 
i. liii., Ixixi., 60-S8; Hnnro's 
settlement of, practically ryotwii, i. 
Ixxxi.; difference between tiie setOe- 
ment of, and the settlements roade in 
the Baramabal and Ceded Districts, 
ib. ; Houro's dielike lo the climate 
of,i. Ixilvi.; dilBoulties of travelling 
in, tb. ; Munro's transfer from, tbi, i. 
Ixiivii. ; description of, L 55, 56, 
footnote ; preoautions taken to pre- 
serve the revenue ocoonnta in, i. 62, 
63 ; original mods of assessing the 
land revenue in, ib. ; Vijayanagar 
assessment of, ^,i. 61; snb-tenuraa 
of land in, i. 71 : modes of transfer 
of land in, ib. ; State lands in, usoally 
sold for a nazar&Do, A. ; Munro a 
proposals for the settlement of, L 76- 
79 ; forests of, placed nnder Govern- 
ment of Bombay, i. 178, 179 ; Hunro'a 
report on the subject of a permanent 
settlement of, ii. 353-359. 

Canarese langoage, Munro's practical 
knowledge of, L zxviii. 

Canning, toe Bight Hon. Oeorge, hia 
■ opposition to any Increase of British 
territory in India, i. oilv. ; his praise 
of Munro's military achievements in 
the Southern Hahratta oountry, i. 
dil., cliii,; his selection of Malcolm, 
Elphinstone, and Munro for Indian 
Governments, L cliiv. ; hia speech 
on the occasion of Munio's appoint- 
ment as Governor of Madras, I. olivi. 

Canning, Earl, his oppoaition to the 
restoration of Mysore to native rule, 
I Ixiiii. 

Caste dispute, case of a fatal riot in 
connection with a, iL 17; proper mode 
of preventing saoh hots, iL 18-2U. 

Castlereagh, Visoount, his oppneitioa 
to a pc^icy of advance in India, 1. 

Ceded Districts, the, ceded by the 
Nixam to the East Iniiia Company in 
1800, i. IxxiviiL; area of, i. Ixxiix.; 
districts so termed, ib. ; a scene of 
•Dcoessive iavasioui for two hundred 
years, i. xc ; bad formed a part of 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
ib. ; fell into the hands of poligtln 
in 1564, ib. ; a portion of, oonquered 
by Sivaji in 1680, tfc.; invaded by 
Arangzlb, i. xci. ; formed part of ths 
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of the Deccan under the Treatj oF 
6eHngapetani,Jb.; remaindei allotted 
to the Nizam in 1799, ib. ; character 
of the Hyilerabad admiDietration o^ 
<b.: eetllemeiit of the land revenue in, 
i.iciii.: DO traces of prirnte property 
in land in, vli.; aecurste record* of 
aocient aeBessmeuts wanting in, 1. 
xciT.; Surrey and asseaamout or, in' 
■tjtuttd by Munro. ib. ; reduction in 
tlie HaseHiinient of, proposed by Munro 
u Priuiipal Collector in 1«07. and 
eventually aanHtoned by him as 
Governor in 1820, i. clzii., dzz., 109, 
110, 223. 

Chaplin, Mr., Buggosted by Lord Ellcn- 
biirough for Government of Bombay, 
i.ocii., footnote; Collector of Balliri, 
i. 109. 

Ch&rtei, the, diuniMiona regardiog the 
lenewa! of, L ciii.-oiii. 

China, trade with, continued to the 
Esat Indin Company in 1813 for 
twenty years, i. cixii. 

Oliingleput, diatrict of, i. iii. 

Ohittoor, taking of, i. xxiii. 

Civil sBTTice, competitive syatem re- 
commended for, hy Lord Orenvilte 
in ISIS, i. oixii.; importance of 
revenue eiperienoe to civil sprvanta, 
i. olxii.-oljiui., ii. 247-256: dia- 
advantagea to Hvil «er<iintH of begin- 
ning in the judicial lino, ii. 248, 1159. 

Close, Colonel Bir Barry, member of 
tlie CotnmiaaioD at Beringapatam, L 
llvi. ; Adjutaot-Oeneral at Madraa 
and afterworda resident at Foona, 
buried in fit. Half's Church, Fort 
St. George, L cicviii. footnote. 

Cochrane, Hr., L oxii. 

Uoimbatore, aubject to Hyder Ali in 
1760, i. xii. ; aatisfaotory condition 
of the dUtrict in 1827, i. 286. 

_ . .. ' military, 

ouvi., coL : importance of the office 
of Collector, i. oliii., ii. 261, 262 ; 
appointment of Principal, ii. 259- 
261 : should have no money dcaliuga 
with ttie nutive inhabitants of their 
districts, il. 269-273 ; avili of habi- 
tual suspicion in a. Collector, ii. 339. 

Coniminsaiiat, question of proposed 
ohanges in the managEment of, iL 
t:l2-12!l : aeauunls of, cannot be 
effectively audited unless the first 
audit is made by the Commiisary- 
Oeneral, ii. 123. 

Compitition system. Lord Orenville't 
advocacy of it, i. cult 

Compuli«Ty requiaitiona, objeotiona to, 
IL 205-210. 

Confeiiions, practice of extorting, 
attributable to the habits of the 
{leople, ii. 17 ; oompUlnU of forced 
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Gonjeverom, L xxlv. 

Convenion of nativsa, impolicy of 
allowing Enropean offiiiaU to in- 
terfera with the religion of the 
nativea. ii. 29S-301. 

CoorgB, the, ravaged Canaro, L luiv. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, i. iiiii,, xivii. 

Comwailis. Marquis of. his oneratinna 
against Tippoo in 1791 and 1792, i. 
iiiv. ; hia remarhs on the tn- 
adeqnaoy of official aalarie* in India 
in 1792, L xli., xlii. ; his aemindAii 
settlement in Bengal, i. IzxiiL ; hi* 
views on Indian revenue questiuiM 
derived from English pn-eeileDta. L 
CT. ; his reversal of Lord Wellealey'a 
policy of territorial extension, i. 

Correspondence, voluminous charaet«r 
of Indian officuO, in 1620, 1 eslviiL, 

Cotton, 'me«Dt of increasing mpplj 

of Indian, ii. 213. 
Cotton goods, falling off in demand tat 
Indian, i. cixviiL, ciiii. ; unfliit 
treatment of India by England in 
the matter ot, i. osxix., exzx, foot- 
Court of Directors, the, a strong parW 
in, oppoaed to Warren Haatingt, L 

(Dounoll, the, oonsisted of three 
members, including the (Commander- 
in-Chief, i. olxvii. ; Hunro's hftr- 
moniiiua relations with, i. olivii. 

Cradnok, Bir John, recalled from th* 
office of Commander-in- Chief at 
Madras in aonaequenoeortbeVeUor* 

Crime, chieif causes of the preralenoa 
of, iL 80; inoidental oanwa which 
lead to a terapatary increaae of, iL 
91 ; apprehensions of the Court of 
Direotors at to increase of^ un- 
founded, ii. 43, 44. 

Criminal justice, administration of, 
shunid not be entirely in the hanila 
of foreignera, to the exclusion of the 
natives of India, ii. 66, 57; in- 
efficiency of the system of adminia- 
teriiig with the aid of Mahomedau 
iaw officera, ii. 58-60 ; tediouaneas of 
the syatem of reoording depoattiona 
in criminal trials, ii. GO. 

Cuddnlore, town and fort ol, L Ed.; 
battle and tdege of, L xziiL 

Cuddapah, aabject to Hyder Ali in 
lT80,i.xii.; included in Ceded Dla- 
tricts, L Ixxsii. 

Cunliffe, Mr. Bfook*. 8m Atcot, 
Bontli. 
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DaUunirie, Hanjnli of, umeioUon 

polioy ot, i. Iizd. 
Du7» UHaUt Pftlaoe, i. txx. 
DHuUUb^, Hfthomednn chief of, i. so. 
Dkfidi, explanaUoD of like void, 1 199, 

footnote. 
Deccan. Niiam of the, i. soi. 
Deanukh, explaoation of the word, L 

141, footnote. 
4nde, eipli 
1, footaoie. 
IMTikiita, port of, L ixi. 
Dhirwir, not a Mahiatta proriooe, il. 

97 ; j^rd&TB of, not onoieut here- 

dita^ ohiefs, ii. 98. 
DtiuDdaji, ft M&bratta freebooter and 

rebel, L l«i»., liiiiT. 
Diodigul. See Modum. 



effects, u 212. 

Dutrict mamif, Hdruitages of & more 
extended n^ of tbii claMof jadicial 
otBcer. ii 23, 26 : qaeetioD of abolish- 
ing fees in the district muiiaifB' 
oour(4 in suits for leu than ten 
rapeea, li. 23 ; inexpedient that the 
office should be inTumbly filled 
flora the liflt of pawed Hindu ftud 
Hahomednn law itndenta, ii. 84, S5; 
the Zitlah Judge ahould be nnfetleied 
in hia lelection of munsifi, ii. 35 ; 
ftppe»li from the decisions of district 
mnnaifa comparatiTelj few, iL 44; 
Uieir final jnrisdietion in snita under 
twenty mpees not abased, ib. : hare 
acquired the confldenoe of the 
people, iL 15 ; question of allowing 
fee« to, ii. iSO, 51. 

Dooly, explanation of the word, ii. 187. 

Dnbai^ee, their oiiseblevoiu infioence 
in the Jdglr, 1. ill. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, GoTemor of 
Bombay fVora 1795 to ISll, i. diii. 

Dandsi, Mr., bis dennnciatloa of 
General Goddard'a expedition, i. xx. 

Duties, transit, proposal to anspend in 
time of scarcity, ii. 226. 



East India Company, pOMeetions of. in 
1780, i. xxi. ; European rerimenta 
of, i. cixiii. ; erroneous views held 
by tbe Chief Justice at Madras re- 
garding the politieal sttttos of, L 14& 
147. 

Education, Hunro's views on tbe duty 
of edu<atinB the natiTe* of India, 
i. clixii- ; nis propneal on the suli- 
ject, ii. 328-3B5. 



BTlore, zemindar of, i. 202. 

Elphinstone, the Hon. UouDtstuart, 
Hunio's oorrespoudenoe with him 
during the war in the Southern 
Hahratta country, i. cliv. ; hia re- 
semblance in charaoter to Unnro, 
i. ooi. ; bis popularity, ib. 

Elphinstone, Lard, as Govemor of 
Hadraa, gave a fresh start to educa- 
tion in that Preaidency, i. clxxi. 

Emigration, causea which induce, i. 24; 
much of it more apparent than real. 



241. 

Entail regulationa, expediency of, dis- 
cussed, i. 117-120; objects of, i. 122; 
Vizianagram JUji's opinion of, i. 198. 

Eurasiani, oondition and proapeots o^ 
ii. 809-311. 

European Magistrate, unable to deal 
with all the petty oflenoea brought 
before bim under the ayatero of 
judicial procedure eetabbsbed in 
1802, ii. 22. 

European ofScers, dvll, large nnmb^ 
not necessary. iL 263, 264; pecn- 
niary transactiona between a f^uro- 

rin district officer and a zemindir, 
268-277 ; necessity of maintaining 
a high moral tons in tbe l^uropean 
ofBcers of distrlots, ii. 274, 275. 
European officers, military, establiah- 
ment of, with native regimenls e 

natives by, iL i 



Famine, notice of Mnnro'a views on 
famines in India, L clxxxvlL- 
cUxxix. ; Mnnro'a view of tbe im- 
probability of, in India fiom the 
operation of tbe seasons atone, L 26, 
27, iL 218, 219; tbe above view 
contradicted by subsequent eipMl- 
ence, L 27, footnote, ii. 218, foot- 
note; recommendation to stop the 
impwtatioD of grain, ii. 214 ; inler- 
ference of Government in conneo 
tioD with the exportation of grain 
generally inexpedient, ii. 215, 216, 
222 ; eitensiye character of the trade 
in grain, ii. 216, 217; quantity of 
grain which it is safe to export best 
regulated by tbe ownere of grain, 
li. 217, 218; in an ordinary year 
few disthots in India fail to yield 
more grain than is required for their 
aoDBtusption, iL 218 ; oausee of 
faminw In native states, ii. 219; 
importation the most efTRclive rneaai 
of mitigating a scHrdlj, ii. 221. , 

ogle 



Fannen, head, with teDftnU under 
tbem had not, aa a mis, pmrionilj 
exiated in India, i. 45. 

Farms, ntuJl, oonduoive to general 
wealth, i. 85;. changes in nninber 
and extent of, not necessahlj pre- 
judicial to the revenue, L 37 ; system 
oT great, likely to increase poverty, 
L i6, 47 ; system of small, does not 
neoeiaarily entail ondue labonr on 
the revenne officials, i. SI. 

Fonlis, Hi., Hunro's letter to him 
about the French Bevolntion, i. xxx., 

Fox, the Bight Hon. Cbarlei James, lii« 
impreesioiiB and expectations regard- 
ing the Freooh BevolntioD, i. xsx.. 

Fiance, bad aasiated Byder Ali ud 
Tippoo, i. xiii. ; revolution in, anii- 
ODsly observed by Monro, L xxi. ; 
Hunio'aappreheiiBions regarding the 
jiower of; fb., L ixxL; Warren Hast- 
ings' apprehensions of a renewal of 
the struggle with, L ixxiL 

French, their want of a good general 
in the campugn of 1783, i. xxvii. ; 
■tmggle iFith, in India, long and 
Mvere, i. xxiil. 



Ganjam, ancieot Kemtndiriea in, i. 190- 

198. 
jQibbon, Hr., his boast to be revetaed, 

Glasgow, Hunro'a birthplace, i. iv. 

Uoddard, Genenl, troops sent to his 
assistance by the Hadiaa Govern- 
nent, i. xii. ; his famoua march, i. 
«., footnote. 

Gnlconda, Hahomedan chief of, i. KO. 

Gooty, MuniD buried at, i. cxcviii. ; a 
memorial choultry erected at, ib. 

Government, ooDstitution of the Hndras, 
i. cliTiL; must exercise its discre- 
tion in adopting or rejecting the 
advice of mboniinate Btnrds, ii. 143; 
■hould invariably control any changes 
in the dress of the anny, ii. Itiit ; 
most be the jndge whether a public 
servant is fit for a parlicnlar office, 
or not, ii. 278, 277. 

Governor, GovemoM of Indian Pre- 
sidencies not osnally selected from 
the Indian services, i. olxii., olxiij.; 
conversation between the Duke of 
Wellfngten and Lord Ellenbomngh 
regarding the appointment of a 
Governor of Bombay, ib., footnote; 
selection of Elpbinstone and Unnro 
for the Governments of Bnnbay 
and Madras, i elxiv. ; Hunro an 
eseentisUy coDiUtutional Qovemor, 



i. clxviL ; arrangemenla lot the eon- 
dnct of bnsinew during the abaene« 
of the Governor from ^e Preaidenej 
town, ii. 281, 282. 

Graham, lieutenant, appointed one of 
Bead's aamstants, L xixviii. 

Grenville, l«rd, his speech on the 
removal of the East India Company's 
charter in 1813, L oxxii. ; hi* advo- 
cacy of the competition system in 
connection with sf)pointi»eiita to ths 
Indian Civil Service, lb. 

Gwalinr, chief of, i. xviiL 



Ealibnrton, Hr. David, i. xxiL 

Harris, General, aflennuds Lord, Oob- 
tnandet-in-Chief at Uadias, com- 
manded in the last war with Mysore, 
i. Iviii^ livi. 

Harris, Lord, Governor of Hadraa fron 
1854 to 1859, aboUshed the revenue 
rale making the amount of ths 
assessment depend upon the dn sBr i p- 
tion of produce, L 29, ttetoote; 

Has^gs, Warran, Br*t 6«vaiKV- 
Oeneral (rf Bengal, his-eoergy, L sz. ; 
opposed by a Strang party in tfaa 
Court of Direetora, L ixlL ; fsctkma 
antagonism in his Coanoil, A. ; re- 
veDoe Bettlements tbe leaat abla ot 



Hastings, Uarqoli of, Us diaapinoval 
of Lord Wellealey's polio* wben 
'first appointed GoTemoi^Oeneni), 
i. cxliv. ; oomplete change in hi* 
views, ib.; extirpaiea the Pindiria, 
dethrones the Pesbwa, redncee th« 
other Uabratta chiefs to tbe poai- 
tion of feudatories, and establishes 
British supremacy to the banks of ths 
Sutlej, i. cjUvii., cxlviii. 

Beads of villages, powen of pnnish- 
ment and jurisdiction of, iL 21. 

Hindus, the, simplioity of their o*di- 
nan mode of life, i. cxxvii., exxviJL, 
ii. 286, E37 ; oommeroial habita of, 
i. cxxx., cxxxi., ii. 232, 233; small 



234, 235; their small demand for 
foreign nannfactnres, ii. 237-239. 

Hibdnstini language, Huuto's ttudj 
of, L xxviiL 

Histop, Bir Thomaa, Commander-ill- 
Chief at Madras, commanded » 
division in the last Hahratta war, 
i. exlix. ; defeated Holkar's troops 
at the battle of Hahidmir, A. 

Bobart, Lord, afterwards Earl of BwA- 
inghanuhire, bis oonf^reooe with 
L^ Mnmington at the Cape of 
Good Hvpo, i. Izii. ; President of tlte 
Board of Control, opposed 1« any 



incteaM of Britiih terriloTT in 
ladia, L cilr. 

BoNtrt, Li»d, OoremoT of Hadiu 
from 1672 to 1675, bnri«d in Bt 
Harr** Churoh, Ftsi St. Oeoige, i. 
cscviii^ footnote. 

Hodgson, Hi. J., a nember of the 
Boknl of Reienne at Hadras, and 
opponent of the ryotwir ajsWrn, i. cv. 

HoUni, JeBwimt lUo, attacked Foona 
and defeated the combined armiet of 
Sindia and the Peahwa. i. ovi., orii. 

Houss-tax, the, in the Ceded Diatnets, 
TUtuallj a tax on income, i. 102 ; 
the mode of aaaemmeut of, i. 103 ; 
ineipediencj of exempting mar- 
chanta from, L 101. 

Hydei Ali Khin, chief of Mysore, hi« 
oonfedetaoy nith the Nizam and the 
Hahiatte chiefg against the Eng- 
lish, i. zriii.; Mnnro'i aocounta of 
the engagementa with hi» tnmpa, 
L iiT. ; Munro'a view of the im- 
portance of flnbverting the empire 
foanded bj him, L zxTiii., iiiz. ; 
hji genioa, L zzix. 

Hyderabad, French influence at, i. 
Izir., Iir., footnote; dlBbondmeut 
of the French troope at, ib. ; estab- 
litllment of the lubsidiary foroe at, 
A.; irregnlaritiea at, exposed bj 
Metnalfe, i. cc. 



ImproTementf, taxation of, inexpe- 
dient, i. 14, 19, 20. 

Inim lands, should be made anbject 
to a quit-rent, L 22 ; queutioB of 
iziipoeing a tax on, to prevent the 
retlnquiahment of Government land, 
i. 11*. 115. 

Inim lunnuda in Ceded Distriets, 



B r^aided as a tem- 



Indian Famine CommiiMioneTS, their 
report brourable to the ryotwir 

Ind(«e, chief of, L zviiL 
Intelligence Department, Unnro em- 
ployed in, L ziiv, xxivii. 
Iron works, propoeals for aiding the 

ettablisbment oC ii. S12-314. 



Jigfr, dislriet knovrn as the, f. xxi.; 
inefflcieucy of the earlier revenue 
tnnnagemeut of, i. xlL ' 

Jigfr gtant, nature of, defined, L lt2, 
148 ; a srant of the public Tcvenue, 
notof tbeland. i. 148-JSO; rifiht of 
the sovereign in India ti> resume as 
well as to grnnt, i. ISO, tSl ; in- 



stances of such resumption, i. 152 
importanoe of the power of re- 
suming, L 162, 163 ; tenure on 
which a great for military aervicea 
ahoQld be given, ii. 69 ; jigir tenure 
considered more honourable than 
shrottiom leanre, ii. 69, 70; uea^ 
of the country opposed lo grants in 
perpetuity, ii. 303 ; a village with ■ 
no WBal« land should never be given 
in ^Agfr, ii. 807 ; expediency of 
limiting to three lives. A.; should 
only be given for very i 



Jails, nnhealthinesH of particnlai, ex- 
aggerated, ii. 45, 46. 

JamaUbtld, a bill fort in Canara, i- 
lixJT., 57; inhabitants of towns on 
the ooast deported to it by Tippoo, 

Jej^re, lemindir of, i. 189, 

Joint tenurea, system of, had preceded 
the ryotwjj' Byxteto, J. civ. ; btid Ut a 
great extent died out in the Madras 
Presidency, ib.; causes which led 
to the abandonment of the system, 
1.245. 

Judicial Commission, HnnToat^inled 
to it, i. oixv. ; obstruotioD offered to 
it at Madras, L cxxiv.-oxxxix. ; 
results of, i. exxiix.-cxlii, ; Hr. 
Btratton appointed as Munio't col- 
league in the, L cxl. 

Judicial system, Mnnro's *iewB are 
approved by the Home autboritiea. i. 
cin.,oiiiiii.; changes in, proposed 
by Hunro. i, cixiii.-eilii. ; separa- 
tion of judicial rnmi executive autho- 
rity in India not desirable, i. 52 ; evils 
resulting from the joint notion of the 
judicial code and revenue system, 
L 272; advantages and disadvau- 
tages of the system, as first intro- 
duced by tbeBritish Government in 
India, ii. 7 ; alteratioos retjuired in, 
ii. 6 ; advantagee of uniting the 
supervision of the police, magis- 
traoy, and revenue in the Oollector, 
ii. 11,12; description of the anoient 
judicial system of tbe country, iL 
13-lS ; amendments proposed in, 
iL 21 ; British Government in India 
more snooessful in its judicial than 
iu its revenue administration, iL 25 ; 
in civil matter* more should be left 
tonativeageni»,ib.; training needed 
for iudiciu offlcerti, ii, 49 ; jndioial 
tablia" 



Karntll, subject to Hvder All in 1780, 

i. xxL ; included in the Ceded Uia- 

i tiicts, i. lixiix. ; Hahomedan chief 



India CompMiT, tb. ; qoestiOD of 
tuooeBaioD to Uie ohiefship of, iL 
65 ; political poaition of the N'av&b 
of, A. ; annexed to Britiih teriitor; 
in 1839, ib., footnote. 

KUrDtdi, Biji of, 1. 190 ; fMqnenoT of 
reiolntioiiB !□. i. 191. 

Eiikpatrick, Mapoi, afterwarda Lient- 
Colonel, Rmident at Hyderabad, 
oonference with Lord Homini^n at 
the CtLfii of Good Hope, i. Ixii. ; 
member of Comminion at Berisga- 
patam, i. Ixii. 

Eiit, explanation of the won], L 89. 

Ecenig, a native of Livonia, one of 
Hunro's earliei aoquaintancea at 
Mudrai, L xxiiL 

Kriihna, river, advance to, reoom- 
mended, L xixvi. 

Kdmla, a diviaion of Canara, i. S5. 



Lake, Lord, his famoiu march in 1801, 
i. XI,, footnote ; oommauded tlie 
arm; in Hindiutan during the 
•econd Hsbratta war, i. cvii. ; de- 
feated Bindia at the battle of 
LsBwirl, i. cviii. ; his manly oppo- 
■itioD to Lord CorDwalliii'B peace at 
any price ^licy in 1805, L cxIiiL 

lataa, (enure of, by pnbllc ■enants, 
L 278, 279. 

Laod customa, comparative adtan-. 
lagea of farming and of managing 
by meani of Govemmeut Berranta, 
i. 124-127 ; objectioni to rentiog 
diacueMd, i. 128-130. 

Laud revenue, inefBcieii<^ of the 
earlier management of, L xl. ; de- 
faultera of, should not be deptiTed 
of their plougliing cattle, 1. 48; 
■;«teiii oF paying the land revenue 
in kind adapted only U> a rude alage 
of a^iriculture, i. 246; the exiatenoe 
of inch a system under the native 
Govenmenta piovea that the Indian 
land revenue haa always been heuvy 
in its incidence, A. ; management 
of, should be largely entrusted to 
naUve agency, i, 267 ; ahould be 
lowered when eiirumetenceB admit 
ti a tediictiOD, and raised in time of 
war. i. 27S ; balance of, should not 
be demanded after a oertun lapao of 
time, i. 279. 

Landholders, advantage of having a 
large number of independent, of 
Tanous grades, i. 22. 

■.ease system, inlroductioD of, ordered 
in thf Baramabnl, i. xliv,. 3; its 
cullaf m: in the BarauiahHl, Si. ; at 



one time adfooated, but a 
disapproved by Hunm, L xItU., 
xl vtti. : ayalau of triennial and d»> 
ceunt^ leoaes auooeaalTely tiied in 
the Ceded Diatriota,'i idx.; merits 
of, '■ ' ■ 



Lnshiuuton, the Bight Hon. SlqibeD 
Bumbold, aaoceeded Hanio aa G^ 
Tcmor of Hadraa, i. cxct. 



Hacartney, Lord, his oonferenoe witb 
Lord fifomingtoQ at the Gape of 
Good Hope, i. IxiL 

Haoleod, Lieutenant, appcdnled one oT 
Read's aaaiitaots, i. ixxviiL 

Madiaa, atrivnl of Monro at, in 1780^ 
i. xriii, ; Governor of, depoaed fion 
office, i. xix, ; inaction of the au- 
thorities at, in 1780, a. ; reaMnia 
for maintainiog a la^e military 
force in the Madrai Presidency, ii. 
86 ; nnmilitary arrangement of the 
garrison of, ii. 132, 133; propoaed 
cantonment in the neighbourhood 
ot, ii. 134, 135 ; q^ueation of theoom~ 
maod of the gamsoD of, ii. 139-141. 

Madras Goverument, its reluotancs 
to spare Munto ^m Caoara, 1 
IxxxviiL ; ita deapelch to the Gonrt 
of Direcbita bringing to notira 
Monro's services on his retirement 
from the Principal CoUeetorahip rf 
the Ceded Dirtiicta, L oivL, cxvii. ; 
oonatitution of the Madras Govern* 
ment, L dxvi. 

Madura, subject to Hyder Ali in 
1780, i. ixi. ; remarks on the reveniie 
■yatem in, i. 289 ; omlasiou to pre- 
serve the survey accounts of, ib. 

M^iatiBte, union of the otDoe of, with 
that of Collector advocated bj 
Munro,i.ciixiii. ; oppoaition offeiM 
to the meaanre at Hndroa, L cxxsrii., 
cxxxii.i meaanre carried out,LoxL; 
8fe Kuropean Magiatnite. 

Mabrattaa, fint war with, i. sviiL; 
fallacy of the notion that Tlppoo 
should be preserved as a barner 
against them,!. zxlZ'Isii.; maintain 
no atanding army, i. iiix. ; teoond 
war with, i. cvi. ; their diatnut of 
the British after the Treaty of 8»- 
ringapatam, A. ; their hostility in> 
tenaided by tlie Treaty of Baoein, 
i.cvii.; laM war with, i.oxliii.-eslTiL 

Mahratta Government, atrmgtb of, 
ronlinuHlly varying, i. xxix. i a 



Srenimeut of plnoder and depi^ 
tion, L xxii.,ol*^olTi.; oompoted 
of • oonfedersoy of independeat 
chiefe, i. zziz. 

U&lab&r oout, Hnnio's memoTandnn) 
oa the defonoe of, 1. lliiir., Ixxzr. 

Mxlabor diiitrict, lubjeot toUjdHrAli 
ja 17S0, i. ixi. : ret>acbiry chanictei 
of the pett; ohiefa in, i. Isitii.; 
inefficient nwnngemeDt of, by ths 
Oorerament of Bombay, tb. ; review 
of Mr. Qmme'B report on the 
TOTenue «y»tera of, i. 166-177 ; brief 
notice of its geoj^phical poaition, 
area, population, politiml and reve- 
nae hiatoiy, i. 167, 168; flrat steps 
to be taken for improving iti in- 
temiJ ailminutratioQ. i. 168; special 
reasrnu for revising the land 






I of 
smeut in acoordance with 
d wiah of the landholders, 
1. IVU; levision of the aagoasment of 
Uke garden l&oda of, i. 171 ; int- 
portanoe of preserving tbe landlords 
of, i. 172, 173; Hr. Grnmo's pro- 
posals for Bsaeesing. i. I73-17S ; 
objeotiona to an export dnty on 
pppper in, i 175, 176 ; points de- 
manding oonsidEiHtion in oooDectiou 
with the district, i. 176, 177; foreeta 
of, plaoed nnder tlie OoTemment of 
Bombay,! 178, 179. 

Haloiilm, Sir John, Munro'a oolleagne 
as secretary to Che Commiasion at 
Seringapatam, i. Ixvi. ; his friead- 
•hip with Mnnro, i. oliv., dv, ; bis 
enlKgiaia of Hunro'a conduct of the 
military operations in the Boothem 
Hahratta country in IHlf), i. dr.; 
recommended by Mr, Canning for 
an lodian Government, i. clxiv.; bis 
character, i. cicix., 00. ; Hnnro's 
official notice of hid public services, 
il 267. 

Maltby, Hr. Francis Newoome, hia 
description of Canara, i. 95, 56, 
tootoote. 

Hilwa, native states in, released from 
Mahratta domination, L eilviii. ' 

Handesa, RijA of. i. 192. 

Hangalore. L 56. 

Haimfactures, utility of inpportiog 
the, of the ooantry, ii. 163. Bee 
Iron work*. 

Masnad, explanation of the word, 
ii. 69. 

Mauritius, proclamation issued at, L 
Isiil. 

Maxwell, Colonel, i. xsiv. 

Meadows, Lieutenant-Oeoeral, i. ziiv. 

Metcalfe. Lord, bis oharaeter and 
career, i. cxcix.-oct. See Hyderabad 
and RuDJnt Ring. 

Mililaiy, rules to be nbserved when 






t the, in aid of the civil 
96, S7. 

Military Board, nnsuitability of, for 
business involving detail, iL 124 ; 
matters in wbioh itsadvioe is osefnl, 
ii. 125 ; subordination of, to Govern- 
ment, ii. 142, Hit. Set Oovemment, 
Minto, E^irl of, his manly policy, L 

Miriai syst«m, nntrostworihy aeooanti 
of its origin, i. 239 ; its growth 
probably conneot«d with the system 
of irrigation at the public eipeasa, 
lb.; erroneousnees of the theory that 
a miMsidir is exempt from liability 
for the assesBment because he has 
kept his land nnoiiltivated, i. 241 ; 
praotioe in the Deocao opposed to 
any snob theory, L 243 : minUidita 
have no proprietary right In waste 
hinds, L 244, 245. 

Hohiri, lemindir of, i. 191; pretender 
to the zeminiliri of, i. 192. 

Uobtorfa, explanation of the word, L 
220, footnote. 

Monopoly, the East India Company's 
trade monopoly defended by Hunro, 

Moore, Sir Oraham, i. xv. 

Hoore, Sir John, i. xvi. 

Momington, Lord. Bee Wellesley, 
Harquis of. 

Monro, Mr. Alexander, father of Sir 
Thomas Mnnro, i. xv., ciii. 

Munto, Sir Hector, Commander-in- 
Ciiief at Madr^ in 1780, L xxilL ; 
Bir Thomas Munro's eommeula on 
his generaliihip, i. xxvt. 

Henro, Lady, wife of Sir Tboma* 
Hanro, i, oiixiv. 

Munio, Sir Thomas, his birth and 
education, L xv. ; bis favourite 
stodies and character at school, A., 
L xvi. ; his views on school friend- 
ships, 1. ivii. ; entered the counting 
house of Messrs, Somerville and 
Gordon, Si. ; appointment to East 
India Company's maritime service, 
L xviii. ; appointment as a cadet 
of in&ntry at Madras, ib. ; arrival 
at Madras, A. : his employment on 
his first arrival, i. xxii. ; robbed hj 
his native servant, ib. ; his pay as a 
oadet, i. xxiii, ; hia early friends at 
Madras, ib. : his narrow esrape of 
being appointed to Colonel BaiUie's 
detachment, tb. ; marched with the 
army under Sir Hector Mnnro, ib. ; 

eesent at all the operations under Sir 
ector Mnnro and Sir Eyre Coote in 
1780-1783, i.siiii.,xxiv.: appointed 
a quarter-master of brigade in 1781, 
i. xiiv, ; acted as aide-de-camp at 
attack on French lines and battle of 
Cuddaiore o 



s 13th June, 1783, i^^^i . 



emplojed on guiison dnty fiom 
1788-1788, ib. ; regimotits with 
whitb he served, ib. ; appointed to 
llie Intelligence' Deportment, ib. ; 
rejoined hie regtment in 1790, ib. ; 
served with the arm; of iavuion in 
the Bartunabal, ib. ; served iu tbe 
ptmatt of Tippoo tbrongh the 
Tspui Pass, ib. ; served in most of 
Lord Comwallie'e operotioiia in 1791 
and 1792, ti>. ; acoompiinied tbe de- 
tachment sent to Madras in charge 
cf Tlppoo's aons, ib., L ixv. : ap- 
pointed a civil aiBiatont in tbe Bms- 
mahal nndrr Bead, i. xiv. ; his 
oori'eapondeQfle, ib. ; style of bis 
letters, A. ; his remarks on Colonel 
Baillie's defeat, and on Sir Hector 
Hunro's conduct in connection with 
it, L zzvi., TiTii. ; bad attracted the 
notice of Sir Eyre Coote, i. xx»ii.; 
the employment of his time when 
serving with his regiment, i, xxviii. ; 
his atlainmenla in the Oriental lan- 
gnages, ib. ; his vie*e on British 
policy in India, ib. ; on tbe reUtive 
strength of Tippoo and the Muh- 
rattas, i. zxii.; first impressions 
regarding the French Bevolution, 
i. III. ; appreliensione regarding 
tbe power of France, i. jxxi. ; the 
hnrdships of his life as a subaltern, 
]. uxiii. ; his lemarbe on the peace 
made by Lord COTDwallis in 1792, 

tension of British mle in India, i. 
xzsv., zzxvi.; remarks on Tippoo's 
oppreCBive system of government, i. 
ilii. ; views on the importance of 
moderate aMessments, i. xln. ; on 
the IsiXatlon of improvements, ib, ; 
on filing the assessment witb re- 
ferenoe to the description of crop 
raised, i. xlvU. ; on leaspB, i. xlviii. ; 
on the joint reaponsibilit; of ryots, 
i. slix. ; ose of the term rent, ib., 
footnote ; views on permanent assees- 
meots, i. 1., o., ci. ; laborionsnees of 
bis life in the Banimabal, i. li. ; 
partiality for tbe Bnramahal, i. lii. ; 
OMTetpondenoe witb his family and 
Mends, i. liii. ; contempt for nnprao- 
tical theories, i. liv.-lviL ; appoint- 
ment to the force nnder Bend in the 
last Mysore war, I. Iviii. ; opinion of 
the Tre«t; of Seringapatam, 1. Is, ; 
remarks on the relative strength of 
Tippoo and the Uabrattas, i. lii. ; 
appointment u a joint secretary (o 
tlie Commission at Beringapfttuo, 
i. livl. ; the commsncement of his 
ftiendship witb the Dtike of Welling- 
ton (then Colonel Wellesley), i. Ixvii. ; 
points of resemblanoe in their cha- 
raotert, I'l. ; sdvocai^of tbepdioy of 



' extending British rule in India, ib. : 
objections to tbe le-establiahment of 
a native dynasty in Mysore, L 
Ixviii. ; letter to Colonel WelleeJev 
on tbe qneatioD of extending Britiw 
mle, i. Ixx,, Ixxi., footnote ; ap- 
Dointment as Collector of Oanara, 
ii. ; Telnctano» to accept the 
tment, ib. ; earlier Impreasiona 
reganling the ryots of Canaia, L 
liliv. ; settlMnent of Canara, L 
luvii., IxxxL ; his objections to 
allering tbe system of landed 
tennrea in Ctuiara,, i. lixziL, 
liixiii. ; his other daties in Csoara, 
i. Ixxxiv. : memorandnm on Uw 
defences of the Malabar ooait, ib.- 
L Ixixvi. ; dislike of the climate 
of (Janata, i. Ixxxvi. ; r^oMka oil 
the dlAoolty of Ravelling in that 
distriot. i. Ixixvii. ; appointment 
as Principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts, i. Ixxxviii. ; remaps on 
the oondilion of the Ceded Dia- 
tricts at that time, i. xcil., xeiii. ; 
nrvey and assessment of the Ceded 
Distncts, L xeiv., xov.; the mnlti- 
farioDB character of bis wmk in the 
Ceded Districts, i. xcv., xcvi. ; pcpn- 
larity witb the nstiTss of tbe Ceoed 
Districts, i. xorii.; bis defence of 
tbe ryotwir STst«n, i. cii,, ciii. ; 
remarks on joint tennrea, i. civ. ; 
advocacy of n sabsidiary alliance 
witb tbe Peshwa, L cviiL ; letter to 
General Wellesley on the battle of 
Assye, L cxi., footnote ; advoeocj 
of an increase to the European force 
in tbe Indian army, i. oxiii. ; re- 
marks on tbe mntiny at Vellore, 
i. oiv. ; resignation of his aMxdnt- 
ment in the Ceded Distriot^ t 
oxvi. ; rectwnition of his services by 
tboSIadtaBQoyemDient,i.cr»ii.; bj 
Lord William Bentinofc, ib.. i. cxviii. ; 
hj bis assistants in the Ceded Di»- 
tricts, i. cxii. ; his appellatioD as 
" Father of the People, L cix. ; de- 
parture &om India, ib. ; feelings on 
theocea«ioii,ili.,i.cxxi,: employment 
of bis time in England, L eixi., 
cxxiv. ; evidence before Uie Honse 
of Commons, i. ozxiv., cxxv. ; views 
' on the qneatloQ of tiirowing open 
tbe trade witb India, L ozxv.- 
oiivii. ; opposed to the nnrestrieled 
admission of Europeans into India, 
i, oxxx. ; views on tbe orgaoiiation 
ef the Indian amy, I. czxxi. i^ap- 
pointment to tbe Judicial Commis- 
sion; L cxxsii. ; return to India, L 
ozxxiii. ; marriage, qxxxIt. ; senti- 
ments on returning to India., A., 
i. oixiT. ; arrival at Madras, i. 
exxxv. ; c^i^MntioD to tbe Com- 



oonuDknd in the third HahmtU 
wv, i. exLix. ; kpplicatiOQ at flnt 
mwoocewful, A. ; his mililarj ser- 
vices uid olumB, tb. ; appointineat 
in a mixed oiTil and military oapo- 
city to the Soutbem ILtbfatta 
oonntiT, L cl. : eipedition to 8im- 
dilr, &. ; appointment aa brigadier- 
geoera) to the oommand of the 
naerre divUioD, i. eti. ; brUlisnt 
oampaign, ib^ i. oliL ; Wi. Can- 
uiog'B pauegyiio upon the cam- 
paign, ib. ; arduous character of bin 
duties, i. cliii. ; correspondonoe with 
Mountatuart ElpliinsCone and Hal- 
colm, i. oliv.; Halcolm's deacription 
of the campaign, i. dv. ; unfavoui- 
ahle opinion of the Mahrattaa, ib., 
i. olvi. ; low estimate of the strength 
of the Pindiiis, t. olvi, ; view* on 
BuhBidiai? alliances modified, i. 
clvii., clviii. ; eeoond return to 
England, i elii. ; birth of his 
eldest son, A, ; nominatod OovsTnor 
of Hadrw, i. cliii. ; feeliogt on 
going to India for the third time, 
L clxiv., elzv. ; appointed sooces- 
■ivelv a Companion and Knight Com- 
manaer of the Batb, i. olxvi, ; arriTal 
at Hadrae and aasamptiou of the 
Goremonhip, L clxvii. ; lelationa 
with his Council, ffi, ; nature of his 
duties, L cliviii.; •pevieJ mattera 
which engaged liis attenttou, 1. 
olxix., clzi. ; lemarks on tbe duties 
of a Collector, i. clxii. ; on the 
proper training of civil servants, 
ib,-i, cliiiv. ; on the employment 
of native agency, i. oliiiv.-clxiviii. ; 
on education, L elixix., olxix. ; on 
the press, i. clzxz.-dzxxv. ; his 
thoroughness in tnuuaoting pablio 
bosineis, t clxxxv.; varied know- 
ledge of details, lb., L olxixvl. ; re- 
gularity of his habits, i, olxzxvi.; 
applies for permission to retire, ib. ; 
causes wbiob prolonged bis stay in 
India, ib. ; views on Kuoinee, i. 
clxiivii.-clxxxix. ; work in con- 
nection with the war in Burma, 
i. oxc-czov. ; eiealed a baronet, i. 
cid. ; receives tbe thanka of the 
Court of Directors for his services 
in oonneotion with the war in Bur- 
ma, &. : his opinion of tbe danger 
of commencing a war with an in- 
adequate force, i. oxoii. ; statement 
of the objects of tbe war and of 
the beat modes of achieving them, 
>(>.-!. cxev. ; renews bis application 
to be relieved, i. cicv. ; visit to 
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Mysore ta 18?S, ib. ; tour in sonth- 
em districts in 1626, ib. ; farewell 
visit to tbe Ceded Districts, L 
cxcvi. ; hie death, obituary ofSoial 
DotiQoation of it, ib., t cxcvii. ; 
steps token to perpetuate hie 
memory, i. cxcviii. ; his character 
compared with those of Elpbinstone, 
Malcclm, and Metcalfe, A.-L cci. ; 
appreciation of bis chancter by 
tbit membeis of the Madias Civil 
Bervice, L cci., coii. ; high estima- 
tion in which he was held bj tbe 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Canning, 
and Lord KUenborough, i. ooii. 

Muttadiri, nature of the system, i. S, 
footnote: Introduced into the Salem 
district, ib. 

Mysore, ohlef of, L xviiL; army of, i. 
SJ^iot, i. liviii.,- restoration 



of. 



native rule, i. Ixxii.; Manro's 
: to, i. cxcv., ii. 75-W; Oa ' ' 
.administnUlon of, ii 75. 



Nagpnr, anppreesion of native rule in, 
i. lixii. ; advantage of having a 
Madias military force at, ii. 181. 

Noir Bijis, i. Ixixv. 

Natives of India, the, should be largely 
employed in tbe odministiation of 
the land revenue, i. 267, 268 ; general 
remarks on tbe policy of largely em- 



j character, ii. 821 ; 
improvement hopeless, if they are 
excluded tinm all share in tbe 
government of tbeir country, ib., ii. 
822 ; advantages of our Government 
to, not unaccompanied by disadvan- 
tages, ii. 323-325: sbould be ex- 
cluded from no ofBoes in which tJiey 
can be employed consistently with 
the preservation of European con- 
trol, iL 32S, S26: probable result of 
OUT measures upon tbe obaiactet of, 
should be carefully c 
32ti. 
Native princea, ii 

the British Goveniment ought to 
confirm the choice of the chief and 
of the leading men of the country, 
ii. 66; baneful influence of low 
favonritee over, ii. 63 ; interchange 
of presents with, ii. 37. 
Native regiments. Bee Army. * 
Native states, British Oovemment 
should not interfere with, on the 
ground of mal-administretion.ii.ST; 
interference with, in pet^ matlen 



Native rabotdisatM, delegr^Uon of 
kathority to, anfttoidBble, t. 52 ; Im- 

poadbilitT of dispenBing with, L 107; 

Kllegod difllioumtv of. not inoapable 

of being cheoliea, it 826; proper 

mode of dealing with charges aguast, 

ii. 336-339. 
Naubst, eipUnation of the word, i. 

195. 
Nawdb of the Camatlo, his poMeauom 

in 17S0, L xzL 
Negro rt-gimenti. Bee Army. 
Nellote, belonged to the Nswib of the 

Caiiiatic in I7)t0, i. xxl 
Nep^n, Sir Evan, Oovernor of Bom- 

Nil«, battle or the, i. iiiii. 

Nil^hwanm, i. 57. 

Nizam, the, his confedenkcy with the 
Mahratta chiafs aud Hyder Ali, i. 
kriii. ; entitled to an annual tribute 
of Ave lakhs of mpees troai the East 
' India Company for the Northern 
BirUtfl, i. iii. ; more fbnoidable 
than the Mahrattas, L Izi. ; the 
troops of, offlcered by French offl- 
oert. i. liiT., liv., footnote; the 
diebandmeot of these troopa and 
fenuation of a British BubBidiary 
foToe at tbe capital of, i. Iiv., foot- 
note : oootingent Fumiahed by him 
in the l««t war with Tippoo, ib. 

North, Lord, his Government atill in 
office in 1780, i. xiii. 

Northern Sirkire, tbe, fonr of, held by 
tbe East India Company in 1780 
■ubject to a tribnte to the Niiam, 
i. ixi. ; inefflciency of tbe revenue 
management of, i. si. ; Monro's tour 
in, i. 189-214; power and influence 
of the Eemind&rs in, i. 189, 193; 
little interconrM between tbe Go- 
vernment officials and the people in, 
t 183; general remarks on, i. 20i- 
"" ' " i system obtaining in 



1 eorrespondei , , 

observing the prescribed channels 
a oondncting, ii, 144-148. 



Ondh, anDexatinn of, i. Izzii. 
Ontports, the, qneetion of thrawiog 
open the trade with lodia lo, i. 



Palkonda, cemindiri of, i. 193. 

Panahiyat, Munro's advocacy of th« 
aystem, i, oiuiii. ; lystem legalised 
in ISlt), but praotically inoptntive, 
L oil., oxlL ; explinstioa of the 
word, i. 53, footnote; nut employed 
by Hindus in criminut caaes, ii. 10 ; 
eorrnptinn diminished by the system, 
ii. 16 ; objections to the system eaa- 
•idered, ii. 26; popnlmity of th* 
system, ib.; Irregularitiea incident to 
it. susceptible of oomtction, iL 27 ; 
Munro's reoommendation to try th* 
system in criminal oases, ib. 

Pandil, eipUnatioa of the word, iL 17, 
footnote. 

Fattikonda, the plaoe where Hnnn> 
died, i. ciovL ; memorial grove aod 
well at, L ozoii. 

Peddapnr, teminiUri of, L 199. 

Pegu, anneiatiuQ of, i. oxeL, ozoiL 

PeosioDB, inezpedienoy of snbdividing, 
ii. S85, 286. 

Permaiieot settlements, introdneed by 
Lord Comffallis in Bengal, i. IxxKlL ; 
ordered to be introduced in Oanan^ 
ib. : Monro's objections to^ L Izzxiil. 
2Sli, ii. 334. 

Persian langoage, Munro's atndy oC, 

Peahcssb, explanation of the word, iL 
66, footnote. 

Peahwa, the, the nominal bead ot 
the Slabratta confederacy, i. cvi ; 
planned with Sindia an attack npon 
the Nizam when the army of tiM 
latter was absent in Mysore, ib. ; a, 

Eoppet in tlie hands of Bindia, Ii. : 
is esoape to Bassein, i. oviL ; agreed 
by I'reaty of Baaasin to receive 
a subaidiary fbroe, «b. ; secretly k 
party to the Mahratta confederation 
against the Briti^ A.; dethions- 
ment of, and annezation of th» 

nter pert of bis dominioua •• 
iah territory, L ozlviii. 
Fetrie,Hr.,Acting-aovemororHBdna, * 



Pigot, Lofd, Governor of Madias, do- 
pned by bia Connoil, i. xix. 

Pindiris, tite, their aodadnia raid% 
i. eilvii ; extirpated by Lord Bast- 
ings' foroes, 1 oilviiL ; Htnuo'a low 
estimate of their strength, L tdvL 

Pionoen, utility of the corps Ot, ii 111, 
185; Uieir employment, ii. Ill, 

Pitt, the Bight Bon. WiUian, hla 
earlier impressions and ezpectatiMM 
regarding the French Revololiaa, L 

Pilthipur. zemindtrl of, i. 200. 



Hame aattioritiea, i. cut., oxixiii. ; 
STitam intiodaaed hj ^uuro better 
tbftn thnt which it supeneded, i. 
oxlUL; aitanipt U> impart life uid 
enerf^j to the Tillage police Mnnd 
in principle and fairly BucceBiTal in 
practice, tb. ; union of police Hud 
n-venue funotiona in the nBtive 
official* or tlie roTenus department 
an error, and too often a boutcs of 
oppression, ib. ; Munro's police bu- 
peTdeded by a separate bodj of eti- 
pendiar; police under the geneml 
oontrol uf the diatriot magigtrate. ib. ; 
BTili reanlting from the establiBh- 
ment of. at a eeparate body, ii. 27, 
28; old Tillai^ polioe retorted to, 
iL 29; inutility of a preventiTe, 
St. ; danger of police arxaneMnenta 
cauiing general anxiirty and oppret- ' 
tion to the people, iL 32, 33; irre- 
gnlaritiea of, more difflonlt of conceal- 
ment under the syBtem iatioduc«d 
ia ltll6, ii. 48; oontrol of, Bhonid 
not be vested in the Piovinoial 
Courts, ii. 5a 
Poligir^ the, the Ceded Distrlcte fall 
into the handi of, i. xc; Hunio's 
deBCiiption of, in the Ceiled Di»- 
trictB, L xcL, leii. : many of tlie 
mmt turbulent expelled from the 
Coded Dintricta, i. xciii. 
Poona,Uahratta chief of.LiTiii.; attack 

on, by Jeawant K4o Uolkar, L ovi. 
Porto Novo, buttle of, i. xiiii. 
Fotail, powers and duties of, ii. 9. 

Ste Heads of Tillages. 
Pottnh, explanation of the word, i. 191, 

failDOte. 
Frees, the, Munro's yiews on the 
subject of, i. clixii.-clxiiiiL, iL 
Z87-Z9S ; remarks iu the Memoir on 
the question of, in India, i. clixsiiL- 
dxiiv. ; eupposed oonnection of, 
with the mutiny of 1H57, i. clxxxiii.; 
Monntstuart Elpliiuatone'ii high esti- 
mate of Munro's Minute nn, L 
clxxxiii., clxxxiT., footnote; loyalty 
of the European press io ludia, l. 
olxxxiy.; its defects, ib, ; its use^l- 
neaa, i. oIxxit. ; tnodern growth of 
the native, ib. ; need of leetrictions 
upon the vernacular, ib.; British 
power in India not based upon the 
liberties of tlie poople, ii. 287; a 
free pren incnmpatible iiith tbe 
dominion of stmngers, ii. 287, 288 ; 
freedom of. if granted, eaimot be con- 
fiued to the Europeans, ti. 2tiS, 2:iO ; 
bad effect of a free press D)jOn the 
natiTe army, ii. 290-2M ; jirogress 
of knowled/e among the uiitives of 
India not lihely to he hindered by 
the neoenMry reetriotioDS on tbe 
freedom of, ii. 293. 
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Primogeniture, sbaeDoe of excluMTe 
rightaof, under Hindu law, i.lixxiii. 

PiiTate property in laqd, varied in 
different part* of India, i. 23:1 ; do 
trace of, at Vijayanagar, i. 219 ; was 
most perfect in Onois and Malabar, 
ib. ; otLer oountries in which it 
existed, ib.; introduced into tba 
Baramahal by a moderate Msesi- 
ment,i 251,252. 

FroviDcial Councils, i. xl., 207, foot- 



BaidnEfc, emigration of the ryots trt>m 

the t£luq of, L cliix. 
Kajiibtaundry, oullactorate of, i, 199 ; 

proper spelling of the word, ib., foot- 

Sijputina, native stales in, relieved 
from MahratCii domination, i. cxlriii. 

Bampa, zemindir of, i. 201. 

Read, Captain Alexander (afterwardi 
Colonel). Munro appointed his assist- 
ant in the Intelligence Depiirtment, 
i. xxiv, ; placed in civil and military 
chsigeufthe lJarkmahal,Liiiviii.; 
Munro'a high opiLion of him, i. 
zxxix. ; nature of the duties en- 
trusted U> hitn, ib.; originator of 
tlie ryotwir system, i. xlr. ; ap- 
puinted to command, a forci in the 
last Mysore war, i. Iviii. ; Munro'a 
letters to. i. xct., xcu.; "Regula- 
tions for the Munagement of Hovenne 
AfTalrs" issued by him, L 3, footnote, 
ii. 341 ; circular letter addressed by 
him to the Assistant Collectors in 
the Baramahal and ?aUm, ii. 848- 
352 ; his ca|iaoity as an adminia- 
tralor not te be judged of by his style 
of writing, ii. 362. 

Beoords, frequent destmotion of, imdar 

native governments, ii. IS. 
HemissiouB of reTenue, causes whioh 
necessiUte, ii. 371-376. 

Bent, use of the term by Munro, i. 
xlix., footnote; existence of rent in 
its proper sense in Canan, i. IxxxL, 
71. 

Renters, employed by zemindars, i. xl. ; 
by the Pmvinrial Councils in the 
NorthcmSirh4rB i6.; hytheGovero- 
meut in tbe Jigfi, i. xli. 

Revenue Deportment, the, neofssity 
of equalizing emoluments iu, with 
those allowed iu the judicial de- 
partment, ii. 2.*i7-264: appointment 
of Principal ColleotoiB and Bub-Col- 
lectors iL 259-261. 

Beveuue eutvey, main objecla <^ t 



]M; qnslifleations required for, t6., 

L 165 ; expediency oF using the aera 
as the Btandaid of luid meaiiue- 
ment in, i. 165; want of, need not 
delay the iDtieduction of ■ ifotwtir 
Bettlemeot, i. 166; advant^ of an 
accurate survey ofeoob district, i. 274. 

Bobeiti, Bir Frederick, bi« mucii bom 
C»bul to CandahoT, L u. 

Robs, Mi., ft Madias merchant, !. xxtiL 

Bumlrald, Bii Thomas, his Minute on 
the tranquillitj of the CftrnntiQ in 
1780, i. XIX. 

BoDJeet Sing, hia designs vjnm the 
protected Bikh statea of Birhiod 
checked by Lord Miuto, i. czlir. ; 
Metcalfe's mission to his Court, i. oc 

Byot, the, enforcement of the joint 
rei^iontibility of ryots at one time 
advocated by Munro, i. ilix., 1., 43; 
the real proprietor of the land, ex- 
cept in the Ceded DUtricta and iu the 
HoDcan, i. oiii. ; oombines the cha- 
racter of labourer, farmer, and land- 
lord, L 100; io the Ceded Districts 
and the Deccan bad do property In 
land, ib. ; deeoriptioa of the tme 
status of the ryot, i. 2Si ; n&favour- 
able position of, in tba Northern 
Slrkira, i. 261-263 : incapacity of the 
ryots to resist oppression, i, 270, 271, 

Byotwir atttleman^ report ou the mode 
cf conducting s, iL 860 366 ; in- 
Btroclions regarding a, ii. 371-376. 

Eyotwir system, the, misapprehensions 
regardiuKi i- xliT. ; leadin); featuTea 
of, a., I. zIt., 264 ; originated by 
B«ad and extended and advocated 
by Munro, i. ilv. ; defects which at 
one time hampered its working, 
ib., i. ilvi ; intiodueed by Mddio in 
the Ceded Districts, i. xoiv. ; ia- 
Tolves the assessment of each sepa- 
rate field, ib. ; opposed by the autfao- 
ritiee in Bengal and by eminent oivil 
Bervaots in Madras, i. loviii. ; re- 
placed in the Banmahid by the 
matted^ system, and iu tlie Ceded 
Districts by a system of triennial 
leasee, L icii, ; subsequently re- 
verted to under orders from the Court 
of Dlreotoit, ib., i. ncxv. ; salient 
points of the ccmtroveisy regarding 
tlie ryotvir and zemiudtiri systems of 
laud tenure, i. c, ; Munro's contention 
that the ancient land tenure of India 
was ryotK&r, i. cii.; -arguments for 
and against, dieooesed by Munin, ib,, 
1 95-101, 266; where it prevails, 
the ryot is thecoltivatingproprietor, 
i. 105 ; principle of, to impose a 
fixed assessment upon the whole land 
of the coontry, including waste as it 
is bronffht into cultivation, i, 106; 
simplicity of, L 107 ; apprehensions 



of the Court of DirMton r^jaidlng-, 
ib. ; sdvaDtaKes of the detailed in- 
qairiee whi<£ it involvea, I. S65 ; 
brings the ofllcen of the Oorem- 
tnent into diieet intereoone with Uie 
pei^le, ii. 48. 



Sadr Adilat, the Court of, i. oxUTiii^ 

Sadr amfns, eitendon of their jiiri»- 
diotion, ii. 28. 

Salaries, evils resulting bom small, i. 
ill, ; Lord Oomwallis's representa- 
tion ou the subject of, ib. 

Salem, district of, subject to Hyder 
All in 1780, L xxi. ; poverty of tii« 
inhabitanta of, L 28 ; embenlements 
of pnblio money In, i. 216-218; 
favourable tenurea in, i. 220 ; allMed 
Mnse of the failures of the mutta&ra 
in, examined, i. 221. 

Balsette, an island new Bmnbay, L xxl. 

BiluT, zemindir of, i. 195. 

B£yar, explanation of the wcod, L 141- 

Boarcity. Sea Famine. 

Bc«retary to Government, importance 
of rereuua experience to, L olxxiT„ 
ii. 250; importanoe of tlie oSloa of, 
to the revenue and jadicisJ depart- 
ments, ii. 27S-280; natuis of the 
dutiea of the offloe, ii. 279, 2S0. 

Sepoys, superiority of th^ in the British 
service over thnee in the Freneli ser- 
vice attributable to the European 
officers of the former having beea 
trained in Eun^man r^imenl^ ii. 
105. 

Seringapatam, Munro's opinion of the 
Treaty of, L xxxiv., Ix.; proviaiona 
of the Treaty of, i. xxxviii; ap- 
poinlment of a native judge at, iL 
St5-31S. 

Sbolingbar, battle of, i. xxiiL 

Bhore, Sir John, afterwards Lnd 
Teignmontb, i. Ix. 

Bhrotriam grants, usoally given for 
oivil services, ii. 70. 

Birdir. explanation of the word, i!. 195. 

Sirkir, explanation of the word, L 74. 

Stvaji, the founder of Haliratta rule, i. 

Smull holdings, causes of die pre* 
valence of, L 255. 

Bmith, Adam, his doctrines referred to 
by Munro, i. oxiix. 

Somerville and Gordon, Glasgow mei^ 
ohants In whose conn tin g-houae 
Munro was employed, i. ivii. 

Southern Mahrattacountn. the,Himro 
urged the acquisition of a portion of, 
i. cviii. ; question ot the transfer of, 
from Bombay to the Madra* Fresi> 
dency, ii. &^D9. 



Spaniah Uagonge, the, Mudki'j Btadiea 

Steventon, Oolonel, i. oix., cxi., oiiL 

Btrattoo, Hr,, appointad Monro's <nl- 

league od the Jodioial CumwusioD, 

i. oil. ; Muoto'b oorrespooileQae with 

him, i. oliil, cliv. 

Stuart, General, hii incompetenoy, i. 

Sabaltern, life of a, in Hunro't time, 

Bub-GoUeotor, sabordinatjon of. to the 
Principal CoUeotor, i. 188 ; dnties of, 
ii.263. 

Sabsldiarj foroM, objcctiona to the em- 
ploTmeDt of, i. olvlL 

Sifoda, i. 55, 73, 71. 

Surrey. Bet Berenue niTTef. 

T. 

Tahaildtr, eiplanation of the word, f. 
S3; poweraotpnnubinentand juiii- 
diotion propoaed to be vested m, ii. 
21. 

Tanjore, district of, under a Mabntta 
chief in 1780, i. xii. 

TaoJu, importanoe of, i. 27: beoome 
eventually unpioduotiTe oning to 
the silting ap of the bed«, i. 89 ; de- 
BDription of, wbiob it is most hbbFuI 
to repair, &. ; duty of the ryots to 
execute the ordioury repairs of, i. 
90 ; proposals for faoUitatioB tbe re- 
pairs of, i. 276, 277 ; appointment of 
an Inspeotor-Oeneral of tbe Tank 
Department, i. 276. 

Tipur, pass, i. ziiT. 

Ti:iipimouth, Lord. Bee Sir John 

Telugu languaee, the, Humo's prac-' 
titxl knowledge of. i. xxviii. 

TenassetijD, acquisition of, i. oxd. ; 
Madras troops more suited for serrioe 
in. than Beag^ troops, ii. 200. 

Territorial extension, Munro's advocacy 



e working of, i. 179, ISO, 181, 185 ; 
attempt to introduce into Tmvaiioore 
and Cochin, i. 181 ; proposed le^s- 
Lition regarding, i, 183, 183 ; political 
and economic objections to, i. 185, 
186. 

Tinuevelly district, tbe, auhjoot to 
Hyder All in 1780, i. xxi. ; unsatis- 
fuotory character of the roTOaue 
management of, i. 284, 283. 

Tippoo Sult&n, pursuit of, by Lieut.- 
General Meadows, L iiiv. ; his eons 
tent as bostagee to Hadraa, L xit. ; i 
bis military talent, i. xxi. ; bis I 



fanaticism, A. ,' peace ooncluded with, 
in I7l*2, i. ixzTii. ; last war with, i. 
lii.-liTi. ; his hatred of the English, 
L 111. ; hia iotriruea, ib,, L Ix. 

Tomtom, explanation of Uie word, ii. 
17, footnote. 

Trade, the, diacussioos of the throwing 
<^n of, L cxxiL-cxxx., ii. 236-216; 
of Caloutlft in 1797 and 1800, L 
oxxiii., cxxiv.; Hunro'* opinion of 
the benefits resulting Fmrn the Com- 
pany's monopoly of, ii. 211 : objec- 
tions to throwiog open, to the out* 
ports, ii. 244 : prubi^le effoot of tbe 
loss of the China trade, ii. 24S. 

Travancore, disputed booodary be- 
tween, and Dindigal, ii. 71-71 ; 
geographical and political positioii 
of, ii. 74, footnote. 

Trial by jury, advooiled by Munro in 
criming cases, ii. 56; should be 
adopted as a measure to be per- 
severed in, and not as an experi- 
ment, ii. 58 ; advantages of the jury 
Sslem, iL 60; mles for regulating 
e system, iL 61. Bee I^nohiyat. 

Trichinopoly, belonged to the Nawib 
of the Camatio in 1780, i. izi. ; 
renkarke on the tenore of land in. 



Vellore, army to Invada Mysore col- 
lected at, i. Ixv. ; mutiny of the 
native troops at, i. cii., eiiii.-exT. 

Vijayanagar, Canara snbjeot to the 
Bijis of, i. luvii, 36, S7, footnote; 
also Ceded Districts up to 1564, i. 
xc. ; Biji of, defeated by con- 
federacy of Hahomedan chiefs, ib. 

Village commauities, joint tenure by, 
the moet anoient system in India, 

Village mmiBifs, no reason to appre- 
hend abuse of authority by, ii. 13 ; 
tenilenoj of; to avoid exerdaing 
authority, ii. 43 ; recent proposals 
to extend the Madras syiitem of 
villa)^ tribunals to other Indian 
provinoes, i- cxlL 

Vftil, i. 65. 

Vixagapalam, district of, i 193. 

ViziaoBgram, zemindir of, t 195; his 
embamiBsmcnts, i. 196, 197; nn- 
satisfactory maiagement of the 
zemind&ri by tbe {^Hector, i. 198. 



WalpoU, the name of tbe ship ii 
which Monro sailed to India, i 
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WandiiiMh, rdieTof. i. xziii. 

Wu, QOtbiog 10 eipenllve oi war 

oanied on vith inodeqiiiite meani, 

iL 178. 
Ward, Sii Henry, GoverDor of HulraB 

in lt<60, buried ID St. Han'iChDnih, 

Fuit Bt OL-orge, L oicviit. 
WoTKi the Canareae word toi an wtato, 

Waste lands, principle of tha ryotwir 
■jEtem to impoae an auemnent 
npnn, ■■ the? are brought into cnl- 
tiYation,!. 106: cultivation of, ibould 
be ltd optional with the rfot, and 
If he cbooeefl to cultivale wnste landi, 
he ihould take good and bad to- 
KBthpr, i. 113.' 

Wellesley, Colonel, the Hon. Arthur. 
Set WelliDgtoD, the Duke of. 

Wellealey, the Hon. Henry, a member 
of the Commiaaion at Seiingapatam, 

WrlleBley, Marquis of, anprinted 
GoTemor-Oeneial, L Iz. ; hu pre- 
paration for his duties, i. UUi. ; bis 
view of the situation on his attiral 
in India, i. Ixiv. ; preparations for 
war, i. liT, ; establislimant of a 
sabsidisry f^oe at Hydptsbed, i. 
IXT. ; correspondenoe with Tippoo, 
i. llTJ.; TiBinratioD of the Hindu 
djnaat; in Uygare, L Iivii. ; his 
policy, the reverae of a policy of 
Iniiclivity, i. liviii. ; ■rraagements 

. for the second Muhralta var, i. ovii. ; 
lerersal of his policy by Lord Corn- 
wall is under orders from the Court 
of Directors and Board of Control, 
i. cxliiL 

WellingtoD, the Dnke of, appointed as 
Colonel Wellesley to command the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force in the 
last war with Mysore, i. liv. ; ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission 
at SerinKBpalam, i. Ixvi. ; bis friend- 
ship with Munro, i. Ixvii. ; points of 
resemblance in their character, ib. ; 
hit views on the question of extend- 
ing British rule in India, i Izx. ; 
bis oorrespondence with Unnro le- 
garding the battle of Asiyo, L 

WelU, itDportanoe of, as a seoority 

against limine, i. 20. 
West Indies, the, remarks on a pro- 



poaal to employ Indian sepoys in, 
ii. 877-383. 

Witks, Colonel Hark, his sketches of 
the south of India, i. cxix. 

Wilson, Dr. Horace Hajman, his 
annotations to Mill's " History of 
India," i. zxT. ; his remarks on the 
trade between India and England 
in cotton goods, i. oxxii., footnote. 



Zemin Shah, ruler in A fghanistan in 
1798, L lii.; Tippoo'a oorreapond- 
enoe wltb bim, ib. ; importance 
attached te this correspondence by 
Lord Wellesley, i. Ixiv. 

Zemindira, in the Northern Eirkiia, 
L xl. ; erroneous notions which led 
to creation of, i. ciil,; argamenta in 
(iiTonr of, 1. 93, Si ; argumenta 
afpiiiist. i. M ; in some parts of 
India military chiefs, in otboi* 
farmers of the land-tai. i. 105 ; en- 
trusted with the nharge of the 
police in tbeii zemindfries, 120. 

Zeminddri, not the anoient tenure of 
the country, i. oi. ; no Mniiodirl 
once forfeited for rebellion should 
ever be restored, i. 210, 211 : system 
originated in ignoranoe of the state 
of landed property in India and of 
the rights of the ryots, i. 253; mis- 
taken views of the advooales of le- 
mindiri settlenients, L 268, 269. 

ZemiiidiriM, ancient, importanoe of 
maintaining, L 117, 213; rale of 

iirimogeiiiture prevails in, i. 123, 
Dotnole. 

Zillah Courts, reduction of. IL 88; 
petitions against the abolitimi of, 
generally of little wei^cht, ii. 39; 
liability of persons to travel long 
distanoea to, sometimes unavoidable^ 
Ii. 40, 11 ; such liability not pecu- 
liar to India, ii. 41 ; disUnoe of the 
Court not so much a oause of com- 
plaint as the uncertainty of the 
period of detention, tb., ii. 42 ; ob- 
jections to Zillah Judges holding 
seasions at seveial places within 
their Eillahs, ii. 50. 

Zillah Judges. Sm Zillah Courts. 

Zillali Bi-gistrars, extension of tbeir 
Juriadict'OD, it 23. 
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